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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 


DKFAitTMK-NT OF THE INTERIOR, 

‘ ^ ^ BuitEAu OF Edi;cation, 

V \ W asking ton^ October J/, ISlIf, 

Sir: For eilj' ’schools, as for village and country scdiools, though 
perhajfe to a less degree for the former than for tlie latter, ^he char- 
acter, educatk)h,-;.jJrofessional knowledge, and skill of individual 
teachers rnust.bSe .fKSOnted .as the most important factors for efficiency 
and success. tl^/*a';^mcies and methods through and by which teach- 
ers for city schoc3y||^re])ared are second in importance only to the 
agencies and m^^^^Plor tlui preparation of teachers for rural and 
village schools. ^pPRough all the States maintain normal schools or 
schools of education in connection with State colleges for the prepara- 
tion of teachei-s, and although most of the graduates of these find 
places as teachers in city schools, still all cities but one with a popula- 
tion of 300,000 or more, and four-fifths of those having a population 
of more'than 100,000, maintain normal ortriuningschoolsasa part of 
their public-school system. Tire annual enrollmeWt in these schools is 
more than 7,000 and the number of graduates each year about 3,000. 
Most of the new- teachers in the schools of these cities are taken from 
the ranks of these graduates. The character of these city normal or 
training schools therefore deterihines to a very large extent the char- 
acter of the schools in which the children of the cities are taught. 
Recognizing the need of a cdmprehensive account of the organization, 
management, and work of the city normal or training schools, I 
gladly accepted the offer of DV. Frank A. Manny, principal of the 
Baltimore City Training School and a special collaborator in Ihe 
; Bureau of Education, to make a careful study oithem and to prepare 
a report of the results obtained. This report is transmitted herewith 
for publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education for dis- 
tribution among school officers in the larger cities, among principals'- 
\ of State and city normal schools, and professors and students of 
M education. ^ 


Respectfully sub, 




The Secretary eft ' Interior. 


P. P. Cmxton, 

Cormmsioner, 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS. 


In the training of teachers there is need ofHhe massr work whfich, 
on the whole, is done well by many schools in the country. Too little 
attention, However, is given in many cases to the need of selecting 
individuals who will make good use of further . opportunities for 
growllv and training. The problem is social, and the selecting and 
directing care is needed on the part of th^se who have a margin of 
'time for this aspect of the work. We can not get along without 
machine-made work, but best results require as w^ell careful hand- 
work, to set standards and to keep and develop high art leVels. In 
many respects the city offers superior opportunities for developing 
this machints;y and for providing for that selection which is' so essen- 
tial to progress. ^ 

The city training school has grown up under difficult conditions, and 
there hus been little opportunity for those most seriously concerned 
in it to do. more than attempt to meet the very urgent demands 
made upon it.' At a conference of principals of training schools 
and colleges held 'at St. Louis in Februar}'. 1912, the Kecretary of the 
group agreed to prepare a report upon, the “ Present status of city 
training schools.” This was presented in a preliminary form at the 
conference held in Philadelphia in February, 1915. The United 
States Bureau of Education gave^its siipport to the inquiry,- and the 
present report is the outcome of whaf has been done. 

The following list of problems has been selected from the many 
that have arisen in connection with the iH^ort for consideration by 
the coQimittee in charge of the national comK^ence of training-school 
teachers : ' 

' K££l{s AKD f4ss1BUJTX£B TO BE STBBXBD AKD BEPOBTED TXPOH. 

» • ■ 

1. Publication of a list by t^e United States Bureau of Education of standard- 
grade normal and trululng schools, following the precedent established In the 
i case of UDlversities and colleges. This list to be used as a basis for accrediting 


* ** The sgenciesMn the control ot tbi* board for the tralntog of teachers were got 

studied by t^ie Inquiry committee of the hoard of estimate. I recommend an Inquiry Into 
our factltties for tratnljog teachers at public ext>onse, the number and arrangement of 
studies in the training schools, the relation ot these studies' to the work diode by the 
graduates, the time allotment of the . various studies, and the relative value of the . 
subjects. Is* tbere subject matter outside the course of more vital benefit to the 
students than tl|at now In the course^ Hat the Mrvlce of the normal ai^d dty collsgM 
. been fully utilised by this board In securing service for the ;general system of bublto. 
\bigh and- elementoty schools). Tbeie aiid allied questions, shotdd be: tklM& . up wij^ ih- 


. improve , the method I of eefiurlDg Ugh*^]ais . teneh«m fgr Uk« iichphlA^ 

r;.:-, 1^' B<L;.of ’eUy*i.Jsn; 
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certificates In various States and cities, also for articulation of courses with ’ 
degree-giving^ Institutions. (See the “accredited” list of secondiirv schools 
Issued In 1913 by the Bifreau of Education/) 

2. Agreement between authorities of city, State, and the United States Bureau 
^.of Education as to standard forms of reports for normal and training schools. 

including rules for determining proportion of s^ilarles of special-subject teachers, 
teachers of practice, etc.; also standard means of determ^iing per capita cost; 
the reporting of libraries so as to distinguish textbooks and classroom sets from 
reference books, etc. ' ^ 

3. Separftte listing In State and National reports of State, county, and city 
training schools and classes connected with high st^hools. 

4. Encouragement of printed announcements and curricula of city training 
Bchool(yfor purposes of Interchange and mutual criticism. 

5. Formation of cMrcuita of training schools of ainiilnr scope, to mentber.'* of 
which each school belonging will send printed and mimeograpbod syllabi, out- 

# lines, Wanks, forms, etc. 

6. Statemetit of the function of a tralnliig-rtchool corps in a city 'System 

(P.'IO). - ‘ 

7. Actual requirements of practice teaching (pj). OO-tld). 

S. The relation of the hlgh-school course to the iu*oitaratlnn of teacbors 
(pp. 17-23). 

9. The best means of passing from the tndnlng school Into tlie city HervU*e 
(pp. 00-09). 

10. Substituting In the city schools (pp. 09-73). 

11. A senes of tests similar In purpt>se t(?thc Courtis arithmetic and Kngllsh 
tests, the IIMlegss composition scale, and the Thonidike and Ayres peiiinanshlp 
scales, in qrdefr to secure material for a comparative rei»ort upon the qualifica- 
tions of students entering upon training work. Possibly thi.s could be extended » . 
to Include a comparison of the students with others in the senicy clnsses of the 
/various high schools. 

12. The possibilities of advanced work for aelecte<l students In higlier Instltu- 

tionsv as is done In England. , 

13. The Interchange of tralning-s(‘hooI students ns recommende<l by Supt, 
Philllpd, of Birmingham, Ala. 

14. The establishment of funds . similar to ihe Oregg Fund la Indlamipolis 
^(p. 81), to be used as Incentives for strong atudeuts to enter uiwu tendiing. 

15. The Intercliange iiiiiong training and normal schools of members of the 
2acaltter for a semester’s residence. 

10. The encouragement of the publication .In annual ^reports of the titles * • 
books, editings, researches, etc., by members of the corj^s. as has boon done for 

• some years in Boston. * 

• ^ 17. More adequate means of securing and. circulating material upon the 

Ing of teachers In America and elsewhere. There is need of an educi^nal 
journal whose major concern Is the training of teochers. ^ 

18. A comparison of the cost and results of small training eohoolR and of t\je 
maintenance of scholarships In larger city and State schools (pp. 145-140). 

19. The relationship of thq State to the. trnlninjr of teachers for service in 

cities (pp. 04-l(X)), * an 

? 20, The s^lal problems involved In the trdlning^ teachers for grndei( VII 
. aiid VIII and their relations to the training of seconfti^ school teacHers. # 
c The relationship of the training of teachers to that of other maaiclpal 






PRESEKT PROBLEMS. 


T 


To the State has fallen the chief care of public higher education. 

The only section of schooling beyond ,the se condary period which 
any considerable number of municipalities 1ms entered is that of the 
training of teachers. In so far as this has been done, it has been . 
duo largely to the necessities of the case. Teachers must be pro- 
vided in large numbers for city schools, and any influences which lead 
to iiigher standards in qiiianitoltinns are felt first in cities. Nat- 
urally, under the circumstances, the development of these schools 
has been opportunistic. They have had a more definite progi-am, 
than that required of State normal schools, and. what 1ms been of 
even greater influence, they have been more subject to the immedi- 
ate reaction of the communities they serve. ^ 

The supply of teachei*s for a city system depends upon those who 
have had training and experience elsewhere and those in the city who 
wLsh to enter the service^. In days of a spoils system school posi- 
tions 'made excellent pawns in playing the game. This fact, among 
.others, has had its part in tending to hold these positions as local 
po&essions fromnvhich the foreign teacher is to be excluded as far 
as possible. 

When one reads the naive note made in one report, ‘‘We like our 
system; it makes such excellent teachers,” and in anotherrthiit mem- 
bership is restricted “ simply by accommodations,’' he I'calizo^ to some ' 
extent cex'tain of the difficulties in the situations which are not in the 
consciousness of the principals involved. , 

On the other hand, when, amid the common complaint that there 
are not enough candidates of the qilality desired for teaching, Cin- N 
cinnati is able to secure its elementary teachers- from tlfle uppfer end 
of the scale of university graduates, it is apparent pat there are 
means of meeting difficulties which have not yet b^'ome 'apparent 
to the eduoutional authorities of many large citiesy This city has 
a lower salary maximum than that of several otheiy cities, yet it can 
require a course of twice the length given elsewheri. 

Material is not available upon the religious problems in the city 
training schools. It is possible that, where thw appear, many of 
them are not so much questions of religion as omhe results of segre- 
gation, Thus, in a large city a speaker who awis invited to address 
the tedcliers of tile secondary schools which sen/students to the train- 
ing school fouAd that half of his audience were representatives of 
teaching ordera of^a particular chur^x, Inqiiiry diowcd that a very 
large part of the nrerabene of the training scljool had never been mem- 
bers of the public-school system until* they entered upon the two 
years’ course of training. Apart from any question of religion, tbisi, 
situation must offer many .^fficulties- in ^e school and hi the later. 


service,' 
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St^dard Works on education do not^ve much space to the city 
training school. Dutton and Snec^den, in thelD Adiixinistrcttiou of 
^jmblic education, give two lines. “ Dr. Chancellor gives some space 
in two of his books. He sees cleai^ the dangers of the system, which 
he states to . l)e: ^ ^ 

4 First, it not merely promotes; it is the InstrmnentnHty of Inbreeding. 

Second. It means low salaries for the teachers, because It Insures a large and 
therefore cheap supply of young teachers. 


" # 

FUNCTION OF THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOL. 

In the twelfth yearbook of the Xutional Society for the Study of 
I Education, Dr, Bobbitt, of the University of Chicago, discusses ^^Sci- 
- entific management applied to city schools.’’ In this is shown clearly 
the important function of a city training school when it shall become 
a progressive indicator and worker out of tl>e real needs of the 
systeui.* 

This nppeara to be best accompiishM In those cMles yrbere the directive 
faculty of the school are at the same time itorlloiy? of the general supervisory 
force^of the city. Most progres.slve cities show this \n the prnctice-teaching 
work, and some are coming to em)Uoy It on the side of the Ingtrnction. 

This meiin.s conscious plnnning and not mere growth coming 
. largely through necessities and chance. It is suggestive of much 
that hnis not been dope and needs to he done. 

The following quotation from Dr. Bobbitt's reiwrt give,s Ids gen- 
eral position; 

< 

rKKMMIN.\BV training OF TK.VCIItBS. 

pRiNcirut V . — The manaffcment mwit train Us workers previous to scn'icc in 
the measure demanded bp its standard qualifii^tions;or it must set up entrance 
reQuirements of so specific and detaited a nolurc as to enforce ujsm training 
institutions the output of a supply of workers possessing the desirable qualificn- 
iions in the degree neeessarg for entrance into service: 

'Although much neglected In actual practice, this principle appears to Indb 
cate one of the major supervisory functlona Since the function is so com- 
pletely neglected at times ak to indicate no jrecognitlon, the stntemenl will 
perhaps require some justification, The first justification lies In the fact 
that the nature of the work thht Is performed by Uie supervisory staff is In 
large measure deterftflned by the entrance qMgllfications which ^ n^ workers 
bring with them when they enter the service. If themK entering teachers have 
teen trained In low degree, or If they have been trained to Improper meth^s 
of ,|vorJk,* then jhe supervisory members mug^ expend a large excess of Inbor^ 
4n giving tralqlng to youictg teachers which ought to have been accomplished 
^ the pr^iminary course. If, however, the younger teachers, have been 
trained In il 'superior manner, th^ the hmoant of supervl^ry energy required 
tQV each tocher Is vei^ mpeh le«^d It^qstL be upeniM on- n much hlgh« 
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proresslonal plane and look toward very much higher attainment. Any form 
of labor that wlll^reduce the work of the supervisory staff to one-balf In^ 
amount and at the same time place it upon a higher plane la a legiUmnte 
IK>rtiou of fhe work of the supervisory members. Unless the function Is per* 
formed by one or other of several methods, the organization' can not hope to 
attain anything like maximum efflcie^cy.^ 

. Looking at the niatier from another viewiwlnt. It is clear that the respon^- 
bllity stated In the pcJuclple rests ujxm the management of city school systems 
because of the relation existing between the cit.v organization and the teachers’ 
iraiuliig institutions. These iustltutitons are )>reparing a product for use In 
the city school systems. It is for Uie school sysfem that uses the product to 
say what the nature of the product is to he In all necessary details which is 
turuod out for their use by the tnUnlng institutions that'are engaged in minia- 
le^iug to their necessities. 

Tills relation is iK?rfectly clear in the case of training institutions within our‘ 
hirge cities which are integral portions. of the city w‘hool system and iu which 
llie major portion of the enlering teachers are trained. If our principle states 
the rcIatl^Khip correctly, the city trniniug school can not be an autonomous 
institutiaii. with the general nature of the^ork left to the principal of the 
s<diool and the details of it left to the heads of departments. It npiKars to be 
clearly the function of the management of the city school system, the 8Uj>er- 
visory staff, to say in minute detalLwlmt shall be the qunliflcntlons of* the 
output of the tralhlug school ; and this meaus the determ iuat ion of the elements 
that enter into the training curriculum. This appears to be best nooompllshed 
In Uiose cities where the directive faculty of the school are at the same time 
l»ortions of the general suivrvisory organization of the city. Most progressive 
cities PhW this iu'the pmctice-teadiIng*work. and some are coming to employ 
It on the side of the Instruction. 

The performance of this function is not quite so simple ih the case of smaller 
cities, villages, and rural districts that can not have their own tmlnlng ln«rtl- 
tutioMs. At the present tlum they are more or less at the mercy of relotlvely 
nutonomqus, and therefore— so far ns the cities receiving their product lift^con- 
cernetl— relatively Irrespon^ble Institutions. These institutions can turn out 
wimt they will, repirdless of the wishes of the cities that are to receive their 
product; nnd the supen-Isors must take what they can get. It may be what • 
they need, and U may fall considerably or even greatly below It. The cities 
themselves are relatively powerless to prescribe the product that Is to be 
turned out for their use by the training Institutions. 

. Ip practically all cities this Is the sltuatlop obtaining in secondary educa- 
tion. Training Institutions turn out what they will; and city school ayatems.* 

In emplpylng hlgh-school teachers, feel that they must take the product whether 
It is of the kind they need or not In many quarters they are coining to be 
verj’ firmly of the opinion flint their particular needs were but little consld* 
ered In the shaping of the product that was to go to them. » 


CLASSEa OK f^STlTUTlONH. * 



The various city institutions for thg training of teachers may bp 
grouped as follows: * #* , •. * 

(1) Degree-giving institutions, Including the Ooliege fof Tochers of the 
ITntyenly of Cincinnati. New York qty Ool)^ and HWe^ O^ege . /"i 

. (2)^S^^^ls^p^ylding pracUcai -Mini^ for gradtu^^of 
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(3) Institutions using the name college, but not conferring degrees These 
are the Hiyrrls Teachers College, of St. Tx)uIb, and the Teachers College of 
the Chicago Normal School, both of which furnish advanced work beyond the 
two years' course in summer school and winter extension classes. 

(4) City training or normal schools, with two-year courses. 

(5) Similar institutions, with courses of one year and one and a half year's 
lengfth. 

(6) Training classes In connection with the high school or the superin- 
tendent's office. 

The names given to the city institutions studied show a preference 
for t^word “training,” which appears 38 times to 29 uses of the 
word noraal.” In six cases Iwth words are used. One city 
(Cincinnati) has a “university,” one (Philad^phia) n “school of 
pedago^, two (Chicago and St. Louis) have “colleges,” and one 
(New \ork City) has both training schools and co es, 

There are a few schools in the smaller cities from which no re- 
ports have b^n availablej but there are not enough of tlie^ ma- 
terially to alter the inferences that can be drawn from the following 
statements. The larger the city, the more necessity upon it for 
providing training within its borders. For our present purpose. 
State schools within these cities should be counted with the city 
schools. It will be seen that Minneapolis is the only city with a 
population of more than 300,000 which makes no provision for 
training teachers. Jn cities above 150,000 four ouf of five have 
schools, and the same proportion holds for cities above 100,000. 
For smaller cities account has not been taken of State schools, but 
the 59 cities from 50,000 to 100,000 have but 17 city schools; the 117 
between 25,000 and 50,000 have but 6, and the 50 between 20,000 
and 25,000 have l^ut 3. In the 232 cities with population between . 
20,000 and 100,000 there are seven fewer city (raining schools than 
are found in the 50 cities above 100,000. 


CITIES HAVING MORE THAN ONE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Seven of the larger cities have more than one city institution for 
training teachers. New York has three institufions of the same kind. 
In Philadelphia one school is for women and another is for men. 
In St Louis, Baltimore, Washington, Ijouisviile, and Richmond, a 
second school is maintained for the training of colored teachers. 

In Chica^ there is a feeling in some localities that the opening 
of a seopnd school in pother part of the city would bring the possi- 
bility of training within the reach of many young wdmen who now 
find the distance a deciding factor- aj^inst entering the city service. 
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1 

Population. 

} Number 
1 of cities. 

Training; echouLs. 

1 

500.000+ 

1 S 

All have dty training schools. 

2 

300.000+ 

* 18 

14 ctly schools, 3 Stale; VUnneapolLs noither. 

3 

150,000+ 

*32 

23 city schools, 6 State; 4 neither. 

4 

100,000+ 

*60 

I 33 city K'hools, 7 State; 10 neither. 

5 

50.000 + 

109 

50 dty schools. 

6 

25.000+ 

226 

1 66 city schools. 

7 

30.000+ ' 

2>t2 

1 69 city schools. * 


1 N?w Y ork has three schools; Philadelphia one for each sex; St. Louis and Haltlmoro each two 
one for colored student.s. 

* \\a.shin|^n, Louls\'1Ue, and lUchmond have separate schools for colored students. ' 

In 41 s(4iools in 38 cities having more than 100,000 inhabitants^ 
there aie enrolled over 7;200 pupils. The proportion of graduates 
to membership in schools reporting is 5 to 12; so that it is safe to 
estimate 3,000 graduates. These cities report that they require froni 
3,600 to 4,100 teachei*s each yertr, so that the training schools can 
^ furnish nearly three-fourths of the reejuired numl>er. 

In 2G cities of le^ than 100,000 inhabitants there are 700 students 
enrolled; allowing 300 graduates annually, the schools can fill a 
little o\ er one-haK of the re<piired 500 to GOO new teachers. ^ 

Of the 72200 students in the 33 larger cities, one-half are . in the 
three largest cities, which have about half of the population of the 
group; one-fourtl\^are in the next 5 cities, ranging above 500,000, 
and having le^ than one-fifth of the population: the remaining* 
fourth are in 25 cities below 500,000, having one-third of the popu- 
lation. 

In the cities above 100,000 p/^ation there are 17 schools having 
less than 100 students, 0 having less than 50, and 3 with less than 25.. 

In the 2G cities l)elow 100,000, none have an enrollment over 100; 
all but one hav.e Ids tlian 75; 21 have less tKan 50; 12 less than 25, 
and 5 less than 20. 

, Six of the large cities having State schools ‘ have an enrollment 
in these schools of neafly 2,500 students, in a city population of 
about 1,600,000; so that to have the same number coming from the 
State schools into these city systems would take nearly half the pro- 
duct of the ^hools. 

The distribution of training schools by cities is shown intheaccom^ 
panying list in the map on page 4. Twenty-three Stat^ and the 
District of Columbia have 33 cities over 100,000, and 26 cities under 
100,000, which have training schools. Of these, only five States have 
territory beyond the Miss^ippi Siven From New Hampshii^ to 
Georgia on the Atlantic co^ the only. S^tes having np city fxain- ,, 
ing schools are Rhode Island and Nortti Carolitia. ' ^ 

. ~ -r sv — 1 ‘ " 
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% 

Citift and teacher- traininff echoole. - 


States. 


|cUie8wlth!®>i«»''“>' 
'over 100,000 1 
1 population. I 


Total 

cities. 


Alabama ! 

Comnecticut 

Delaware | 

District of ColumbiHr • if 

Oeonria.. 

miiiois *. • ; 

Indiana « j 

Iowa. ..!!!.!!!! 

Kansas.*. |* 

Kentucky.. 

Louiii^ I 

l^rylakd I 

Massachusetts...!! 

Michigan 

Mlnnesou. ; 

Missouri r... 

Kebraska 

N^w Hamp^rv. 

New Jersey.:... 

New York 

Ohio !!!!"; ; 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina. . 

Virginia !!!" 


1 r 

1 .. 


.1 


1 

1 

1 1 
. 1 ; 


Total. 


■33 


1 

3 

5 

- 2 
3 
I 


Total tTaln- 
Ing schools. 


1 

1 

'1 

2 

2 

2 

3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOL, 

• in the history of the training of teachers 

' . l^ginnings of the work of Mulcaster in 1581, of La Salle 

•in 1681, of Franeke in 1G97, and .of Hecker in nc-D. The Lancns- 
tn^ system was organised in New Y^ork in 1805, hut the Philadel- 

, school, from which the present Girls’ Normal' School has come, 

opped in 1818. ’ 

Among other influences which sj*Duld be taken into account are 
tho« of the movement, for the KTgher education of women mrged 
• by Mrs. Willard in the second decade of the nincteenfli ‘centurv 
^the establishment of girls’ high schools in the third, and the opening 
. of state normal schools begining in the fourth decade. 

movement, however, dates from the form which Dr 
Sheldons work took at Oswego in 1801. In his autobiography 
(p. 138) he writes: k Hy 

In addition to the regular school of practice, we had one model school, used 
exclusively as n school of observation, and one school taught successively by 
the members of the training class. • • . This was the first teachers’ train- 

mg school ever organleed in America. 

Dt. Gordy, in his Rise and Grov^th of the Nomal School Idea 
in the Vmted'StateS) says : 

« ‘The history of the normal school at Oswego, K. T„ constituted' an Important 
X not only to the history of the training of teachers, but In the history 

public schools of UUs com 

■ W oppbrtunH 

t ind schools "ware 

^ giTsn gboying those schools which 
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by the new movement, the names in parentheses being those of 
Oswego teachers or graduates who were active in the work of the 
schools named : ■ Davenport, 18G3 (Miss Mary V. Lee arid Mrs. Mary 
A. McGonegal) ; Boston, 18G4 (Miss Jennie H. Stickney^and Miss 
Sarah D. Duganne) ; Indianapolis, 18G7 (Miss I'unnelTe) ; Fort ■ 
Wayne, 1867 (Miss Funnelle) ; Cincinnati, . 1868 (Miss Delia A. 
Lathrop and Miss Duganne); Dayton, 18G8 i-Pittsburgh, 1870; 
Paj;erson, 1870; Toledo,' 1870; Cleveland, 1872; Portland, Oreg., 
1878; Detroit (Miss Funnelle); Worcester (Miss Lathrop) Port- 
land, Me. ; Lewiston, Me.; (,’ook County, IlUiMr.-and Mrs. Straight, 
Mr. George Fitz, Miss Emily J.’Rice). 

The lines of influence are here very apparent. In the following 
table the founding and reorgan i7,ati9n of some GO schools .still in 
operation is shown. A dozen of them were organized during each 
of the decades beginning in 1880 and 1900, while the largest sin^ 
group, 17, came into e.xistence l>etween 1890 and 1899. The rep^T 
tion of the names of- cities, .indicated by parentheses, is caused b^ 
various reorganizations. 
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Mr. Ford’s report states that in 1880 there were 21 city normal 
schools and in 1911, 80. 

The Bureau of Education report for 1889 records 58 schools, with 
538 students. Supt Foos finds that: 

More than 80 cities with a populutlon of 25,000, census of 1900, have specific 
Instruction for the traltilng of teachers by superintendents’ or teachers’ classes, 
dosses In hlRh schools, deimrtinents lu high sc’hools, or separate nomiiil training 
schools. No doubt a number of cities with less than 25,000 Inhabitants also do 
normal w*ork : so tbat.it Is rcnsouable to presume that about 100 towns and 
cities provide normal Instnictlon for perstms who desire to teach. 

His list shows superintendents’ classes, 15 j high-school normal 
classes, 19; normal training schools, 62, 

Mr. Lords list shows the following schools from which neither 
'data nor notice of discontinuation has been secured for this report, 
although effor^ have l>een made to secure this information : Altoona, 
Auburn (Me.), Augusta (Ga.), Bloomfield (X. J.), Bloomington 
(III.), Cohoes, Oubiujue, Galesburg, Gloucester, Hoboken, James- 
town, Joplin, Lewiston, Newburyport, Portland (Me.) ,, Springfield 
(111,), Quincy (Ilk), Stoughton. The State departments of West 
Virginia and (leorgia report schools at Wheeling and Augusta, but 
no reports have been secured. The same is true of Cohoes and 
Jamestown in New York State. 


CLOSING OF CITY TILMNINQ SCHOOLS. 


Some schools have had a periodic existence, closing when the sup-' 
ply of teachers, was large and reopening when there was a scarcity. 
It is not profitable to go into this matter to any great extent, but a 
few notes may be of historical interest. The reasons given for closing 
Auburn’s school in 1912 was the ])roximity of three State schools. 
The superintendent at Scranton writes concerning the abqlisliftient In 
1909 of the school in that city: 

To qualify under^he uew school code, our training gradual oh wen* conij>elled 
to take n State exnralnation and receive State certlficatea. 

The St. Louis school was discontinued during 1896-97. 

Dr. Balliet makes the following statement concerning the city with 
which he was connected : 


The city training school at Springfield was opened In the autumn of 1888 and 
closed In June, 1900. It was established because a number of the Massachusetts 
State normal schools were at that time not giving effective, practical training. 
It was abolished because those State normal schools had improved aUd were 
very epden^ 

f Cincinnati opened a training school in September, 1868, and closed 
vit ip Fehru^, 1901. 

^ r .. . 


wa£k^ 
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The following' letter from the sup>eVintendent in a manufacturing 
city shows not pnly the vicissitude in the life of'training schools, but 
also the limitations in its city school system which they may be used 
to perpetuate: J 

Two years-#o my board voted to abolish the city training school. At the last 
election, fall of 1911, the personnel of the board was changed; It was voted to 
reconsider the former vote with the reault noted above. It Is not yet the time 
to abolish the school In this city. I have between SO and 90 young teachers who 
are substituting and assisting In roouis containing over 50 pupils .each, because 
we do not have sufladent buildings and a.s a result not rooms enough. Conse- 
quently these assistants must wait for four or five years before they can be 
appointed to rooms of their own. 

You readily see how hnn4I capped I would be In securing teachers fco assist' 
In my schools when other cities could give them rooms. In using the graduates 
of my own school, this dlflaculty Is obviated. 


ENTRANCE INTO TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

4 

There has been some progress made in recent years in determining 
the suitableness of candidates for entering telephone, street railway, 
and some other lines of service. Little has been done in selecting 
students for teacher training, beyond some very external examina- 
tions. Some of the university departments^ of education and psy- 
chology now are considering studies which may lead to more effective 
means of sifting the applicants. Present salaries keep down the 
number of candidates, but it is possible that a more definite standard 
would help to raise the scale of salaries. 

* In cities in which' the number of candidates is much larger than 
the number of students desired; it is not difficult to make restric- 
tions by means 6f which students of low* scholarship ate excluded* 
There is, however, a Iraditiop that very frequently students who are 
low in academic standing make go$»d teachers, While there is at 
times a tendenqy to be dogmatic in this matter by tho^ who cafc 
point to few cases to prove the point, there has not as yet been a 
sufficiently complete study of the question to justify those who op- 
pose it in making positive statements. A thorough analysis was 
♦made in one city of the membership of several classes after enter- 
ing service by the-teachers ^ho had trained them in practice and 
in theory* The groups were divided into quarters, according to 
high -school standing, and it was found (1) there were occasional 
difficult cases in tha three higher quarters, but (2) almost aH. of the, 
cases which had required extra amounts of time and of exertion oil , 
the part of teac^era came from the fohrth quiuier ; (8) in , two 
the toes of thh-entire' fonrdi quarter wodd:h^ye catiM " 
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loss to the city. This last exception was that of »au student of much 
power who was sufficiently well known to have been taken account 
of. In other, classes the representatives of the lowest quarter who 
made valuafcle teachers were in most cases those whose low records, 
were due to special health conditions or to other .known causes which 
adequ^th records would report as* a basis for special decision. A 
young woman in ill health, under wise direction, may be able to take 
such care of herse^ a< to make a better record in later years tham 
another naturally stronger, but unadvised, becaiise she had no aj^* 
parent needs. 

•Careful experimentation shows that many of ’the students who 
seem to promise failure as teachers are capable of a high grade of 
service if they are given an additional half year or full year 
preparation. 

The following table indicates the accessible data with reference 
to the proportion ot students according to a division into quarters on 
the basis of high-school records ; also the means used to determine 
entrance into the training schools: 


Students in the four quarters — Entrance to training schools. 



Divisions according to higb- 
school records. 

Training-school entrance 
requirements. 

Percentage, 
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Frequently special cours^ are arranged in the larger high schools 
for p^o«pecti^■e training-school students. In St. I..ouis > 9 pe« cent 
of the students were in a course — 

prei>aratory to the Teucbere College • • • arranged to give special at- 
tention to Instnictlon In penmanship, drawing, and bucU subjects having Im- 
mediate professional bearing. It has always been thought that this crowded 
out of this course some of the ImiKirtant cultural elements of other courses, 
Ftirtherniorer eiiierlence has denimistraUHl that those choosing this coui^ 
did not supply the numbers to meet our demand for teachers, and graduates 
In good standing of any oyier cotirse h.ave couseciuently been ad in It t (Hi to the 
Teachers College.*’ (St, Ivouis Ueport, 1012.) 

In St, Louis students whose I'ecords place them in the lowest third 
of the high-school gyaduatihg class may, by taking an examination, 
become eligible for admission in case there is not a siiflicient number 
of candidafes having the higher grades. The subjects for this ex- 
amination are: English composition and literature; algebra, to quad- 
ratics; plane geometry: general liistory; two of the following 
sciences— physics, chemistry, botany, physiology, pliysiogriiphy, zo- 
ology; and one of the following languages— Latin, Greek. French, 
or Spanish? An average of 75 per cent is required, with not less 
than 50 per cent in any subject, 

^ In Boston, a special course is provided. The plan is given here- 
with : " ' " 

CftXlIdntes who have completed a *four years' course In a Boston high 
school, as outlined below, with diplonm. will be examined on the second Friday 
and the preceding Thursday In June. The amount of work to have been thus 
completed Is Indicated by the number of points placed opposite each subject 


CoiTBSE or Siroy, 


Fimt Year. 

Subject*. , 

English I 5 

I.AtIn I, or German I, or French I 4 

Mathematics I (Algelirn)*. : 4 

' History 1 1 ancient or English) ^ i. 3 

Drawing I ^ 3 

Physical training I 2 

I ' ^ ■ 

21 

1 From 1004-6 to 1900-10 the ruga of percentages of girls In the graduating claasea 
of the high school entering the teachers* (Allege was from 26 to 48. 

In IndUnapolU. a competitlre examination for all candidates la held In August and 
Janaary. in arithmetic; oral reading; English grammar, llUrature. and comp^ittoa; 
general history, indddiog United StatM ; botany ; Vocal music ; and *drawi|ig. 
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Second year. 

Points. 


English II 4. 

I^tln II, or German II, or French II 4 

Mathematics II (geometry) • 4 

Hygiene 1 

History II (medlteval or mediievnl and modem Euroi>ean) ^ H 

Drawing II___,_ 3 

Physical training II 4 2 


Thit‘d year. 

English III - - : 

La tin I or III, or German I or lU, of French I or III 

Mathematics III (arithmetic, one-half year; algebra and g<H)meuy, oite- 

half year) x 

Music I * 

Physics ^ -■ 

Physical training III ‘ 


2t 

3 

4 
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Fourth year. 

English IV 3 

Latin II or IV, or German II or IV, or French II or IV 4 

Music II 2 

* vpnited States history under* the Constitution 

Chemistry ^ ' 4 

Physical training IV 1 2 

■■ . 

Noth 1. — The four yearn of foreign taufmage study roaulrwl may be devoted to u 
single language, but must not Include more than two languages. i 

Note 2. — Time Is left in the fourth year to make up a failure or to add an addi- 
tional study. 

Each candidate must i»resent certificates from the head master of the high 
school attended showing that she has satisfactorily completed the subjects of 
e course In the high school, and has earned not less than the number, of points 
iet opposite each subject. Candidates will be excused from examination In each 
subject of the first three yea rsf^n* which they have passed with a grade of A 
or B, but will be examined in those subjects In which the grade is C. r. 

.Ail candidates will be examined In the subjects of the‘ fourth year of the 


course. 


GBADUATE8 OF OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS. ^ 


Candidates who are not gradnates of a Boston high school must have com- 
pleted an equivalent four years' course elsewhere, with , diploma. They will 
be examined on the second Friday and the preceding Thursday in June in ^ch 
of the subjects above specified. Gertl^cetes showing that the subjects of the 
first three years of the course have been completed with a grade of A or B, In 
high scbobls api»rov6d by the board of superintendents, may be accepted in 
place of dxaminationB. In them subjects. 

. - applications for such ^rtlflcatee mast be i^t'to the board of superlntendehtb 

. ' : , . ■' ^ ■ 

^ Ah cah^dates will ^^examlnsd^ lii'" the * aiibjects Vo^ the tourtlc yeair of - the ;; 
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f * QEA.DUATE8 OF COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Women graduates of n university, college, or State normal school, approved 
by the board of superintendents, and men graduates of a university or college 
so approvetl, may be n^iltted to Uie senior class without examination. Each 
candidate must present^ the board of superintendents certificates of graduation 
from a university. eolU>t?e. or normal school, of good health, and of good moral 
character. 

In New ork City the following course is required: 


English lit(*rnturc, rhetoric and oomnosltlon, grammar 
Algebra _ 

Recitation 

perfods.* 

404 

IMiine geouietrv--. __ 


History, ancient or inotleni. 1 _ ** * 


History, English or nuxlerii, II 


Anierionu history and cIvIcr.. . 


n.rawing _ __ _ . ooq 

Botany, zoolojo*. and physiology... _ 

riiysk-s - _ . 


I>atln or (Jernmn or French . 




The English must have been continuous through four years. Vocal 
music, one lesson each week, and drawing, one les^n each week, for 
two years; two lessons each week during the oilier two years. A 
high-School standing of 65 is required, but records prior to January, 
1011, of GO for girls and TO^for boys are accepted. Physics and 
•physiogi aphy are required for training-school entrance,, and special 
advanced courses in science, mathematics, and foreign language. 
Students from outsiclp schools with approved courses must take en- 
trance examinations in fourth-year English, a third or fourth year - 
fbreign language, and drawing. 

\n interesting obligation is a certificate signed by the principal 
' of the high school — 

to the effect that the candidate Is habitually reliable, cheerful, obedient, and 
truthful ; that he exhibits habits of cleanliness omd neatness; that bis habitual 
posture In slttlng, In standing, and In walking Is correct and dignified; that he 
si>eaks tfie English languagfe without foreign accent, and with clear and cor- 
rect enunciation . and that his habitual gse of langtia^ Is that which befits a 
teacher. * 

In Philadelphia candidates from either the general or the college ^ 
preparat<% course are admitted. In the report of that city for 
1910 the following statement was made in connection with new 
i^ndards iojr admission to the service: ' 

In facC the .V^uirementS'for obtaining certificates ♦ ♦ ♦ were so much 
Idwer than.^bse for graduation from the normal scho<H that it was.qulte poa- ' 
sible. for 'a' student tlm .hlgli^'S^pol- tO' l^ye that , institution long 

.;^daajUoi^ ah^ by h 
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, * ' O 

literature, prepare himself to pass the examluutlon aud thus secure a position 
as teacher several years before her classmates who entered the normal school 
and secured certificates upon completion of the course In the latter institution. 

In the St, Paul report for the same year Tt is stated that five years 
ago graduates of the high school were eligible as teachers, three 
years ago one year of training was required, and one year ago 
graduation fron; a normal school or college or university was made 
necessary. A basis for increased requirements is shown in a coin- 
parison of average salaries for all teachers and principals: 1904, 
^$G41; 1900, $7G1; 1911, $040, 

Entrance examinations ale required in New York, Boston, In- 
diifnapolis, Pittsburgh, St, Louis, Fall River, and Richmond, In 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Muskegon, Wilmington, Louisville, and 
Schenectady higli-school records deteimine entrance. 

In many cities the recommendation* of the members of the high- 
school corps or of the principal is required. Admission in some cases 
is in the hands of the principal of the t^^aining school, but at times it 
lies with' the superintendent of schools, and at least when students 
come from the outsije schools there are instances when action is taken 
by committees of the board. 

The effect of entrance examinations and increased requirements is 
often immediately evident. Thus in New York City in 1910-11 there 
were adpaitted to the training school 1,049 students; ' in 1911-12, 862 
students w^erc admitted, 
t According to Supt, Maxwell's report: 




This decrease Is due not to any falling off In the number of applicants, for the 
number of women applylnj; was greater than ever before, but to raising the 
standard of scholarship required for admission (from 00 to 05 i>er cent). 

Detroit selects 35 or 40 students from about IQO candidates, St, 
Paul receives 30 out of about 50 applicants. Several other cities set 
definite numerical limits, as Birmingham, 30; Buffalo, 40; Chicago,* 
250; Cleveland, 100; Concord, 6; Columbus, 30; Elmira, 50; Kansas 
“ • City, 40 ; Newark, 40 ; Pittsburgh, GO per cent of new teachers required. 

The following schools report no restrictions on numbers: Atlanta, 
Albany, Cambridge, Dayton, Fall River, Jersey City, Louisville, 
Ne\fr Orleans, New York, Paterson, Philadelphia (male), Richmond, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Washington. 

Brooklyn in the fall of 1912 gave tests of the 8B grammar grade to 
all junior students, after they had become acquainted with the school. 


iJVnip Yofh CU$ TnhtinQ School, SopUmbir, tPW.otid F«ftmanr« I9tl, 
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In English a majority of the students were not successful, and volun- 
tary after-school classes were provided. Similar tests were given 
twice later in the semester, and all but five cleared the lost trial. 

Some method of grading students on the fundamentals of common 
school sul)je(;ts, using means having the objects of the Hillegos Com- 
position Scale and the Courtis Arithmetic tests, would be of great 
service in training schools, A comparative study of this portion of 
the high-school product in various cities would be of value. 


PLEDGK. , ; 

There seen\s to b^ less inclination, at the present time than for- 
merly to reciiiire of students entering the training schools any pledge 
with reference to teaching a definite number of years. In New York 
State a statement is made by the student that it -is his intention 
to prepare himself for teaching. The state department comments 
upon this: 

Our oxiH>rUmee bus been tliat where pledges of this kind (to t^ch a certain 
number gf yetA>;) have been exactlMl of siudents who enter trabdug Ijistltutions, 
the imiklng of such pledges has but little effect. 

In Rochestw this form is used : 

We, the subscribers, hereby declare that our object In asking admission to 
the training school is to preijare ourselves for teaching, and that It Is our pur- 
rK)se to engage In* teaching in the public wdiools of the State of New York at 
the poni4»letion of .such i»re])u ration. 

^ In St. Louis’ and AVashington a promise to teach for two years 
is required. Some form of pledge is also required in Chelsea, Con- 
cord, Elmir!!, Scheneetady. Troy, and Watertown. 


- rn.Samr. Louin, Mo,, 

• Harrti Te«/;bert' OoUer«> ^ 
STUDENT'S AOBEEHENT. 


In consideration of ths professional tmlnlnc aflfordrd mo by the Board of {educa- 
tion at the Harris Teachers College, I hereby agree to teach at least two years 
the PubJlc Schools of St. Louts after graduating from that InsUtuttoo If I shall 
be appointed and continued In the service of the Board of Education, 1 declare 
that 1 entering this work In gpod' faith, fully expecting to complete the course. 

1 have carefully considrt*cd andi understand the following regulations concerning 
the admission lo, and the continuance In, the work as a student, and I sgree to 
be governed by their conditions : 

(1) Continuance in the Coittge or apprentice schools shall be conditioned on »the 
student’s maintaining a standard of scholarship, Industiy, ahd general deportment 
which shail l>c required In those ' schools and which shall be approved by the 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

(2) This standard requires — 

(a) That the first year of the course be satisfactorily completed In not more 

than three terms. ^ 

(b) That not more than one >ernt be allowed to complete the, apprehtlce veo^ 
if it baa required three terms to complete the first year of the prescribed course, 
and that no compensation be given, during a second term of apprehtlcet^lp made 
nccessanr by an uns^t||?actory standing during a first term of aWf^htlceshlp. 
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ENTERING AGE, 



There is much variation in the age of entrance. New Jersey and 
Indiana require candidates to be 18 before, they can begin teaching. 
This would make the’ age at which training could begin 16, which 
vis the requirement in Akron, Atlanta^ Albany, Camden, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, New Orleans, Paterson, Philadelphia, 
Reading, Richmond, Schenectady, Toledo, and Yonkers. New York 
City, Columbus, and Rochester require 16^. Birmingham, Erie, Har-' 
risburg, Kansas City (Kans.‘and Mo.), Macon, Muskegon, Omaha, 
and Wilmington require 18, and Cambridge 19. 

A study, of students entering several ‘Classes in the Baltimore 
(white) school shpwed that nearly all were 17, 18, and 19, in the 
ratio of 8-'12-8. 

• NONRESIDENT STUDENTS. 


Vftry few students enter training schools w’ho hold their residence 
in other coiumunities. Probably there are a number of adjustments 
made in order to avoid paying the tuition which is frequently 
charged nonresidents. In Chicago the student from outside, at the 
end Of the course, receives a certificate, but does not receive the li- 
cense granted to residents of' Chicago. Tuition is usiially charged 
students from other communities. In Baltimore the annual rate 
ia $42; in Newark, $75; in Boston, $100; in Chicago, $150. 


OUTSIDE STUDENTS. 


Many cities report that they have no outside pupils. Others have 
a few. Elmira, Akrom Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Newark, and St. 
Louis have 10 per cent ; New York and Albany, one-eighth ; Yonker^ 
o^e- fourth; Columbus, one-third; and Schenectady, one-half. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

A large number of the cities recognize the desirability of some 
form of medical examination of candidates for teaching positions, 
but in many cases the certificate of the family physician is accepted. 
In Rochester the requirement is a physician’s certificate “^testifying 
that they possess the health and strength to endure the exactions of 
a teaciher’s life.’’ v. 

In Bridgeport the form required states: 

... * • # 
Imye thli day giv^. Mtss a medical examination and find her iQ 

go<^ h^ltb. With no tendencies toward W^kness or disease which should In- 
wllh her pursuit of the coUr^e ot Study and pracUce in the Oty Not*- 
hool for Teacbeni or of the..T0Cttlon of teacfalnE." 



m 






Dr. Edson, in his report on the Bridgeport School, recommends — 

A thorough physical examination of each candidate should be made by a city 
physican employed for the purpose. The heart, lungs, blood, urine, hearing, 
and sight should receive close attention by a competent medical expert 

In some cities, as Newark, the health certificate of any physician 
must be approv^ the supervisor of medical inspection. 

Chicago makes the following requirement: ^ 

All successful candidates for certificates to teach in the public schools of 
Chicago or to enter the Chicago Teachers’ College shall pass a physical exam^a- • 
tion. This sbail be held to apply to all classes of positions for which teachers' 
certificates are issued by the board; provided tbat teachers in the service of the 
board who hold certificates awarded upon passing a former required physical 
examination may be awarded other certificates for which they have passed the 
required academic examination without being required to pass another physical 
examination. A holder of a valid certificate who is not employed by the board, 
and who applies for appointment after the lapse of one year from the time of 
the awarding of the certificate, shall be required to pass a physical examina- 
tion before befbg employed. Any teacher absent for more than a ye«r, except a 
teacher on leave, shall be required to puss a physical examination before being 
reemployed. As a result of the physical examination each candidate shall' he 
placed In one of two groups, as follows : 

Group I Includes those applicants who are physically sound or whose physical 
imperfections are so slight as to have no psejudlcial influence on efficiency In 
school work. Such imperfections, if detected, shall be set forth fully In the 
examiner's rejHjrt . 

Group II includes those applicants whose physical Imperfections may have 
prejudicial Influence on efficiency In School work. Among the physical imper- 
fections which might be or which, if sufficiently pronounced, would be prejudi- 
cial, are disonlers of the excretory, respiratory, and circulatory systems; 
chronic tube?culo.sia; severe iirotracted dysmenorrhea or other serious peMc dis- 
eases; deformities; chorea aud other nervous disorders; defects of sight and 
hearing. 

All applicants fulling undMtfronp I shall be accepted. 

All applicants falling undirgroup II ahall be rejected. 

* There shall be four consulting physlcianS^two on general medicine and two 
on the eye, ear, nose, and tbrcmt 

If a medical examiner is in doubt whether an applicant ahould be placed In . 
group I or in group II be may call alternately for cpnsultaUona’one of the * 
r^lar consulting (thysldans. The re^t of this consultation is final. Any 
applicant who has b^n assigned to group ll by the examining physician may, 
on application to the superintendent of schools, hare a consultation between the 
examining physlcinn and one of the regularly appointed consulting phystdana 
The result of thi^exam|uatlon is final. 






^ >0 omr ijunoKa soi^ooi^ fob teaohsbs. 

The Baltimore record is fairly simple. 


(Baltimore Teachers’ Training School ] 


Name, _ 

Date of Birth. _ _ 

Family History, _ 

Vnccln^lon, 

, Date, * 1 

Personal History, 

Remarks, _ 







form 8 . 

[ Uoversp.) 

Riamining' Phy^oian. 

Height, - Weight, 

i;yes,- Ears, __ 

Mouth,-- Neck, _ 

He^rt, _ _ 

Pulse, _ 

Nose, -_ 

Skin, --. 

, Temperature, 

-- - -. Throat, 

Teeth, 

Lungs, 

Alimentary Tract, - 

-.i-u. Chest Expansion, 

Reproductive System, 
Asymmetry, ’ . 

Head, -. 



One of the fullest statements requii^ed is' that of Indianapolis, 
which is here given : 

^ Dote nomlno/lon /g 

Statement of Phvsical Histoby and Condition of Applicant for Appoint- 
ment AS Teach^ 

INDIANAPOLIS PI BLIC SCHOOLS. 

( By Act of Board of School CommL^aloneni, July 10, ISBA.) 


RACE— WHITS OR ELACX. 

UAKKlEP OR smOLE. 

SEX— UAI.X OR rXUAl.R. 

1 . 



AOS. ^ 

• DATS or BIRTH. 

WHERE BORN. ^ ' 

W 




I btt^y agree to ansmr all qnesttona oonectly to the best of my knowledge, any willful daoeit workina 
at a tonelture of my poatwn. 


Blgbauire of applicant. 


Wttnen~8up’t of Schoolt. 



BHTk4N0B IKTO BOHOOL8. 

APPLICAirc.’S STATKMIHT TO UDICAI, XXAlbimt. 


B. NlUS IN rULL. 

WHin oa : 

BUCE. « 

AGE. 

OOCUFATIOM. 

WXIOHT. 

HKXOHT. 

ntruax. 


Lbs. 

Ft. ' In. 


Hal'S you now or ever had sny of the following diseases: 


Apoplexy...^ 1 

1 Disease of heart 

Jumdinh. 

Uloeni 

Asthma. 

Disease of liver 

Paralysis 

Varioose veins 

Rronc^hitLs 1 

PUee 

Pleunsy 

Hemorrhage of lungs . . 

Canratr 

Fistula 

PneanHinia 

Bplnal disease 

Tiimon 

Disease of urinary organs . . 

Rheumatism 

C<Mi3tant cough....... 

Consumption 

General ^blUty .* 

Hysteria 

Yellow fever 

Disease of brain 

Gout 

Neurasthenia 


Disease of lungs...: 

Insanity 

Smfula 







Rave you been vaocloated? | 


Are you ^ptured? 


If 30 , Ut a truss wom^ 


Are you subject to head- 

Do you have epilepsy or &ta? 

Ba^*e you a oougfa, ex- 

ache, vertifra, or any ner- 
\*ous or muscular disease? 

pectomtloD, na^lta* 
tlott, or alldcQit 
breathing? . 

1 


1 

i 

Arts you subject to dyspep- 
sia, dyseutery, or alar- 
rhea? 

Are you now under constant care of a physician? 

Who Is your physician? 

^ ■ 



Whftt was the la^ disease you were treated for and how long were you iUT 


(Pkftician^ 


“) Is 


history gOod, fair, or bad? ( ) 


C. VAUtLT HIS- 
TORY. 

Father 

AQKir 

uvoro. 

ooKomoN or health. 

AOE AT 
DEATH. 

CAUSE or DALTR. 

Uotber , 


*► 



Brothers living 





Sisters living 







... 1 

P 


Do you now sleep or have you ever slept In the same room with one having oonstimpllonT 


Did any of your grandparents, perrots, brotberi, or slsteis ever have oonsumptioD or any ^monaiy 
or scrofulous dleeasee? ^ 


Hsve you any kidney dlaetssT 


If so, the urine should be tested. 

Spedflo gravity Alboxneo... 

Reaetlon Sugar 


Is menstniatlon regular or healtbyT If not, state conditions snd probable csose . . 

Meoopsuse. (Oyer It or not) 

How many obildren bave you badf ..... bats oflstt oonfinemeni 

„ Have been left Ui poor haaltb tram prewtons tabofsr 


fig 


CITT taAINIITQ BOBOOlS FOB TEACHEnS. 
B.mBT OF EXABHrlHG FHTSICIAE. 


Is roptntory murmur clear over both limg* , . 
Respuatlon per minute . . 

Are there Indlcatiosu of li 


flung disease. .. 


A. 

B, 
C-. 


Is chapter of heart’s action uniform and regular. .. ! \ 

Are ittfWmds Donnai I n 

Are there any Indicitions of diseased blood voasels i (' *’ ( 


la the pulse regular or irregular | ^ 

State average rate per minute 

iae / ^ ** . ' ' 

Are there any indications of impaired or diseased vital nnrans 
Hearing 

Sight 


Girth of rh«wti^**P e^plrallon . . . . 



In 1 e\i 

uinn or chesty inspiration 





Have you your average wei^t . 


— V — day o^- — 19 examined the above person, and find that the 

oattonSoi5d^b«*» that the applicant’s constitution is > The appli- 


Appr ved; 


Sigiiolure of Medical Kx^miner. 


8 up ’t. of Schools. 

Committee on Manual and Physical Training J 


Remarks: 


* State whether firit-class, unfavorable, or bad, * Fill In accepted, rejected, or poetponed indefinitelp. 

No medical examination at entrance is required in Watertown, 
Macon, Burliiigton, Evansville, Schenectady, St. Paul, Charleston, 
Troy, Elizabeth, Erie', Rociiester. and Columbus. Thf last four 
report a requirement later in theVourse. In Elmira the examina- 
tion is recommended. In several cities the answei^ to the inquiry is 
In case of doubt,” ** When necessary,” etc. In Reading the regular 
semiannual exainination given to all pupils is extended to members 
of the training school. 

V The reports available do not show that many candidates are re- 
- . jected because of the i-esulls of the examinations given them. The’ 
supply «f applicants is not usually sufficiently large to permit of very 
, rigid holding to high standards. The corrective work indicated 
; often fails of accomplishment beca\ise of the short school day and 
the lackj)f gymnasium equipment. The most common basis of op- 
ehition is an examination to determine the applicant’s condition, 

• either on entering the service,'or two years earlier, on entering the 
V. ; training school; In Baltimore the time of the first examination has 
pushed down until it is now* made at the beginning of the 
li/jfnior year in t^e high school, so that the student may gain whaV 
U p^ble. froha the j^vice and ^^irmentf m&de 
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the physicians employed by the school board to make the examina- 
tions, All the girls are examined by two very able women physi- 
cians, and through them special needs are referred to specialists. 

In a thoroughly organized system all students would receive this 
care, but until this is done, it would seem to be economy to give < 
special attention as early in their course as possible to those students 
who are planning to teach. A school needs for t\\^ constructive 4ork 
a well-equipped gymnasium under a competent director in close rela- 
tion with the ablest physicitvps available as examiners and advisers. 
Tn the cases studied the correlation betw’een the rating received in the 
physical examination and high-school and training-school grading is 
not evident. In Baltimore a summary of several classes showed the 
proportion to be 2 very good to 1*2 good ^ 5 fair and 1 poor. 


* 

/ COURSES OF STUDY. 


Nearly all of the students in teachers’ training schools are pre- 
paring for work as elementary teachers. .The only additional course 
found in any number of schools is that preparing for kindergarten 
teaching. This course is reported in Akron, Boston, Brooklyn, _ 
ChicHgo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, Ne\v York, Omaha, Peoria, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Ro^rhcster, Schenectady, St, Louis, Syra- 
cuse, Ti;enton, Troy", and AVashington, Courses in the household 
arts and ^lanual training are given in Washington and Chicago. 
C^hicago has also a deaf-oral class and one, for teachers of crippled 
children. Brooklyn gave in 1912-13 a course for ungraded teachers. 
(See p. 57.) In Omaha a manual training class is permitted by 
the rules. In 1908-9, in Dayton, there was a special course for 
teachers of German. Cleveland announces a regular course for pre- 
paring' teachers in that department. AVashington (colored), in its 
postgraduate course, and the School of Pedagogy, at Philadelphia 
(male) lay special emphasis upon training for graminar-scheoP 
classes. ^ . 


The course for elementary teachers variw 'in the several institu- 
tions, but seldom fails to include aboitt the same range of subjects. 
It is difficult to attempt a quantitative coniparison of the propor- 
tion of time assigned to the various subjects, because the labels in 
some cases are somewhat confudng and work in two schools unc^^r 
different f^mes .will be found to be much the same in character. 
The most complete announcements are published by the schpols in 
Chicago and Cleveland. In, these will he found detailed statements 
of their respective. courses off ^udy.\; 


. ; 7 -/ 
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A consideration of the curriculum^ as a social growth shows, 
among othei^s, three important factors which .mny? for convenience, 
be designated as (1) that of appr^gnticeship, (2) the cultural^ and 
(3) .the experimental. The first of these has to do mainly with the 
present and the immediate demands made upon the student to pre- 
^ pare himself 'for definite duties. The cultural work represents the 
effort to conserve what has proved of value in the past and to assist 
the youth to make it a part of himself. The experimental aspect is 
taken here to naeajv^the responsible reconstructing of experience, 
that side of life v^ich lies open to the future and in \vhich the in- 
dividual may justly feel, that he has some part, eA^en though it l>e 
small, in planning, gathering, and selecting materials and determin- 
ing methods of working. To use a homely figure, in experimental 
work the dice^re not loaded,” 

Normal school courses, and especially city training school courses, 
have been strongly influenced by the apparent necessities of appren- 
ticeship, Much of the cultural material which has been use(T has 
been smuggled in by teachers of history, English, and other method 
subjects. 

The apprenticeship basis has been the chief difficulty in securing 
recognition for the school with reference to its relation to higher in- 
stitutions, The present discussion of vocational Education might to 
help in making advance in this problem. The apprenticeship needs 
^ are very real. They exist in all branches of education, but in some 
departments they have been more definitely placed than they, have 
been in teaching. We need a careful investigation of minimum 
^ necessities, and on this foundation a frank recognition of the im- 
portance of apprenticeship. It is evident from a study of the 
courses of study given below that it is possible to do fairly good 
ta^iiiing in several quite different courses. Since this is true, there 
must be a number of possible eliminations and substitutions Avhich 
could be made the basis for a much more valuable course than any 
of those cffhimonly used. 

Apprenticeship represents the important principle of early spe- 
cialization, without which the individual would be unable to continue 
existence, but which, carried too far, leads to certain recognized evils. 
The complementary principle of the prolongation of the period ' of 
grovth depends on the opportunities provided for cultural and experi- 
mental Work. There is not room here to discuss the needs and possi- 
: biUties in this curriculum of cultural materials. The elective system 
rand many other departures in the so-called new education, with all 
the abuM whi^^^ they have suffe^, are indications of the struggled 
^ ;^e p^ of the es^ say, the democratic 
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tendency. Apprenticeship and culture represent a necessary work, 
the adaptation of the individual to an existing environment. Experi- 
ment is required in order that he may learn to adapt himself to a 
cha;jging environment and that he may have a share, however small, 
in making changes in his environment. 

Education, from this standpoint, is a cooperative gro 'th in ex- 
perience, affording to the individual resources of self, soc* 'ty, and 
nature, and enabling him to participate in the progress >rought 
about by the interaction of these factors. 

In the courses printed in the following pages the material gen- 
erally falls into four groups: (1) Education, ^including logic and 
psychology; (2) the common school subjects; (3) the school arts, as 
^ penmanship, music, etc. ; (4) observation and practice teaching. It 
is very difficult to express quantitatively the proportion of time al- 
^tted to these, as there is much overlapping; but from the reports 
Available it is perhaps safe to sHy that nearly an equal amoimt of 
time is given to groups 1 and 4. Somewhat less time is assigned to 
the school arts than to either of these groups, while the common* 
school subjects receive from 50 to 100 per cent more time than do 
educMion or practice. 

There is ^ great difference in the work done in the various schools 
under the same labels. Thus hygiene in some schools belongs almost 
entirely ^in the common school subject group. In other schools it 
involves a large amount of new subject matter, while in such a course 
as that given in Baltimore there is much of th<‘ experimental, in- 
cluding the hygiene of civic and^ocial life as well as definite labora- 
tory work in assigned responsibilities in the housekeeping of the 
training school. . ' . 

An important phase of apprenticeship which has as yet received 
Aoo little attention is in training' to use graphs and other mathe-., 
matical tools which render simpler and more adequate important 
aspects of classroom work. 

The most academic of the. courses given is probably that of the 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy. The planning of a course for 
men only naturally leads to a greater emphasis upon collegiate sub- 
jects, The latest requirements of this school, however, give greater 
recognition to certain apprenticeship necessities than were formerly 
provided. ' 

The term “ psychology ” covers a variety of courses, from* ^me that'* 
are very narrowly utilitarite to others as abstract as the situations 
will allow. One fortunate result of one philosophical title in the 
training-school curriculum has been that it hc^ bc^ made the cover 
in somei cases fdr a considerable amount of cultural and experimental,^- 

l^d* . in 
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need much of this material during the time when they are con- 
, cemed with reconstructing their scheme of life, and with formulat- 
ing more or less consciously a system which will serve as a relating 
background for the various confusions and perplexities which ^fiey 
meet. The French tried to meet this by crowding the cyclopedia 
of philosophy into the last year of the lycfe. A frank recognition 
of this need and an effort to meet it on a oommon-sense basis would 
mark a great advance in Nie training school curriculum. 

No attempt is made to criticize or evaluate the various courses 
which have been selected for publication here. It has seemed best 
to present them as given, in order that those who are interested 
may have a range of material for study and comparison. 

Outlines of courses have been received froiii tlie schools in Atlanta. 
Columbus, Davenport, Elizabeth, Elmira, Erie, Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Harrisburg, Schenectady, St. Paul, Yonkers, and Youngs- 
town. 

The most definitely standardized State course is that of New York. 
The outlines for New York City and Rochester will indicate the 
requirements of-»those cities based on the- State standard. Further 
selections have been made of Boston, Bridgeport, the School of 
Pedagogy in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Reading, Trenton, AVashiiig- 
ton (colored), Cleveland, Toledo, Indj^napolis, Chictj^o, St. Paul, 
Macon, and Birmingham. . ^ ^ 

In some cases, as Chicago and Cleveland, the detailed statement of 
courses is omitted, because these schools publish announcements which 
render the material available to those who send for it. 

There seems to be a tendency to combine kindergarten and pri- 
mary training. Especial men,tion of this arrangement is made in 
reports from Trenton, Rochester, and Birmingham. In St. Lrouis 
there was a surplus of kindergartners on the waiting list, and it 
was decided to admit no further classes into the kindergarten normal 
course. This has been a separate institution, but when kiii4ergarten ^ 
training is resumed it will become a department of the. Teachers 
College. , 

In Cincinnati the College for Teachers cooperates with the Kin- 
dergarten Training School in preparing for positions in the city. 
Psychology and the history and principles of- education are given 
by the cbllege faculty. A home-economics course is given jointly 
by the Kindergarten Training School and the College for Teachers. 
Cooperation has aim been established with the art academy in the 
training of art teachers. In 1911 there were 34 kindergarten gradu-. 

: .ates ; 12 normal art, and 41 household The number of elementary 

gra;dua^ in the College for- Teachers ^as 33. 
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New York State Education Department. * 

COUB8E OF STUDY FOB TRAINING TEACHERS. 


Minimum course.— This course Is deslgnaleil as a mlnimftm to meet the re- 
quirements of the laws of 1895. chapter 1031, and at least 500 hours must be 
devote^ to Its completion. y 

, (a) Subjects and suggestive time allowance —The number of hours to be 

devote<l to each subject shall be determined by the local seb^i authorities. 
The number of hours placed opposite the several subjects is to be regarded as 


suggestive only, and as indicative of their relative value. 

(hi Subjects and periods of 60 minutes each: 

% Period*. 

Psychology and principles of educnti(ui.._ 80 

History of education 60 

Solrflol manugement 20 

Methods lu matheniutlcs 50 

Metliods in elementary science, nature study — plants, auimals, ininenils — 

and physiology and hygiene : 40 

Methods luteadlng, si>elling and phonics, and literature for children 60 

Methods In language, composition, and graimnnr 50 

Methods in geography 30 

Methods In drawing 30 

Methods in history and civics 30 

Physical culture, with methods ,i 30 

Methods In music 30 


(c) Observation^ and practice teaching . — At least 50 hours shall he si>ent by 
each member of the training -^’hool 4ft observation, and at least 50 ^bours In 
pn^tlce teaching. 


pn^tl( 


1)LPART.MENT OF EDUCATION, ClTY OF NeW YOSK. 


corasER OF study for training 
scnooi.s FOB teachers. 

First Year — First Term. 

I’erlods. 


^Loglc-: Science and art of think- 

lng_’____, 4 

Knglisli: Reading, spelling, phon- 

Ica, voice training 4 

Science: NatuWl^tudy ja__ 5 

Art: Drawing and constructive, 

work *3 

Pehnmnship and blackt>oard writ- 
ing 2 

Sewing 2 

Physical culture 2 

Singing 2 

/ , 24 

00467*— 15 3 


COURSES OF STUDY FOB TRAINING 

SCHOOLS FOB TEACHERS— Continued. 


• , t 

First Y^r — Second Tarm. 

PertodB. 

Psychology ^ 5 

Elnglish: Language, composition, 

and grammar 4 ‘ 

Mathematics: Aritimietlc, elemen- 

tary^eometry, and algebra 4 

G<>ography ^ 3 

Art: Draw'ing and couBlructive 

work 3 

Sewing 1 

Physical culture " 2 

Singing 2 / 

9 


34'. 
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M OITT TKAININQ SCHOOLS FOB TBACHJEB8. 

Depabtmert of Education,, Citt of New York— Continued. 


eoXJBSEfi OF STUDY FOB TEvClNIRO 

scnooi^ FOB TEACHERS — Continued. 
Second Year — First Term. 

Peflddfl. 


PrincipIeH nntl history of educa- 
tion 5 

-En^ish: Composition, teaching of 
literature. chiUlren’s literature, 

story-telling 3 

History and clvies ' 4 

Science: Method of teaching ele- 
mentary science 2 

Mathematics: Methods 2 


Art: Drawing, constructive work, 

blackboard sketching 2 

Physical culture 2 

Singing- 2 


24 

Second Year — Second Term. 
Practice teaching as substitutes. 

OEWEBAL DIRECTIONS, 

1 , The time devoted to physical 

• tmining, two j'leriods i>er week, may 
be distributed throughout the w'eek at 

• the discretion of the principal. 

2 , Not less than 00 minutes i>er 
week during the first,, second, and 
third terms shall be devoted to the 
observation of work in the model 
school. 

3 , Part of the time set apart fior the 
study, of methods of teaching a branch 
of study may be devoted to giving 
lessons in that branch to a group of 
pupils selected from the model school, 

KINDEBOABTEN COURSE FOB TRAINING 
8CHOOI,8 FOB TFjiCHEBS/ 

^ * First Year — First Term. 

(Baipe as In regular course.) 

Periods, 

Logic: Science and art of think- 


ing 4 

EngUfth: Reading^ speHing,*^ phon- 
ic®, voice training 4 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE FOB TRAININO 
scHOOi.s FOB TEAcnifRS— contInue<l. 

Periods. 


Science: Nature study 5 

Art; Drawing and constnictivo 

work ;{ 

Penmanship and blackboard writ- 
ing : 0 

Sewing 1 2 

riiValcal culture : ' 2 

Singing 2 

Obsorvution 3 


■ 2T) 

First Year — Second Term. 

/ / Periods. 

Psychol ogj' and principles of edu- 
cation 1 5 

English: Voice training, coini»osi- 


tlon, including stoiy-telllng 3- 

Nature study : 3 

Drawing 1 o 

Music: Songs nud games 3 

Mother play \ 

Physical culture 

Gifts and occupaUons ft 

Observation i 

« " 26 

Second Year — First Term. 

PeiiodH. 

til story of education .3 

Principles of education with spe- 
cial reference to the kindergar- 
ten 3 

English : Voice training, children’s 
literature, coinjiOHltion, includ- 
ing story-telling 3 

Nature study 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical culture 2 

Music: Songs and games 3 

Gifts and occupations 3 

Program : Kindergarten proc^ 

dure . 3 

Observation j 


25 

Second Year — Second Term. * * 

Practice teaching as substttutea 



■ a 

^ Length of course, 2 years. 
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HosTON Normal School. 

(FlgureH Udlcate Dumber of perlodn per week.) 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

First Term — it! weeks. 


OrnI rendlni: (i'clmlini: plionij^'s) 

S weeks; .story telling, 4 we<‘Us_ 3 

J>1kM11iik 1 

Arithmetic 3 

(ieoprnphy 3 

Fenmiin.shl]) i 

riiysloJ^py uml hygiene 2 

Drawing and inanmil training ,2 

Klernehtary scioiice 1 

Kduoailoniil yisycliology 2 

Music 2 

(,'liornl i)nictie*e 1 

iiymnnslimi work 2 

Observation in nuKlel school 1 

Morals and manners i 1 

Second Term — 12 w\‘rks. 


. IVriiKis. 


Uniinnilir (10 weeks) ; methods 

(2 \veel(s) 4 

Arithmetic 3 

'fJeogmiiliy i 3 

lUackhoard jieiimanshlp i 

riiysiology uiul hygiene. _ 2 

Drawing ami hianunl training. __ 2 

Kdncatlonal psychology 2 

Mnsit* 2 

(Mioral jiractiee 1 

(lymuaslnm w^ork 2 

:Ol)servatlon in model school.. 2 
Morals and manners. 1 1 

Third Term — 12 weeks. 

^rerhxlfl. 

Literature^ (10 .wetHks.)': metli- 

( h\s (2 weeks) 1. 3 

CoiuiKisltion 2 

Arithmetic 1 3 

CJe<^graphy 3 

Physiology and hygiene. 2 

Dhiwing and manual training 2 

Elementary science 1 

Eduontlonnl psychology.! 1 

Music : 2 


JUNIOR YEAR — foiitinnctl. 

I’crlods, 


Choral practice--- 1 

Cynmaslnin work 2 

Observatjifn In m<Klel so lion 1 2 

Morals and manners 1 


SENIOR year. 

One Term — 12 weeks. 

Periods. 


Literature 1 

ComiK>sitlon 2 

Constructive geometry 2 

Geography methods l 

U. S. history 3 

Theory of physical training 2 

Drawing and manual training 2 

Elemeutacy science 2 

jfHi story of gjdnct^^lon 2 

Kindergarten principles 2 

Principles of eilucation : 2 

Choral practice ' l 

Gymnasium work ^ 

One Term — 12 weekn. 

Periods. 

Methods in English 3 

Methixis in arithmetic 2 

Methods In geography 1 

U. S. history and methods 3 

School hygiene 2 

Drawing and manual training 2 

Elementary science and methwls. 2 

History of e<lucatlon 2 

Principles otf educntliw 2 

School administration/- ' 2 

Choral practice l 

Gymnasium* work 2 


One Term — 12 wedkn. 

Observing and (encblng in public 
schools — a days per week. 

Substitute and evening sebbol service— 
1 iieriod per week (Friday after- 
noons). 

Couferences- 1 or 2 periods per week 
(Friday aftemooxis). 
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Bbidoeport Course of Studv.' 


Studies. 

/ 


English 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Principles oflettching. 

OenemI methfkl 

Hlstor>» of e(incation . . 

Psycholog>- 

Nature study 

Music 

Drawing 

Writing 

Physical training 


Common school subloots. . . . 
Education and psychology . 
Schoui arts 


.^r 


40-minute \ 
periods. ; 


Hours. 


200 : 

; 133 

120 1 

1 W) 

90 i 

j 60 

90 

m 

w ! 

I 61 

j 

i 30 

70 

4/ 

60 ' 

1 34 

62 

41 

62 , 

1 41 

62 

41 

02 

41 

1 L008 

672 

460 

307 

300 

201 

1 

1 164 


Practice teaching not includwl In csfimute. 




Hociiester (N. Y. ) Flan of Courses by Semf.stf.rs. . 

(Number of periods peY week Indicated by figures.) 
NORMAL. 



First year; 

^Second year. 

* First semester. 

Second semester. 

F Irst semester. 

! 

Second semester. 

i|tfHliP*ogy 6 

method 2 

^K^H^anagemont . . 2 
Khfijfarum method.. 3 
•Phyffltal training 3 

■Ifsnflal training. 

1 

History of education. 4 [ 

Bfadtng method 2 1 

^ithmetlomethod... 3 

Physical training 3 

Drawing 6 

Music 2 

Observation ■. 2 

Language method ... 3 

Nature study 5 

Geography method.. 4 
Manual induing and 

sewing 5 

Physical training 3 

Music 2 

Ob.<iervatioD 2 

Teaching in the grades. 
Mu.slc 


KINDERGAUTEN. 


ida.::::;: 


IT 


.*> 
2 

Jfanagement... 2 

Kin<fa>rgarten method.. 3 

PhyMcal training 3 

Drawing 3 

IfuMo...... 2 

Manual training. 


IIlstor>*of education.. 4 

Primary methods 2‘ 

Nature study 4 

Kindergarten method 4 

Physical training 3 

Drawing.,..., 2 

Music. 2 

Observation 2 


Teaching In the kin- 
dergarten and pri- 
mary grades, kln- 
deri^uten method . . 3 


Music... 


Teaching in kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten tnothod. 2 
Music l 


PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Psychology 6 

History method... 
Kindergarten meth^. .'3 

Physical training 3 

Drawing 2 

^ Muito 2 

Manual training s 

' Penmanship 2 


History of ediinatlott.. 4 

Reading method 2 

Arithmetic method... 4 

Physical tratnihg 3 

Drawing 3 

Music I 

Kindergarten method 4 
Nature study,.: 4 


Morning spent In 
teaching in kinder- 
garten. 


Morning spent 
teaching grades. 


Oeogntphy _ 

Ktndergaheo method .3 


ge method 3 
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C0UB8E8 OF BITUDY. S7 

School ok Pkuaooov, IMiiladelphia, 1911—12, 

FIRST Yeae. ’ _ 

/. Technical ('vursen. 

History of Kducation. — First or second lerm : Orientnl, Greek, Homan, jiud me- 
(Hipval (^nc'iUkm, and the etlucatloiuil movement in Huroi>e since the Hen- 
iilss;uice. Outlines of educntlonal theory in the nineteenth century. Three 
hours. 

Genenil redn^ogy.— First or second term: Two hours. 

Special Petlapogj*. — Principles nnd methods of instruction iu elementary schools: 
Two hours. 

School I^w. — P^rst-terni: One hour. 

School Administriitlou. — Second term: One hour. 

II. t>choiit»*U' Courecf. 


Iti^Qulred, 

Psychology, — First or pecoud term: (loneral introductory (*ourse: Three hotirs. 
I.ogtc. — First or second term : T'.vo hours. 

jtJwgraphy. — First term: One hour lecture. Two hours laboratory. One hour 
recitation. 

^‘hysiology. — Second term: One hour le<’lure. Two hours lalstratory. One hour 
recitation. 

(ioverninent. — First term; American Government, Second term : 5luiilciiml * 
, government. Three hours, 

^ Knglish Comixisition. — First term: A theory of Kngllsh usag*». Second term: 
Kxi>ositlon ai\d argumentation. Two hours and a confer(M»ce. 

Drawing, — Drawing and modeling. Two hours. 

Music. — Vocal music. One hour. 

PhysU*al training. — First term: One hour. Stvoud term: One hour. 

Penmunshlp. — First or second term : One hour. 


Muthoinatlca.- 


.^Secoud'term : Plane analytlcftl 


Second term: American oco- 


First term: Advanced algebra, 
geometry. Three hours. 

History,— First term: English economic history, 

‘nomro history, Thriie hours. 

English Literature.— First term: The drama before ShakesiH^aVe,. Second ter^E:. 

Six comedies of Shnkesi>eure. Three hours. 

Optional Electives.— Senior advanced courses In Greek, Ijitln, (lermau, or 
French. Beginners' course in Ijitln, Two hours. (Omitted in 191M8.) 


SECOND' YEAR, 


/, technical Courae*. 


Oomporatlve PetUgogy.— First ov second term: Two hours. 

Special Pedagogy.— T^lndpies and methods, practice-teaching &nd observation 
work, Lectureai One hour.* Teaching iu the school of pmettea Five 
bemrs. Oon^rences. Two hours. Systematic obsen^attons In elementary 




schools. Special assijnii^ntB. ^ 
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Required. / 

Social Science. — First or second temi^ Sociology and ethics. Two hours. 

Educational Psychology. — First or second term: ClifVd study. Two hours. 

* Phllosophy.^•-Flr8t or second term: History of modern philosophy. Two lionra 
Drawing. — One hour. 

Music. — Vocal music. One hour. 

Elect ivee.^. 

Mathematics. — First and second term : Analytical peonietry and calculus. Three 
hours. 

General Biology. — One hour lecture; two hours laboratory. 

'Advanced Physiology.— Otie hour lecture; two hours laboratory. 

Botnnyt^^^ue hour lecture; two hours laboratorj*. 

Advanced Geography. — Three hours. 

Economics. — First term: Ek’ononilc theory. Second te^m: American economic 
problems. Three hours. 

Political Science— Mrst term; Municipal government* Second term: American * 
political theory. Three hours. 

English ComiK)8ltion-— First term; The narrative. Second term: Description * 

tt«d versification; Two hours and a conference. 

English Literature. — SpeSal aspects of nineteenth century literature. Three 
hours. 

Teachers’* Plnygroufid Course.— Second term: Theory and practice. Three 
, . periods weekly. 

...Baltimore, T rACiiEBs’ Trainino School. 

COUBS£ or STUDY. 


it Is Intended that the first semester should be primarily cultural.' The 
student is sot ready to take thp attitude of a tencher.i The firsl attack ui>on 
work In'a new division of the school Involves, however^ many iiroblems of 
apprenttcesblp and is especially favorable for developing a more experimental 
and liberal attitude. 

• f 

At the beginhlng of the second semester all members of the corps cooperate 
in assisting the- student to organize material from the standpoint of 'the 
learner's* needs The second and third semesters have their major emphasis 
,opon apprenticeship,' 

There seems to be good reason to prefer that practice teaching he done during 
^e. third semper. When this Is not possible, the course oytlined r^ulres r;^ 
adjustment to its advantage. : * 

. In the f6ni^ semester the mlno^ of culture and apprenticeship are of great 
importancet is desired that the chief interest should lie In the resix>h8lblUty 
the student for her own health, habits of work, knowledge of conditions and 
standards, and attitude toward life. 

convenient' grooplDg of the courses is under the following heads; I. 
coufsss---A8Beroblies; etc. n. Bduchtlon aud bygtei^e. III. Partici- 
pation.^^, practice. IV» Wementary-Bchopl, subjects.. V. Schdol arts., • 








COXmsra OF STUDY. 






« Division H. Education and Hygiene. 

Education JOl. Fintt*4eF»— Junior year. 

A Study of the Interests, Activities, and Occupations^ of Children and .Older 

Students, 

A begrinninfi^ Is made in some observation and Intros{>ectiun on the part of 
the student with reference to hi^ own methods of studying, taking notes, re- 
citing. etc. ^ * 

The characteristics and needs of children at various stages of development 
nre studiatl. ns well ns the means used to meet these needs. This Involves a 
consideration of the home and of such instltptious 4ts the day nursery, the 
kindergarten, the Montessorl school, and the elementJtry school. 

0 Tt Is desire<l that the student shall, become intimately acqualdted with chlh ’ 
' (fren as individuals and in groups, but shall have toward them other relations 
than those of the teacher. 

Past and present attitudes toward such matters as Instinct, habit, study. ^Ihy. 
punishment, discipline, etc., are di5«cus8e<i. 

Acquaintance Is made with journals, texts, and reference books, and with 
the use of graidis and other meiuiH of comprehending and stating the material 
of most 8lgniflcanc*e at this stage. 

Assignment is made of problems In child life, school records, the uae of 
grajifis.' etc., which can be worked out with advnnhtge during the student's 
second term’s work in the clnssroom, > „ 

Textbooks : 

Betts — The Recitation. 

Colvin nnd Bagley — Human Behavior. ' 

Kirkpatrick — Individual , In the Making; Fundumentals of Child Study. 

McMurry— How to Study. 

Reference books : 

Buniett — The One I Know Rost of All, etc. 

' Colvin — The I-earntng Process. 

Dewey — School and Society. 

Hnll — Adolescence. ^ 

Johnson — Education by Plays nnd (lames. i 

Montessorl— Montessorl Method. 

Rqwe — The Physical Nature of Child. • 

Shinn — Biography of a Baby. 

Tanner— The Child, 

V Vandewalker — Kindergarten In the Unlt^ StateA 
Wiggins — Children's Highta 

, Siucation 102, Second term — Junior year. 

An Introduction to the Study of Psychology. 

DeflnitlonA divisions, methods, and field of peycfhlogy are premted, > A 
study of the fnnctlon of consciousness Is made ; alst^f its aspects and' processes, 
Including stmethre, the divisions of the nervous 8ystem» and' of the nennm, 
wipi the function of Its parts.' 

Streas Is laid upon stu^ of topics as attendoo ahd Interest; Uiv 
sdi^ habit tni r«|ahi^ to :^ns^b^e^>n^ upon ;the pj^c eso^ of 
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description, characteristics, function, laws, and training of the various activi- 
ties. 

Textbooks: 

Colvin and Bagley — Human Behavior. 

Plll|bury — Essentials of Psychology. 

Reference books: 

Angel 1 — Psychology, % 

Dewey — Psychology. 

Hall — Founders of Modem Psychologj-: 

Uames — Psychology. 

MUnsterberg — Psychol og,v nnd the Te^icher. 

EdViUtion J[03, Third ievin — Junior year. ^ 

^ ^jite In the School. 

During the third term the* point of view of Uie teacher is empha8ize<l and 
the problems studied center in the school. Tbe meaning, motive, .and function 
of education, the curriculum in the broader and narrower senses of the term, 
and the methods used lir learning and teaching are the most Important topics. ' 

A study Is made of the types of lessons and plan making, with ^i>ecial 
stress upon the psychological organization of subject matter, presentation, and 
motivation of the lesson and the types and form of (luestlons.' 

In school administration the most immediate needs are discussed, as the 
organization and control of subject matter, class habits and ideals, and physical 
conditions.’ 

During this term there is an especial effort; to coordinate all the work on 
plan making in the several departments in order that each instructor may make 
use of what others are doing and that the net results may be most readily 
sendceable during the student’s fourth term of preparntlon for senior practice 
teaching. 

Textbooks : 

Ck)lvln, 

Strayer — Brief Course In Teaching Process. 

Reference books: 

Bagley — The Educative Process. ’ , 

Ciiarters — Method of Teaching. 

Hall — Aspects of Child Life and Education. 

Miller — Ps 3 'chology of Thinking. 

Thorndike — Principle of Teaching ; Education. 

Education JO 4 . Eourlh term — Junior year. 

Experiments In Psychology. 1 

I By the end of the third term the student Is able to use the material In the 
^orks on psychology and child stofe with some degree of econoi^. Study Is 
^de of types of Imagery and varl^on id reaction time. Assistance Is given 
in the nndMStanding and u^e of some of the tests for measuring penmanship, 
the* Courtis tests in arithmetic and English, etc. It Is not expected that 
^dentM j» 0 ]| )^me proficient in ^e work In so brief a course, but It Is 
desired hf them to follow Int^lllgratly ej^rlmbots are carr^ on^ 
and ai^redfitloa such }<^unials aslJie loarniO. of Educational 

jlg^l^cal cainlc, etc. y ^ , 
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Reference books : 

Courtis Testa — Common Test 
Sezishore — ElemenUiry EjEj>erlment8 in Psychology. 

Rusk — Introduction to Exi>erimenlal Psychology. 

Starch — Exj^eriuients in EducAtioual Psychology. 

Stone — Arithmeticnl Ahilitiea 
Titchener— Primer of PsjTholog)’. 

Education JOo. Fifth or seventh term — S/iiiior year.\ ^ 

Princlitles of Teaching. 

A further study of plans. esiH*cially inductive and deductive analogy"; motiva- 
tion, with stress upon Initiative on part of the student; presentation and use of 
sui)ject matter as a mejins rather than as an end; and the art of qiiV'stioning 
leading to greatest individual initiative. 

In school administration are presented various phases of school rel»itionsA< 
anti ohligHtlona f divisions of class which alTord the best iH)salbilltie8 for In- 
dividual development r some study of standards; new tendencies nnd require- 
ments in public schools. ' 

Textbooks : Strayer — Brief Course in the Teaching Process. 

Reference books: 

Bolton — Principles of Teaching. * 

Charters — Methods of Teaching. 

Dutton — Sclvool Management. 

King — Education for Social Efficiency. 

Betts — Social Principles of Education. 

• Rowe — Habit Formation. 

Spencer — Ed non t i oii . 

Education JOG. Sixth or eighth term— Senior year. 




V 


The Reconstruction gMixperlence. 


Ths course Is best gl^■en lu the last term of the second year. When It Is 
taken lu the sixth term some modlflcationa are necessary. 

It is iutend(^l that the student be given assistance In rounding up and co- 
ordinating the meaning of the various courses and other experiences "of the 
two years, and Jn formulating an attitude toward some of the ipore important 
school aud oth“er soclui problems. The work done is chiefly in psychology, but 
much emphasis is laid upon ethical considerations A study is made of the 
relations of mental processes anrf fatigue; the will as related to other forms of 
doing; the significance of interest and ehiotion; various theories of emotion; 
reasoning in Its use of judgment, conception, and Other process; the self and 
r* the development of character. Some attention Is given to the outloc c on life 
of various educators of the past and present 


Textbooks: Pillsbury, • 

Reference books; 

Dewey and Tufts — Ethics. , ♦ 

pewey^lpterOsl as Bflnted to the Will — Moral Principles Underlying . 

■ :BMa<mtion ; How we Think. , - . .^<^ .*.41 

’ 
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Oatilnefl and Plans. 


Each clat.s teacher is expected to give Instnictloa In the m^ng of repre- 
sentative plans for both primary and higher grades. Ou^lan made by a stu- 
dent for each of the large divisions of the course of to be filtd by the 

teacher with the principal during the third term. Early In the fourtli term 
students will present plans made, together with other evidence of fitnes.'< for 
undertaking practice teadiiiii;, to Uie teacher of practice to whose classes they 
have been assigned. 

During the fourth term each teacher of practice will file with the principal 
one representative plan. Further work will be done In the various subjects, 
so that by the end of the junior year students will be able to make economi- 
cally plans needed In their teaching. 

Especial attention should he given Jn the plan making of the second semester 
to the necessity of planning for real situations Involving real children. The 
part!c!i>atlou jvorK of the year should be made to contribute to this end. 

' f 

Edumiion 111, 112, IIS, Priucipara conference!* — Junior pear. 

These conferences vary according to the needs of the various sections. 

- The object is to afford regular opi>ort uni ties for nil students to confer upon 
questions, problems, and difficulties, and to attempt to determine the relation- 
ships of the several departments. A study is made by each student of one local 
social Institution and of n similar Institution located outside of the Stat^^ 

The conferences are conducte<l witif es|>ccinl reference to preparation for 
participating In teachers^ meetings mnl experience Is gained In locating and 
using material of*value In such meetings as the reports of the United States 
Bureau , of Education, city and State school systems, educational orgnuizntions 
as the National Education Association, book reviews, the Cycloi>edla‘ of Ednca- 
tlon, etc. ' 

Some time la given to stating cases which pres<*nt concretely problems lu 
school etiquette and school ethics. • ^ > 

Mifth attenilon Is given to educatltfnal ainl other i>erlodionla, esi>oct^ly the 
Surv’ey. * 

^Education 115, 116, 'll!, ItS. Princitml'a ‘confcrenccs—Senior pear, 

^ The conferences during the semester of practice teaching are largely lad!- 
vidua 1. During the other half of the year the work follows tho general plan of 
the earlier courses. 5 ^ 

King’s Social Aspects of Education is used as a textbook, and there Is much 
reading In the works of authors who emphasize the social responsTbllltles of 
^ ■ ‘education. ^Each student selects some field in which he can be of special service 
to the entire class. ^ > 

/-. ! Education Its, Fourth — Junior year, 

r, • c. ^ V . 

History of Education. • ^ 

^ • f * 

$ Dqrlng first and second terns in all departments, but especially in ednetf^' ’ 
K history and In. the , work of the teacher of the history of educatioj^ ^ 

'pres^taUon and discussion of eddcaaonal problems with 

; At the opoii^ of third term thljPaiateha: 
tbs ittideat of pro^t- 
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and the developments of the eijj^hteenth and nineteenth centuries most closely 
related to the present. 

Following this work Is a study of primitive wlucntion and of the systems of ^ 
Asiatic countries, Greec^ Home, and the imHlievul period. 

Ediication J2o. Fifth or seventh tcnns—tycnior u^(it\ f 

On the basis of what has been done In the junior year, » systematic study Is 
undertaken of Uie place the school and oLlier eduentioiml institutions has hjid 
in history, with esi>ecial reference to the period since the Kenalssance. Much 
time Is given to the study of the wrillngR of the great e<lu€ator8 and to the 
social and t*conoinlc conditions out of \vhi(*h the various subjtvts of the 
curriculum have arisen. 

Uygicne 10 1, First term — ./gnior year, ^ 

The work of this ternj has two main objects: (1) To aid the students tcT an^ 
vmderptnndlng of some of the more Important ^)rohlepjjj of in*rsonul hygiene ns 
iiulltnitt?d by the reiwrts ni>on the examinations made uihui them by the exam- 
ining physicians; (2) to introduce them to the book aiurjournal material on * 
school hygiene. 

iluch \>f the liousckeeplng in the school, including the boiling of water and 
ihe i>reim ration of a simple noonday limcheou. Is cared for by the students as n 
part of the work In hygiene. >n , 

r ' 

Hygiene 102. Second term — Junior year. 

X ’ / 

The time si>ent by students during this term in clow relations* with children 
in the schoolroom I.s usetl In the hygiene i^erlotls to organize. some standard ref- 
erence material for present and future use in elevating and lK*ttering conditions 
In* schools. Acquaintance Is made with the w'ork of the janitor, the school physi- 
cian and nurse, Hhe district nurges, the health department, nnd other agencies of 
Imiwrtance In the control of health condltlpns, 

t 

• Hygiene 103. Third term — Junior year. 

The dniphasis in all departments this term ui>on the work of the t«mcher In 
instruotron nnd .other school work leads to ^p^ratlon with the teacher of 
physical training in the preparation of plans for exerdlses in the classroom, 
the gymBtraium, the playground, and the home. 

Hygiene 104^ Fourth term— Juniot year. , 


^^re 


are made use of. Before the end of the year each student works out a schedule 
of 108 hours for q child and for a teacher. 

, The work of such organizations as the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 
is referred to and a brief course given In first aid to the Injured. 

Hygiene 105 and 106, Fifth and sixth orserenih and eighth lertns — Senior year. 

The Work of the Junior year is gone over In the light of later exi>erience during^ 


the yae^on and In teaching. 


The material collected Is organized into, a hand- 
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Division in. Participation and Practlca. 

Fartioipation fOL Firnt term — Junior year. 


Term I. IntriKluctlon to t\ Study of the Sch^)l. 

Observation i>eriotls. exeurslons, conferem'ea. and h>i)orts. Observation trips 
to high schools, kindergarten, iiml grade classes; trips to sfxxial InstUuUtms 
within and without the school, such as the d«dal clinic, disi>ensary, imreiit:il 
«<;hool, city hall, courthouse, custoinhouae, etc. 


Pa rtiH tuition ]0^. i^ccond tvnA — Junior year. 

- y The Study of a Neighborhood — Cuunininlty and its School. • 

The inonibers of the junior class are assigned iu groups of 0 to 10 for Intimate 
work under the direction of the teachers of practice. Suggestive studies are 
made of the resources of the neighborhood In nature, art, recreation. Industry*, 
home life, civic institutions, etc. * 

Acquaintance is gained with special features of the particular schools, ns 
cooi>eratioii with iMireuts’ organizatlonH and the municipal art league, civic oen* 
ters, equipment for playgrounds, automatic fire extinguishers, vacuum denning 
apparatus, etc. ^DingraniH drawn of the locallt.v. the school grounds, building, 
classroom, etc. Cominitations nmde of the jda.v space, air space, and light 


^ The Curriculum ns n Socinl Growth. 

The aim of thisj course is to coordinate the work done In all departments 
during the first hatf year and to assist the students to organize the larger move- 
ments of the elementary course of study to serve as a background for the jdan- 
moklng which Is eiuranslzod hy all teachers at this time. 

i'arffctprtfion /O.J. Fourth term — Junior year. 

Preimration for Senior Practice Teaching, 


* available as compare<^^*ith detennlnod stnndyds. 

103/ Third term — Junior year 


The assignment In groups for Term II Is made, ns far ns possible, to home' 
neighborhoods In order to give the students the opportunity to work in fields 
. with which they have at the start some acquaintance. 


Participation i05, lOS: Firtt and ttCcond term 9 — Senior year (for $ovie Mtudentff 
third and fourth ternm). 

Special Teaching Problems. .* 


During the half year of ten'ching some time Is spent -by students Individually 
and In'smojl groups In the study of eduCAtlonal situations which wfll lend to 
more thoughtful (^nsidcrntlon of their hmnedlate problems In wider relntlon- 
stilps. VIsItB %re made to /classes In practice salesmanship under- criticism in 
^atofe schools, to the classes of expert .teachers in private and public schools, 
to collie clnMf , working in subject matter of Mpeolal hlgniflcnnce ito the 
etcv ! ' \ ” " ■ * 
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Participation 107, 108, Third and fourth terms— Senior year {for tfCme students 
V first and second terms). 

Students are helped to round up what knowledge they have gained of the 
city school system, and to determine what studies and visits are needed to 
supplement this nud to make It nmre effective. 

Practice teaching HI, 112, First and Second terms — Senior year {third and 
fourth terms for some students) , 

One semester of the senior year Is si>ent In residence In the elementary school. 
Regular confereuces are held both withiu and without school hours, In which 
there are discuaslous of problems centering In the teaching, but Involving obser- 
vation, study, Investigation, and conference with various lersons. 

Before completing the course a student niust demonstrate her ability to mee1> 
practically the various situations arising In a classroom and for some lerlod 
of time to conduct the work of n clnss ludeiendently. 

% 

* a 

, Division IV. Elementary School Subjects. 

rOl-RSES IN ENOMSH. 

Engtish JO I, First term — Junior gear. 

The first problem of Instructor nut! students In the English course is to 
determine the working jutssibllltles and actual nchleveiuent of the various 
students In coinjutsitlon, reading, imto taking, outlining, rending aloud, ^public 
8i>eaklng. re<*ltlng. si>elling. iH*nmanshii>. etc. To accomplish this end. class 
ami Imlividual conferences ami test.s are ustHl, and a record Is made of the 
results' in such form that all piirtles concerned may have the advantage of 
km>wle<lge of Individual dlffereuoes. 

On the basis of these studies the students are claKsifle<l Ato worktag groups, 
ncvordlng to their ahlllty to aet imlei»endentiy and thoir need of Instruction and 
assistance. 

Early in the course a few parlods are taken to gain acquaintance with the 
resources aud the organization c^the school library. 

^Jnglish 102, Second term — Junior year. 

✓ 

»► 

Th^two main objects of the work of this trt-m are to develop a common-sense 
view of the use of Everyday English ” and to gain an acquaintance with the 
English course of study In the elementary schools of Baltimore. Some attention 
Is paid to the^courses given In otlicr city systems,' and further use Is made of 
the organization of the first term, esiieclnlly ns It concerned elementary and 
ft secondary studies. * ' 

English S)3, Third iefm — Junior year. /“ 

, The work of this term Is nec^asnrlly more definitely specialized and streases 
apprenticeship. Much time Is given- to t\ye transfer from outlines of subject 
matter to the statement of subject matter. Lesson plans are Worked out for 
both primary axKl grammar grade classes. ' ' / * 
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English 10^. Fourth term — Junior year. 



During the second and third terms the students have had some contact with- 
a large number of eleiueutary textbooks. In the fourth term some classlflcntlon 
of the various types of i:eaders. language bookSk etc.. Is iiudertiikon. Reviews 
and comparisons of books are written from the standpoint of the teacher, who 
Is culIfHl ui>ou to make recoimnendatlou of new texts. 

Reading lists are unulo for children of vnrloys ages and Interests; also for 
adults. Tile i>»iblic and other lihrnrlea are 8tiidU*d from the standiwlnt of the 
nee<ls which they recognize and attempt to meet. 

English 105. First or third term — Senior year. 

The books on the teaching of English used during the Junior year are gone 
♦through more systematically, in order that each sttident may nave an organlzeil 
bo<ly of ]>rinclples of Engjlsh teaching derived from bis experience In the sub- 
ject and closely related to It. I|e must prove that he Is able to flud and use the 
reference. j>erlodIcal. and text material of the department. 

Much time is glvou to the courses of study used in other schot)ls. 

English lOG. Second or fourth term — Senior year. 

In the Inst term the emi>lm.s|s is ui>on the individual and his future work in 
English. Whatever nctpialutance the student lmH^vith other languages and with > 
Anglo-Saxon, and esiw*clally middle English, l.s use<l to aid him to regard lan- 
guage ns a changing, growing tool of communication. 

ftmie time Is given to the announcements of English courses in uoVmal 
schools and In universities, and siH^cinl study Is made of tlie iwsslbllltles oi)eii 
to these students for further growth by tbe use of libraries, clubs, extension 
classes, etc. 


COURSKS ir? HISTOBY. 




IlUthry 10.1. First term — Junior year. 


As in the other deimrtnients much time is given during the first term to de-^ 
termining the status of Individual sttidents in history. A record O’ made of the 
work/that each student has done and also of his command of background essen- 
tials. 

A beginning is made In local studies centering in Efnltlmore and Maryland. A 
BpeclaU sylinbtm is provided for this work In local history and geography. Ex- 
peditious arc ntndc In connection with the course in paklclp 




History 102. Second term — Junior year. 

The work of this term Includes n continuation of local studies and an Investi- 
gation of' the Baltimbro course of study ,in history for elementary sciioola 
History Is considered as tbe center of humanistic studies and as a subject re- 
quiring acquaintance with simple and fundamental occupations and activities as^ 
well As with the more highly develoiied aspects such as politics, art, end re- 
ligton, * . 

^,^:. Biiiwry.lOSan^ lO\, Third *an4 tourth4erms~Junior year ^ ^ 


/Mrlni tldi lyi™ 


Itud^t ^ ia >yj[]Mct^ te/r^ch the- point -where lie can ^ ' 

loan cohiiAiaf 


’ ' OOtTB^S OP STUDY. ^ ^ 4^ 

pects fl8 America, Europe, lij^rtry, art, religion, war, education, the home, child 
life, womnn, etc. 

Ip the pliiH innking the nlm is to show the necessity of extensive background 
knowletlge which the particular plan In a sense Indexes and adapts to the 
needs of a particular group of children kuown to some extent to the student: 
Tljfsc plans are concernetl as well with simple social situations as with more 
complex historical material. 

During the fourth term the student’s control of- social material Is further 
tested by his exiterience in participation work in tlie grade assigned. 


History lOo. Fimt or third term — Krm'or pear. 


Mace’s Method in History is use<l as a central text In assisting the student to 
organize a system of principles of history teaeliiiig. A number of courses of 
study in history are criticized and conipnrist)ns are nmde wltli referepce to the 
proiKirtlonate amount of time given In various school systems and the divisions 
of hlstorj" which receive the most consideration. , 




> 


06. Second or fourth term — Senior year. 


' "I. 

• > .An attempt ii^ made in this closing term to drkcuss history In Its relation to . ♦ 

the Imllvidunlts needs and development. In a very limited sense the wmrk has 
^ lo do with tlmse problems which wlil^rtNip^e further study In ethics, sociology, 

% and economics, ^ 

Mathewatint tOt. Firnt term — Junior year. 


The ohjeoL of. this term’s work is to determine the status of the individual 
students In tiieir use and control of arithmetical processes and methods. Tests 
are given to find out proficiency and special nmls. Each student makes a rec- 
ord of tlie re<lilts *of this diagnosis and of tlie requlreuients which m^st be met 
in order to^io efficient work. 

Some time Is siK.*ut uimoi the si>ec’i)d mathematics, requirtxl in ordinary adult 
life and eai>eoi:Uly In the home and school, as the keeping of |»ersonal accounts, 
jy»,e use of graphs. ..the mathematical knowUslge and practice nedtled to use 
weather records and other Information commonly found In newspapers, maga- 
zine articles, institutional rei>ort8, almanacs, etc, 

A brief hut comprehensive survey is made of the mathematics courses given 
In the various secondary schools. 


MathemaiicH 102, Second term — Junior year. 


The place of mathematics in the lives of children and those adults who do 
not reach the higher nmthemntlcal studies is discussed. The elementary course 
of study is gone through In order to det^ermtue wliat mathematical facts and 
pro^Rses are needed to the various grades. 

The major stress Is ut>on determining and Improving the habits and methods 
of students In the fundaiuentu] operations and processes of arithmetic. 

hlathcmatica 10$, Third ierm — Junior ycarT 


The child’s need of mathematics al various stages of development and the 
best method of abating him to the control of Its processes la tbe at 

. this termV'worlL; .* , * 
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CITY TBAININO SCHOOLS FOB TEACHERS. 


. Mathematics JO^. One term — Senior year. 

— I 

Further acquaintance Is made with the present status of testing mathematical 
work by means of Stone’s Arithmetical Abilities, the Courtis Tests, etc. The 
most economical methods of. keeping school records, tabulating results of tests, 

marking imiwrs, the use of medians and averages, etc., are considered. 

$ 

Baltimore Teach crM* Training School course of study. 


Pubjcf'ts. 




j Junior. 
1 

Senior. 

Total. 

Education 




Crfdit!. 

20 

1 ■" 

■ Credits. 

1 j j 

CrfdUi. 

0 1 

« 





J] 

Child study and nsvcholoev 






12 

fl 

7 

Principles of teaching 

IlistorV of wlucuthm r 


PTlnclpal’fl conferences and <»ociaI etlin atlon. . . 



^ i 

i 


(J 







FIVKiene 

Participation and practice 




4 

(i 

2 

4.1 

0 

Afi 






Participation 






9 

Practice 








40 

Arithmetic 




g 


7T 

English 




12 

► 11 

Geography 

History 




1) 

r. 

4 

3 

IS 

9 

Nature study 




3 

* ^ 

9 

Art 





(i 

0 

Manual and household arts 




2 

2 

] 

Mu’dc 






J 

Physical training 



1 

4 

9 

0 

A 




1 



0 

Total 



1 

80 

ttn 








100 


Normal TraimnO Schooi. for Oirls, Ueadin<;, Pa. 


A.. 

.. PcrlodH 

a wooktl 


Ktbics 2 

Child literature , 4. 

Psychology 4 

English grammar 2 

Nature study *2 

General principles qf method 2 

Arithmetic, review 4 

- Music 1* 

^ Drawing *_ J.i.- __1_ l 

PenmanBliIp i 

Physical culture 1 

Manual training—, 1 


2S 


lOR. 

B. 

Periods 
a week. 


Child literature and English 4 

Child study 2*' 

Principles of school nianagenient-_ 2 

Nature study 2 

History Qf education 4 

Geography with special, method 2 
U. S, history with special method. 2 

Music 1 

Drawing 1 

Penmanship.., 1 

Physical culture i 

Mannal training.,^ j 1 < 
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OOtTBSES OP STirbT.' 


IT 


Normal Training School fob Girls, Reading, Pa. — C ontiDued. 

SENIOR. 


PcrIodR 
a week. 


Ithetorlc and EiipHsh comi>ositlon- 1 

Zoolojry 2 

Observiitiou 8 

ITnctlce 4 

Critique 2 

Si>ecial probloniB in iimim^ement-- 1 

Si»ecini methods in principles, remh 

ing, and language 

Si>eclnl niothad in nrithmetie 

Music* : 


1 
i 
1 

Drawin).: 1 

Penmansliii* 1 

riiysical culture 1 

Manual training 1 


Periods 
a week. 
1 
2 
3 
8 
1 
1 


Rhetoric and English composition, 

Rotany 

Observation 

Practice 

Critiijne 

Special problems in managoment__ 
Si>eciul method in itrlniary read- 
intr, language, and number..:.. 1 
SfK?cial metho<l in nritbnietk* and 

mensuration 2 

Professional rending and book re- 
view 1 

Music 1 

Uraw^ng 1 


Penmnuship 

Physical culture. 
Manual trainlug. 


1 

1 

1 

25 


Cabroll HouniNs Training School, -Trenton, N. J. 

Regular coiirse. ^ 


FIRST YEAR. 


First term. 


Subjocts. ^ 


Reclla* 

tiUDd. 


hORiO 

EnnUsh 

Scipneo 

ITimary methods 

Drawing 

Mustc 

General geography 

Penmanship 

Physical training 

Manual arts 

Reading and voice training. 
Games 


Outside 

study. 


.Socojid term . 


1 Rilbjects. 

Recita- 

tions. 




Total. 


Ilmjn per 
! irrrk. 

;l 5' 

•! I 

■!' 1 * 

■i . ii 

m 


//our* prr, 
u'crk. 

3 ' 

2 




IKi 


Outside 

study. 


IIoUTi per Rottu per 


r.sychology | 

English ■ 

Heading ,....| 

Science :. 

Metho<ls In geography 

Music ; 

Drawing ' 

Metho<ts In mathematics... 

Manual arts 

Observation and teaching i 

Critic class * [ 


ifrfk. 


week. 


3 

H 

2 

3 

n 


Total. 


m 


2 

li 

3-6 


5 18-30 


SECO>U) YEAR. 


Child study 

CM lute 

English 

Dlstory ot education., 

General history 

Drawing..' 

Music 

Domestic ert. 


Physic^ training.. 

Obser>'atkm and teaching,, 
Critic class... 


Total.; 


■1 


.3 


3 


6-7 


22 ) 18-20 


Phtlosopliy of educat Ion ..... . 

Professional reading 

Metho<ls In history •. 

Music 

Educational socfology (10 

weeks) 

School management and 

school law (10 weeks) 

Drawing.... r. 

Methods In mathematics, 

Games.,... 

Obser\*atton and teaching 

Critic class 

ainte 


ToUfl;... 


1 

3) 

1 ' 

2 

6 

i 


11- 


1 

6-7 


lS-90' 
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• p 

Cabboll Bobbins Tbaininq School, Jmnton, N. J.— Continued. 

Kindergarten. 

FUIST YEAR. 


First term. 

Second term. 

fiiihiM’Ls • ! Outside 

. 1 study. 

,! SubjectH. 

Recita* 

tlons. 

Outside 

study. 

1 ’ 1 

\ ’ 

1 Psychology 

H 

2 

3 


1 English 

H 

2 

• 

Science 

2i 

li 

1 

# 

Methods In geography (10 
weeks)..., 

2i 


Music 


Drawing 

A 

2 

1 

J 

2 

li 

(i9amr oi rf^for coarse, yieen otopr.) 

Methods In mathematics 

Manual arts 

: 

Martnal work (kindergurteD) 
(10 weeks) 

u 


Gifts and occupations 

3{ 

2* 


Ob.servation and teaching 

Critic class 

* 

3 

r 1 





Total ‘ 

?2j‘; 

18 


SECOND YEAH. 


CWld study 

Clinic 

English 

History ol education 

Drawing 

Musk ..r 

Domestic art 

Physical training 

Gifts and occupations 

Kindergarten theory 

Observation and teaching.. 
Critic doss 


Total, 




2JJ 


n 

5-7 


17-19 


! Philosophy of ©diicaticii 

t Professional reading 

j Educational socdologv (10 

j weeks) ! 

! School management and 

i school law (10 weeks) 

Drawing 

Clinic 

Mother play and kindergarten 

program 

Games 

Observation and tcactilng 

Critic class, 


Methods in history (10 weeks). 
Music 


Total. 




rABHlNOTON NOKMAL SCUOOL No. 2 (CaUORED). 
Propoml dinirihution of time in regular course, 10U-J3. 


2 

li 


n 

I 


Subjects 


Poychology 

Hntory and princ tplea ol education 

Chlldstudy ** 

Principles of beaching^ 

English— In toto i 

Logic ; *!!.”!!!!! 

School D^nagement and school hygiene 

Physiology and personal hygiene. . [ 

Oardantne and nature ^tuay ; . . 1 

Feonuiuhip ' 

Ftlmajj^methods; Numb^i^dlng, geography, spring, nature study, laii^^' 

Bpeotils: Drawing, 'musiCi^lKslcal training ^ 

'Leotaias hy authorities and swdy under fi^Uy guidance 

Total.,*..,,,.. 

t — ^ — ^ ^ r 
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Psyc]»oloj:y 

U<*nt]iuK iind phot»ics 

Anu^rlcMii literaluio . . 

Coniivositlou 

Tiiitod States liistory 

lilonicntary sclu)ol srleiire^ 

Music* ^ 

Drawiu^' 

1‘hyslcjil tnilttliif: 



TVtnTer let 



Period*. 

Arithmetic and n^ubods 3 

Classroom mnn'a>?ement 3 

Literature j! ,3 

Ceo]?raphy i ^ 3 

History met hods r-or prlumrj* 

metbods *,2 

renmansbli) y 

Civics 3 

ilnslc 1 

Dra\vli»|ir \\ 

Physical trninluf; 2 


Cleveland Normal Traininq School. 1910-11, 

JVMOK . YEAR, 

Fall term. , . 

i periods. 

3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

L3 
2 
' 1 

0 


Psycliolopy 3 

Mot hod of the recitation 3 

.luvcpile literature 3 

Composition _• 1 

Vnited States history 3 

Elementary scliool scleneo- ' 3 

Miisic 1 

I)rawli»K 1 *1 

Physical training 2 


20 


Fpriny term. 

Psy^iology (child study) 2 

Methyl of the recitation 3 

Arithmetic i___ 3 

Uen<llnfrxjnd niethods 2 

Composition 1 

OtH)p:raphy^__:___J • 3 

ElcmcMitai 7 school science * *3 

Music - ‘ 1 

Drawing n 

Physical training---, 2 


22 

* . IPintcr term. > 

History npd principles of e<lirca- 

tlon 3 

(Jmmuiar 3 

Geography methods or languf^e * 

^methods >*3 

Phyalologj’ 3 

Music 1 : 1 

Drawing < * 1 

Physical training 2 

Observiition , *2 


10 

Sttritio term. 

Practice at (^se-Woodlaud and Wil- 
son schools. 

ICxercises In si>elling and pronuiicln- 
t|ion under tliejllrectlou of the sui>erin- 
tendent. 

Chorus singing (unprei>ared) by all 
students, one hour n week In the spring 
term. 


21 

NoTE.—ObscrvQtion (Informal) In each termt once a week. 


* One (double) laboratory period not prepareil ■ 

. * Primary methods and language methods for those preparing for first and second 
grade work. History metbods and geography methods for those preparing for work above 
'» SfMtond grade. ’ 

• One period not prepared ; one period of reports prepared. 
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OJS ^ OITT TRinHKGf^ SCHOOLS TEAOHEBS. 

.% Toledo (Ohio) Nobual School Coubsz. ^ 
jinriOEfi. 

• t ^ 

^ Fir»t 9cm€»tcr. 

Psychology 20 weeks, 1 honr dally. 

Methods In reading and spelling lo weeks, 1 hour dally. 

Methods In language and grammar lo weeka 1 hour dally. 

General methods; • 

Principles df teachl6g-> | 

Principles of questioning I n weeks. 

The lesson and Its parts j 

Illustrative lessons ThroughouMhe year. 

Methods In geography, and fall nature study 15 weeks, 1 hour dally. 

Second eemester. , ' ' 

History of education 20 weeks. 1 hour dally. 

Methods In arithmetic , 20 weeka 1 hour dally. 

Methods In history with story tellliig lo weeks, 1 hour dally. 

Methods In spring nature* study____ 10 weeks, 3 hours weekly. 

Special branches ; Physiology, physical training, 

drawing, music, and woodwork., i hour weekly throughout 

the year. 

SSNIOBS. 

Practice In teaching: 

First' division — 

Substitute first 10 weeks of each semester. 

Train' second 10 weeks of each semester.* 

Second dhrlslon- — 

Train first 10 weeks of each semester. 

Substitute second 10 weeks of each semester. 

Students who can hot-train In practice room will, if possible, be placed with 
teachers In other Ridings the second fiv^ weeks of the term. 

Each division at Jeflferso^ School will have one recitation In the morning 
and one In the afternoon. 

Theory : Philosophy of teaching, with methods of 

ethical training 1 20 weeks, 4 hours weekly 

School management * 12 weeks, 4 hours wwkly. 

All substitutes not on duty pre required to be present at recitation. Elach 
se^or Is required to read and review five books from a specified list, one each 
on pedangy, history, literature, nature, and art. 

General criticisms and analysis of lessons one hour weekly. Observation as 
assigned. Drawing one hour weekly throughout the year. Music one hour 
weekly throughout the year. Sewing and wood carving* one honr weekly 
throughout the year. 



Outline of Woek of the Indianapolis Nobhal School. 

• 

The course of ^dy or work is a two years’ course. The first year Is given 
to'pte work of the normaV ect^l proper. Here the course is in the theory 
pract^ second jfear is given to teaching under the 

dltectloii director ol^practice,.' At thq end of the second yoUng 

Vnu;-?' 7.. 
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roMT txab . 


In the first year the course of study is substantially as follows: 

Psycholoffy and principles of education. — Five hours of 45 minutes each per , 
week (40 weeks). This Is prepared work. The textbooks are James’ Shorter 
CJourse, Talks to Teachers: Judd’s Genetic Psychology: Dewey’s How We 
Think : Bagley’s Educative Process : Thorndike’s Psychologj* aud Principles, of 
Teaching. . * . - 

History of education. — Twice a week for 6 weeks. This Is prepared work. 
Textbook : Quick’s Educational Reformers. , 

JPcAool hygiene. — ^Two hours n week fpr 10 weeks. Prepared work. Text 
used: Shaw’s StJhool Hygiene. ' 

Studies in general method. — Four hours per week for 20 weeks. This work 
Is prepared. Texts : Hinsdale. McMurry, DeGarmo. Strayer, Bngley, and 
Thorndike. 

Reading and IHei'aturc . — Two hours per week for 20 weeks. This work In 
general Is prepareti. Texts: Huey’s Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading and 
material used In elementary city schools. 

Geography.— T out hours per week for 20 weeks. This Is prepared work. 
Texts: Dryer’s Ehyslcal Geograi^y ; Dodge’s • Serlbs of Geographies: Robin- 
son’s Commercial Geography, supi)ieniented by other geograi>hlcnl material.* 
Physiology and hygiene. — One hour i>er week for 40 weeks. PreiMired work. 
Text: Hough and Sedgwick. Observation and lectures also given. 

The texts listed are supplemented by educatlomtl monugniphs npfi magazine 
articles. All of the texts are used ns sources of material rather than as text; 
books. ‘ 

You^g women In the first year also receive training In what we call the 
“school arts.” None of this work Is prepared. This work covers the fol- 
lowing : ' * . 

Drawing. — Three hours a week, for the entire year of 40 weeks, under the 
direction ,of the supervisor of drawing. This work Is done ' In the drawing 
room of the director at Shortrldge High School, one block ffi>iu normal schooL 
Manual (raining. — Chiefly. In woodwork, two hours n week the entire year, 
under the direction the sui>ervl8or of manual tmlrlng. Work is. done In 
shop of No. 11, eight blocks from normal school. * 

Sewing. — Two hours per week, for 40 weeks, under the direction of the 
Bupervlsof of sewing. 

Music. — One hour per week, for 40 weeks, under the direction of the sjuper- ’ 
visor of music. 

Penmanship.—On^ hour per week, for 40 wpeks, under the direction of the 
supervisor of penmanship. 

Physical traini ^. — One hour per week, for 40 weeks, under the direction of 
the supervisor of physical training. 

EJementpry }>oidhy*or tiataro An hour and a half per week for 40 

weeks. Somethnee field excursions take the place of the classroom^recltatlons,^ 
when the time Is extended to two hours oV two hours and a half. These field 
excursions number probably 20 during the year. This work Is under the dlr^* 
tion, of the director of elementary science or nature stiltly. Work is done in 
laboratory of nature studyii at Shortrldge, ' , 

^Tarr’i Pby. Oeog. ; Gilbert * Brigham Vhy. Qeog. ; Mills lDt«nuitlooal Qeog. ; Chla- 
holm’s Com. Geog.; Adams’s Com/Oeog. ; diDaett’s Com. Qeog,; l^e’s G«og., which U 
OBOd la dty-aehotds. _ . ■ ' . ^ ‘ 
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omr TEAimNG schools poe teachebs. 


SECOND TEAS. 

During the first half of the second year each young woman teaches a room 
where she Is under the immediate direction of the director of practice. This 
room Is a room normal in size, with the regulation number of children, and the 
young woman teaches all of the subjects after some observation of the di- 
rector. 

Each director of practice has. two of these young women under her immedi- 
ate charge, the two, as a rule,, being in adjacent rooms At the expiration 
of the five months, or first half of the year, the young woman takes charge of 
a school In a building as a rule remote from her director of practice. She 
is still, however, under the direction of the director. At the end of this 
second year’s work, if successful, the candidate receives her diploma. ‘ Some- 
times the diploma Is deferred a half year— if a candidate is uusuccessful but 
gives promise of making good In a. longer j»eriod of practice. 


, Chicago Teacheds College, 


ELEHENTABY TRAINING COITRSE. 


Undergraduate courses : Elementary 
training course; kindergarten, train- 
ing course; industrial arts training 
course; household arts — cookery, sew- 
ing. 


Graduate courses: 0 ml iiistructiop 
of the deaf; Instruction of crippled 
children. 


NeceBwry for graduation; 11 majors, 16 mtoors. 

A Major represents 100 hours of recitation. 

A Minor represents 20 hours of singing, of 'gymnastics, or of general, shop or 
laboratory work. 


FIRST tear: 

Squired: ' Majors. 

Psychology l 

English 1 

Geography i 

Mathematics i 

Science, physical and blolo^ttal i 

Arts, graphic and Industrial. 1 

[ Minors. 

f ' Ethics 1 

Oral expression i . 

Music 2 

Oymnastlca 4 

General exercises and chorus. 2 


^ * 


SECOND tear: 

fte^utrcd: Majors. 

Education 1 

IJistory : 1 

Sliecial method^,.. 0.4 

Physiology and physical edu- 
cation 0. 6 

Practice teaching 3 

Elective in any department or cfrport- 
menu 2 

Eeffnired: UlnSnt 

Music 3 

General exercises and chorus. 2 

Steotive in any department 1 

' 

/ 
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K15DEBGABTEN TKAXNI5G COUBSE. 
NecesamVr for graduation : 14 majors, lO minora. 


FTB8T TTAB: 

Required: Majont. 

Psychology 1 

’ Kindergarten 2 

English 1 

Graphic arts 1 

Physical education and physi- 
ology, and hygiene 0.0 

Minoru. 

Gymnastics 4 

Music 2 

Kindergarten music 2 

General exercises and chorus- 2 


Second yeab : 

Required: 

Education 

Kindergarten 

Si^ecial method 

Science 

Mathematics and geography 
Practice teaching.: 


Majors. 


0.4 
1 
1 
3 

Minors. 

General exerci.ses and chorus. 2 

Field science ' 1 

Elcctirc: 

3 


i:^m:sTBi.\L .\bts training coubse. 


Necessary for graduation 

FIRST year: 

Required: Minoru. 

Psychology t 1 

Graphic arts 1. 5 

Industrinl arts 15 

English 1 

Science and geography 1 

General exercises and chorna. 2 

Shop work ' 6 

A'IcefIre; 


: 14 majors, 16 minors. 

SECOND YEAS : 

Required: Majors. 

Education 1 

Industriai arts l.G 

Minors. 

Ill story 1 

Mathematics and science 1 

Practice teaching 3 

General exercises and ciionis. 2 , 

Shop W'ork 4 


ilOl'SKlIOM) ABTH TRAINING COUBSE. 


Majors. 


NVeossary for pniduotlon : 14 mojors, 10 minors. 

SECOND Ti^p : 
RrQttfrrd; 

Education 

History 

Science 


FIRST yelar: 

Required: .. 

Psyclioiogy 

Engli.«ih 

Science 

Art : 

Household arts ! 2 

Minors. 

General exercises and chorus^ 2 

GyuiiWstlcs 4 

Science 3 

Art 1 


Majors. 
— 1 
1 

— . 1 


Household arts 2 

Practice teaching 3 

Minors. 

General .exercises and chorus._ 2 
Household arts 6 


OkAL tNBTBCCTlON OF TBC DEAF. 


omc teab: 

Required: 

S|>ectal 
Riycbology >1 


Special 
BleoHee 4ti osf deparitmetir^ 






T 


T 
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St. Paul Teachebs'-Trainino School. 

The regulan professional course of. study, two years !u length, Includes the 


following subjects : 

Hours. 


Psychology : 90 

Pedagogy 90 

History of education 90 

School management 40, 

Sodology ^ J G5 

Heading, review and methods 190 

Grammar and langauge, review 

and methods 190 

Geography, review and methods.. 190 
Arithmetic, review and methods.. 125 


Hours, 

History and civics, review ami 


methods 1 125 

Physiology and hygiene G5 

Nature study.^.... or» 

Kindergarten theory 70 

Music i(xt 

Drawing loo 

Penmanship 79 

Industrial training G"> 

Physical training (;5 

Observation and practice 400 


^ The Birmingham (Ala.) Training School fob Teachers. 
(FIifureB Indicate number of periods per week.) 


I 


Jl^NIOB YEAJl -ELEMENTARY BECTIONv 


First Semester. 

Psychology and child study 4 

History of education • 4 

Heading, , literature, and expres- 
sion 2 

Physiology and hygiene 3 

.Language and grammar 4 

Vocal music 2 

Drawing and industrial art 2 

Physical culture 2 

Primary ^ork and observation 2 


Second Semester. 

General theory of education 1 3 

Kindergarten theory 4 

Geography and Wstorj* 4 

Arithmetic 4 

Nature study 1 

Vocal music 2 

Drawing and Industrial art ^ 

Physical culture 

Primary work and observation *2 


SENIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. « 

\ School management , 4 

Social science 4 

Primary and intermediate methods. 4 

Vocal music 2 

Elementary art and design 2 

Physical culture 2 

Practice teaching. 


Second Semester, 

School management 3 

The school arts 4 

General methpd 4 

A'oeal music ^ ‘ 2 

Elementary art and design 2 

Physical culture 2 

Practice teaching. 


THE KINUEBtiABTEN SECTION. 

, For students electing to take the kindergarten course, kindergarten technica^^ 
^eluding gifts,- games, songs, stories, and occupations, will be substituted for 
rach subjects as are taught especially in the intermediate and advanced gyades 
•of the elementary schools. Members of the SMiIor class will be assigned to dally 
practice work under the direction of the supervisor pf Irindergartena 


COTJBSE& OF STUDY. 


SPECIAL COURSES. ' - 
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The report of the superintendent of the New York schools for 
1010-11 urges the establishment in both the New York and Brooklyn 
schools of departments fpr the training of teachers to ^ure speech 
defects. 

The plan pliould he to select teachers In the regular corps who have had n few 
years of experience and who htw*e shown talent and willingness to do st>eclal 
work with mentally defective oldldren or with children suffering from speech 
defects and to. give them for three months the Bi>ecial training which they 
require. V • \ 

In 1912-13 the folj owing course was given to 15 experienced teach- 
ers at Brooklyn, who received their regular salaries during the time 
of training: 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Covrsk for thk Training ok Tkach krs of rNORAUKO Classes. 

(Time, 3 months.) 


LASSES. 
Hours. 

Psychologj’— with special reference to mental deficiency 00 

Physiology— with si>eclal reference to pathologUnl conditions ftumd in 

school children i ^ 

General lectures — ^0 

Speech — study of the curative treat'ment of defects and disturbances of 

speech ^ 

Methods of teaching the beginnings of reading, siielllng, language, writing, 

and number 30 

Story tellbig-^ t ^ 

^ Class, management— including observation in ungraded classes / 00 

Physical training 00 

• . ‘ , '300 

Manual training, after school hours, to suit individual ueetls pf teachers, ‘ 

' There’ is room for valuable'^ experimental work in the training 
• schools in the teachmg of seX hygiene. However one may feel about 
the. difficulties of presenting this subject to young children, dr even 
to high-school students, there would seem to be no excuse for per- 
mitting young women to go into the school conditions and encounter - 
the dangers which they frequently meet there with no preparation^ 
in this field. ' ^ ^ 

RECITATION PERIODS. 

^ome city training schools have had the reputation of devoting 
SO much time to recitation periods that there w’os little opportunity 
to students for developing in, ^.independent study and initiative. 
There is a great temptation to yield to the' immediate"^eman<^. 
:.made by the ^^wded elementaiy cu^ and to nieet .t^ c^iU^^ 
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the subjects under fire. In a large school, in which the students 
recited nearly 30 periods a week, almost ever}’^ teacher when asked 
apart from the others what was most needed in the school replied: 
^ More time for my subjects.” 

Dr. Brancfen, In his report on Latin American normal schools,^ 
notes this problem in Chile, where 16 to 18 studies are carried at 
once, involving at times 45 recitation periods a week. In these 
schools the teacher develops br dictates the lesson and the pupils 
take notes or copy the dictation. The Chilean schools were formed 
under European influence. Those of xVrgentina were established by 
North Americans, and in them textbooks are used to a much greater 
extent. The following quotation from Dr. Brandon suggests an 
interesting interpretation of the number of schedule periods: '‘The 
two methods can be traced pretty accurately by the greater or less 
number of class hours per week.” 

The following table shows the numl)er of schedule and study 
periods, also the number during which the teachers are occupied 
with classwork in 30 schools. 


Schedule and study periods in certain cities. 


ClUesr 




Akron..' 

Aiban; 

AUuita 

Baltimore; 

Whit© 

Colored 

Booton 



ChftriMton 

Oerel&Dd 

Oohunbus 

Ooooord 

Dayton 

Elmira 

BwutvIU© 

FaU River 

Fort Wayne 

IndianapoUa 

famatoa 

New Orieans 

Newark... 

New York 

PhOadetphta 



Boobeeter 

Bt Louis (colored) . 
Wa^nj^n: 

Ooieced!!]!"!!! 

Watsitowp 

TooniitoWD.....'.. 




Schedule 

twrtods. 

Study 
j periods. 

. 20 

2 

24 

6 

25 

5 

30 


30 

5 

30 

3-4 

25 

5 

30 

5. 

35 

10 

25 

0 

12 


2S 

3 

27 

15 

24 

10 

30 

4 

25 

5 

30 

7 

30 

■ 5 

30 

3 

25 

3 

25 

0 

25 

0 

30 

10 

25 

3 

35 

5-8 

30 

5 

30 

3 

24 

0 

30 

3 

(45)30 

(*) 


PerkMs 

tcach^ 

occupied. 


23 


1 Four afternoons free. 

OOIXEOE qRADUATE;B Al^ NORMAL TWINING. 

'It i8;'hoped .by iiiwy who have a wide knowledge of the elementary 

.^con^ti^ w |tri)lpiara 
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elementary schools in charge of teachers with preparation equ^- 
•lent to a college course. Cincinnati is the only city which has reaclieJl 
this standard. Cleveland provides a college section in which gradu- 
ates of approved colleges spend one term of 13 weeks in practice 
teaching preceded by a term given to the following schedule: Class- 
room management, geography, general methods of the recitation, 
history and principles of education, biolog}^ — each three hours a 
week; music arid physical training-^^ach two hours a w^eek, and 
art one hour a week. 

In Indianapolis a liberal arrangement is made: ‘'Young women 
who have diplomas from standard colleges may be -given two years’ ^ 
credit for such college work, provided they have had successful ex- 
perience irrteaching in schools under supervision.” A third year’s 
credit is added for graduation from the practice school.* 

In the section under colored schools an account is given of the 
advanced course in the Washington Training School (colored). 

Two cities receive only advanced students, and the course given 
is in the practice school. 'Cambridge, Mass., in 1884 opened the 
Wellington Training 'School for Teachers, with n yeal'’s term of 
service; 59G students have been enrolled, of whom ITG^are teach- 
ing in the Cambridge schools. They are pai<l at the rate of $300 
per year for the first half year, ahd*$400 for the second, half. Two 
critic teachers and a principal have charge of the work. The sev- 
enth and eighth grades are taught by experienced teachers. In 1011 
there were 7 college, 13 normal -school, and 8 kindergarten gradu- 
ates. Preference is given to graduates of the Cambridge High and / 
Latin School who have also graduated from one of the Massachu- 
setts State normal schools. There are about a thousjmd pupils in all 
the grades and the kindergartens. Extra substitutes are assigned to 
the school in order to make visiting j^ossible. 

Chelsea, Mass., has a similar plan. Six students are received each 
year. They are paid at the rate of $300 for the year’s course. If 
successful they receive a diploma, which makes them eligible for 
regular positions when vacancies occur. The supervision of the prin- 
cipal and of a critic teacher extends over their probationary period » 
of one year, in which the salaVy is $500. In the training school the 
grades one, five, 'seven, and eight are taughfr by regular teachers. 

A well-known experiment was made in Brookline in 1895. The 
following statement is made by Prof. Dutt^ : 


• I,.was permitted by the board of education to start a. class In 1895. 1 con- 
tinued It for five years, until ! came to New York The Urst year I ha^lO 
college graduates and the last year about 40. They were all young women 
but 2 or 3, and came from Radcllffe. Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. The last 
y^r t|iey paid a tuitldn of $50 and gave their whole time to work In the ^ooW . 




V to whlcl^ they were , assigned. Xwo/ aft^ooM theyA 
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Instruction In theory. As this was a private venture, It did not continue after 
I left Brookline. I think there were not as many college graduates In the 
Teachers College when I came here ns I had that Ihst year. I have kept no 
record of the class, and the members are scattered. A good liumber are teach- 
ing; some are married. It was interestlug because we were able to do as we 
^ pleased. Some of those who were in the class have done brilliant work. I do^ 
•not know that there^ has been any similar exi>erlment, and at the time we 
began few college graduates in New England were taking training, although 
willing to consider primary work. 


PRACTICE TEACHING AND OBSERVATION WORK. 

The work in observation and ki practice teacliing is one of th# 
most distinctive features of the training school. It is on tlie basis 
of the work of this department that Dr. Slieldbn used the term 
“ training school ” to designate the institution which he founded at 
Oswego, in order to distinguish it from the earlier normal schools,’ 
which did not attempt the training of teachers in the actual practice 
• of their profession. 

There are two strong tendencies in tlie schools: One is toward 
apprenticeship and the other toward reducing apprenticeship to a 
minimum. The pupil-teacher sj’stem in England placed the young 
adolescent in a classroom and expected him by- imitation and leam- 
ing by doing to become a teacher. The limitations and dangers of 
this plan have led to various modifications. In .State fehools- the 
large number of students requiring practice teaching and the limited 
number of elementary pupils available tend to recljuGe the amount 
•/•i of practice teaching. In city schools practice teaching is often a 
means of saving money, and so is less limfte(fr.Vln the i^istfter num- 
ber of the city schools at least one-foufth ,oT the^iwo:;^^ef(ii^ couree' is 
given to this phase of training. • <r ’ 

There are two types of w’or^.' pn€ ca^ students are assigned • 

to the charge of critic teacher^'^der \Vho^ ‘ddrectibn the^ are. ini- 
tiated into the jproblems of t§^mg. j^hlk is: ^le . more comtnon 
method. UifBer the other: (^^^^h.-st^^t ^s-. ^ssign^ to work 
with the’ principal of dp^^i^ity to gain, kc- 
quamtance with a varied ty^ of ^prk;as'8«fe^tute for 

absent teachers and helper 

Naturallyihe latter tolani^jW^’’^^ct3>^iti\kk invjhich 

. the principals are %hly t^^ned ani;gff^e' mi^ n# their 'tl^6;;fa^ 
supervision. New Tfork City^and St. Louis are Ae rii^t'nrteV^i^ 
examples of cities Using this means of training. Principals ele- ‘ 
L'' ;in^fery schools, sometimes prefer this plan because' by it theyi,kre' 
|e,tq.|m^.:a^ i^Lewly stagey into, the training 'of teachera w£t^ 
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In schools in which the principals spend the greater part of their 
time in teaching this system has little to commend it, and^ even 
under more favorable conditions, it is hard to see how it. can be 
accounted equal to the plan which calls for specially trained teachers 
who act as critics and guides. .The danger is that in many cities 
tlie advance is not made wjiich one superintendent reports: “Here- 
tofore the question has always been, ‘Where do they need a cadet? ’ 
No\v it is, ^ Where will the <*adet get the bestT^aining? 

The main difficulty in this more common method comes from 
the lack of higher training given to these critic teachers. It is 
shown elsewhere (p. 83) that the requirements in preparation and 
the remuneration of these teachers are almost without exception less 
than those of “theory’’ teachers. A teacher in this work needs thor- 
# ough knowledge of children and all other qualifications demanded 
of a successful elementary school -tcmcher ; but without special highei^ 
training it is very difficult for her to organize the situation so that 
the inexperienced student w*ill have opportunities for taking real* 
responsibilities and for using her best forces in ways which are most 
economical and effective from the standpoint of her own possi- 
bilities. 


In order to overcome the tendency on the part of the director of 
practice to do too much for her students, It js frequently customary 
to give each director efiarge of tw’o rodtns, so that for at least half 
the time each student is alone. This has many advantages, but in a 
situatioiijofferiijg special difficulties the Strain of seeing that children 
do not suffer is very heavy. In a report made recently by an expert 
upon the work of a city training school, a recommendation w^ns made 


_^that each critic hsve charge of three rooms taught by three seniors. 
“By this arrangement there will be a saving of 16 to 18 teachers.” 
It is difficult to see what argument beyonct immediate financial 
economy could be urged for this plan. 

In a city* which has recently changed from the one-room to the 
- - - , twp-rpbrn basis the superintendent reports: “As a result the gradu- 
ates of 1011 have assumed regular places in our system without the 
usual suspense and hesitation.” 

A question of much imporfance is that of the advantages^^respec- , 
tively, of a centralized and of a decentralized system * .of practice 


•n'A 


Id the proposed plans only four classrooms for children and one kindergarten room 
are contemplated. This will require much of (he model work and >ill of the practice 
•>i^rk to be done In^butstde schools. The mo<^el claasea should cqnslst of all grades and 
should be scattered throu;;hout the entire city— all under the special superTlBl6n of the 
Dorsal school. The advantage of thus scatterlog the model classes will Be td afford ex- 
amples In. several schools of what laeally perfect work should be*r«r, at least, how far 
If la posslbla to seenre Ideally perfect work under 'existing conditions also^ the prac- 
tice teaching need ‘to be scattered among several different^ schools, Thls.Work, also, 
should'^ ,%upei?viacd hy someone connected with , the normal and tratnld^ sebooL fio'tnir 
work thos simttsri^ It provsd nnUtUfaetdry, - Thq i 
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rooms. In the former case the practice teaching is done in a central 
school having dose relations to tlie training school. In the latter 
the classes are scattered throughout, the city. Albany, Akron, At- 
lanta^ Bridgeport, Cambridge, Cleveland, C<flumbus, Elmira, Fall 
Riier, Fort Wayne, Louisville, Muskegon, New Orleans, Paterson, 
^phenectady, and Syracuse prefer the centralized systems. The 
scattered plan is advocated by Davenport, Evansville, Erie, Jersey 
City, Kansas City (Kans.), and Yonkers. 

The difficulties of the necessary sharing of control with others than 
members of the training-school administration are urged agcinst 
the decentralized organization. On the other hand, it is urged that 
the f4*aining-school authorities need contact with situations repre- 
senting the entire school system and that by this means the school 
keeps in touch with the problems it needs to know about, and its 
students make their beginnings in teaching in situations more like 
thase which they will meet after appointment than is possible in 
a central school planned especially for the use of the trailing school. 
A further argument is based upon the value to the various schools 
of regular contact with some part of the training school The 
greater number of training schools have endeavored to gain the 
advantages of both plans by combining them. Among the cities 
which have done' so are Boston, Buffalo, Camden, Charleston. Chel- 
'sea, Chicago, Concord, Dayton, DetrmU Elizabeth, Indianapolis, New 
Yorlc, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, .Rochester*, St. Louis, Troy, and 
Washington^ 

A coi;ollary of this discussion has reference to the advantages and 
disadvantages arising from having practice rooms specially equipped, 
or keeping them as near the conditioit of ordinary classrooms as 
possible. There is a tendency in some cities to reduce the size of 
^ classes and to give the practice teacher some experience under more 
favorable conditions before entering upon the usual routine. 

It is desirable that 'the student have experience with several grades. 
This is accomplished more easily in a central school where the 
schedule is based on this need. There is naturally more emphasis 
placed upon practice in primary grades, but it is possible that this 
is overdone and in ,so'me cases causes too many young tochers to 
be placed in the first grade. In some schools the practice work is 
done in the last quarter of the course. There is much to be said in 

tb« fact that the classes so scattered were not supervised In any manner by the nornial 
school. Supervision by the normal school of practice teaching is absolutely essential for ■ 
two reasons : (a) to see that .the principles taught in the normal school are properly 
applied; (b)'to enable the normal school to keep in close touch with the work of the 
i>npll-teach^ In order to Improve ft 

Bcfqia M m new nhrmal school building is completed and ready for occnpancy, there 
. should IM a reorganisation of the corps of model and practice teachers, and An amended 
oX.htudy, There are aeveral other vitglly Important changes Which t shall recom- 
. hsitaftar i|^a 1010.) " 


m 


moiiiHa m wobk. 




favor of the plan used in St. Louis, by which the student spends the 
first half of the senior year in practice aqd then comes back to the 
training sch^l to reorganize her work on the basis of the problems 
teach in^J^opened up. AVhere students are received in February' 
as well us in September, this can be adjusted without difficulty. ' 

Kepoi ts from the following cities recommend that practice work 
should not close the course:. Baltimore, Boston, Indianapolis, Ix)ui8- 
ville, Macon, Newark, Rochester, St. Louis, Toledo, and Washington. 

There is in many places an. objection on the part of parents to 
the practice class, because it is -supposed that children suffer under 
the conditions of its organization. The teacher in charge has much 
need of tact and judgment, but with reasonable conditions it has 
been demonstrated many times that parents can be broilght to prefet; 
classes under the charge of critic teachers. Brandon in his report 
on Normal Schools in Latin American countries states: “Every- 
where the escuela dc aplicadon is considered the best of the pri- 
mary schoofs, and parents are eager to have their children admitted,” 

Usually the work is confinctl to fairly normal situations, but in 
Trenton opportunity is given for acquaintance with a class for trou- 
blesome pupils and another for foreign pupils. 

The cost of the central elementary school as compared with other 
elementary .schools has not been- worked out, but. such reports as 
ale at hand do not sIioav that there is much difference l)etween them. 
In Jersey City the per capita cost of the model school in 1909-10 
was $.33.28, as against $29.10 in all elementary schools. In Cam- 
bridge (1911). this amounted to $20.74, while in other grammar 
schools it was $21.08, and in other primary schools $18.11. In St. 
Louis (1910-11) the per capita cost in the Wyman Observation 
School of 20 rooms and'887 pupils was $29.41, aiid in all white, ele- 
mentary schools it was $29.88. 

The payment for practice teaching has grown up in part from 
the fact that y'oung women who l)ecome teachers are required to ' 
spend more years in preparation for that work than would be re- 
quired in preparing for other occupations. In n sense, what is paid 
is rather a subsidy than a salary. The table on pages 145-149 shows 
the custom in various schools. No payment is made in Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Jersey City, Newark, New Orleans, Pittsburgh’ 
Philadelphia, and Washington. Jn those which make payment the 
range is from 76 cents a day in New York City through $1 in 
Baltimore to $2 in Indianapolis. Detroit pays $50 antf St. Louis 
$100 for the half year. In Sagiiiawan allowance of ^ a month is 
made for car fare during the training-school course. Tin Omaha $100 
is allowed for each of 20 students each year. When the class, con-, 
taiiu a larger number than 20, the added numbers are paid only' . 
; during .the^,^|r^y^^^ Dr. ^ h%-^qA 
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can normal schools Quotes a distinguished Chilean edycator as 
follows: ‘^The State begins at the •wrong-^d; it pays its pupils, 
but does not remunerate properly its teachers.” 

The department of observation offers many 'difficulties. The term* 
“model school” has been used in some places toMesignute the ele- 
ment a ly school used for observation purposes. A commonly held 
position on its work has been stated by the superintendent of the 
Newark schools (An. Rep., lf>10) : 

This school, above all else, needs a model department where pupil teachers 
may observe the work of the classroom |:>orformetl in an Ideally correct manner. 
Under present conditions classes are required to be both model and practice 
classes, a combination that is practically imftossible. The model class should bo 
taught all of the time by an experienced and skillful teacher; the practice class 
must be taught most of the time by a pupil teacher who often is anything but a 
model teacher. - 

As practice teaching has become more definite, observation has 
gained recognition, particularly in the first year of the (bourse. This 
sometimes leads to waste, through undirected work arrd to the de- 
ferring (if this experience. In the Louisville (colored) school the 
following aiTangeinent has been made: “Observations of teaching 
doTiot enter until the senior year, wheii the student has a conception 
* of the ^aching process.” 

In Baltimore' the term “participation” has been added to “ob- 
servation,” as the need was felt of a word denoting more activity on 
the part of the students than has come to be associated with observa- 
tion. A general plan is worked out each year by a director which 
gives considerable latitude to the teachers of the various subjects 
and yet gives an opportunity for a somewhat systematic study of the 
' school as a Avhole. Some observation of high-school and normal 
classes is planned in order to aid the students in reconstructing their 
methods of stiuly and recitation. In groups of . six or seven, the stu- 
' dents are a-ssigneef at the end of the first term for parti elation work 
in the various practice centers during the second and third terms. 
For about half this time one morning and one afternoon each week 
are spent in, the center with the children. These sessions are, in a 
sense, laboratory periods for the work in personal hygiene, psy» 
chology, history, and the other school subjects. , Studies are made 
of room^uildi^g, playground, and neighborhood conditions, as com- 
pared with other sections of the city, and the requirements in stand- 
ard texts, - Special problems are consideredr-for example, the re- 
sources available for the school in the way of nature study, local 
history, etc. Much interest is taken in formidating what is f^und 
. out regarding the interests, activities, and occupations of mdi- 
yidual children. The amount of actual taking charge of a class in 
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games, singing, etc., varies witli the individuals, both teachers andi 
pupils. , ' ' 

No formal lesson, planning is done before tjie third term, and an 
effort is made to head off, rather than to encourage, too definite formu- 
lations. This work is summed up at the end of the third term, when 
an exhibit is made of data books, illustrative material, handwork, etc., 
as reports of certain phases of tlie student's activity. A new assign- 
ment is now made for definite nppropticeship preparation in the class 
in which the student will practice diy^ing half of the senior year. 

In tlie second year the students who are in practice go in small sec- 
. tious, with a director, to see work which will have as direct hearing 
•us possible upon the problems which mean most to them at th^ time. 
They also visit private and parochial schools, rural schools, college 
classes, etc. During the other half year, the ‘‘senior participation " 
endeavors to aid tue student in getting an idea of the part played by 
her work in the city system. Acquaintance is made of special situa- 
tions, as the parental school, preparatory classes, the kindergarten, 
and private schools; and attention is given to the wide range of needs ‘ 
represented in the various sections of the city and the institutions 
besides the school which are working upon thc^ problems. 

The following statement indicates certain aspects of the work in 
Boston : 

IlosTON Normai. School. 

FIRST VFAR— ORSKRVATION OF I.ESSO.NS IX VARIOUS ' GRADES OP THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

These lessons. are given by the regular, teachers of ^the model school, who 
receive extra coiniK'nsatiou for their serVices, immely. $8 n month more thnn Uie 
. salary of regain r elementary teachers. / 

The teachers and the director of the model school gather the noruml school 
observers together after these lessons for discussion, conferences, and reports 
thereon. ^ ‘ . 

SECOND YEAR— PRACTICE WORK. • 

Thlfii is carried on under the direction of thje director of prnctfee and traln- 
-Ing throughout the elementar:^ schools of our city. Training teachers choSen by 
the superintendent re<’eive the students for a period covering three or four 
weeks. Each student si^nds three months in practice, observing, and In teach-- 
Ing in low, medium, and high grades. Four duys a week are spent In the class 
» rooms throughout the city. On the InsA day the Students return to the normal 
school for work In educational t^i^ry wnh'the director of practice and training. 

XaiRD YEAR. ^ 

During this time the normal school students will have charge of classes 
throughout the city for a period ot five mouths,^ This has not yet been at-- 
tempted, but we Inaugurate the plaa^Yext September. 

ATTKa oaADUATIOZI, . , 

* , ' ■ • * y ^ 

The n^mal 8chool;Btuden^s Mrye as substitutes and femporary^tMcherA.^for 
time^. pflor te^ th^lr w 
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them director of practice and training, and all of this work Is carefully 

BOpervlsed and developed by this department 
This temporary work Is \ised ns n factor in the making of the merit list for 
permanent apj>olatment and the substitute ser^dce is therefore of a high order, 
because of Its bearing* on future appointments. 

From’ the beginning of tjie student’s pnictlce work In the second year of the 
normal school until she reaches permanent appointment she Is under the di- 
rection of the department of practice and training. 

. A director, first assistant director, and three assistant directors do all the 
assigning, rislting. and rating of this work. « 


TRANSITION FROM TRAINING SCHOOL TO CITY SERVICE. 

The method of entering the service of the ci^y varies. If the re- 
sults in large cities in which no extended examination is required are 
equal to those in other cities which now have the examinations, the 
♦elaborate machinery used in the latter is scarcely justifiable. On^ 
the other hand, if the examinations do benefit one class of cities it is 
re^nabl&^to believe that ftie other class loses something by their 
omission. 

In New York State all graduates must satisfy the examinations set 
by the State department. It is within the discretion of local authori- 
ties to exact a higher standard, ^^ew York City reports as follows; 

Tbe examinations are prepared by the board of examiners of this city. This 
board consists of the city superlntendeat and four examiners, nominated by 
the city superintendent anfl elected by the board of education for terms of six 
years. ’All graduates of our city training schools and normal college and other 
Institutions In and out of the city must take the same exainlhatloD for a place 
upon our eligible list. The graduates of our city tralp4ng schools must take 
this examination at the closi of the third term and obtnin h substitute license 
before they are permitted to flo substitute work durlng*the fourth term. If 
this substitute service Is satisfactory, their names are then entered upon th^ 

. eligible Ilk on the basis of the ratlpg obtained by them at the examination the 
term before. 

In answer to the questions iii the*^ paper sent to training schools 
concerning the method of conducting examinations at the end of the 
course, the preparation of qt^estions,’ and the grading of papers, the 
reports indicate the presence of a board of examiners in Kansas City, 
Paterson, iq^d Dayton. In Qeveland^ ahd Ginci^ti the city board 
. of examiners determines rating in theory and pra^ice, while other 
subjects are left to the faculty.' The matter seems to lie with the 
faulty b* Bsyj City, Biminghaiip, Bo^n, Burlington, Camden, 
^Ipmbus^ Concord,. Davenport, IJetrditj-Ettza-. 
Erie, ^va^ille, ‘Fall River; Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, ,Jer- 

pbidk law JpsnDlts . boards sdocation exsmpt ebUen in othef 
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f«y City, Louisville, Macon, Muskegon, * Newark, New Orleans,- 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Biding, Richmond, St Paul, and Trenton. 
The superintendent or board of superintendents* is reported as par- 
ticipating in the matter or determining it in Akron, Atlailta, Balti- 
more, Harrisburg, Kansas City (Kans.), Pittsburgh, Washinj^n, 
Wilmington. 

St Louis is an example of a city which does not require the final 
examination : 

We not determine the^ place of our graduates on the appointment list' by 
an Gxnminatlon. The method followed Is this: The entire reconl of the stu- 
dents at the time of graduation is taken Into^accoont. A unit of work con- 
sists of one recitation hour per week for 20 weeks in any subject A unit of 
credit in 1 i>er cent on a unit of work ; so that If a student has made, say. a 
;p*ade of 80 on a subject which carries 6ve hours per week for a whole term, she 
Is entitled to 400 units of credit for that study. On this basis It Is easy to 
determine the total number of units of credit which each student Is entitled to 
for the two years of the course. When this is ascertained, It becomes merely 
a matter of arranging these numbers according to their sire. 

In Cincinnati the place on the appointment list is based on— 

’ i * 

merit ns determlne<l by college ^holarahlp/eiamlnotlon mark In theory and 
practice, and practice mark gl\*en by members of the college for teachers In- 
struction staff In theory and pract^. Mueh stress Is ^nld upon this last Item. 
No one la appointed so long os he falls to get a satisfactory practice mark. 

In Baltimore the place on the substitute list and order of appoint- 
ment is determined entirely by the examinatioi;) given by the board 
-of superintendents. The objection urged against making use of the 
practice mark is that this would be an unfair discrimination against 
ten^chers from the outside. There are, however, cHmost no teachers 
appointed in the city from outside schools, and other cities, as Cin- 
cinnati, give outside teachers a j^ctice mark secured dither bj a 
visit from a Ginpinnati supervisor to the teacher’s school or a trial 
experiei^e in,fCJhrinnati. , • 

*'^^AfoT^lity results among appHcnntt in Nnr } oHfc City, tn 1910, 
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reason for this was the raising of the standard for women from, 70 
to 72 per cent. Men must pass 76, and U is hoped to require 76 bf 
women also at an early date. 

In Bridgeport, in 1913, the graduation standard was raised from 
70 to 80 per cent, causing nine students to drop out or fail .(total 
membership of school, 55). 

Means of reducing the number of students in training schools are 
not difficult to find, and they can easily bring about a mortality equal 
to that effi^ted in first-year high-school classes by algebra and Latin. 
There^ are other considerations, and thefie are )>«ing studied in cer- 
tain, Schools. The following citation from the St. Ix>uis repK>rt of 
1910-11 has bearing on the subject: 


THE- STTTDrr^TS AND THEIB WORK. 


Tbe standards which the Harris Teachers College Is endeavoring to main- 
tain. the large range of subjects Included in the course of study, and the great 
number of hours of recitation required each week .make the work necessarily 
heavy for those who come to us poorly prepared and with Uttle nntural apti- 
tude for the work. To such persons Uie course is usually a burden so heavy 
thpt they fall to find the pleasure In It which should come from easy and 
thorough mastery. Consequently, a considerable i>ercenti*ge of eqch class either 
become discouraged and drop out or else find it necessarj* to take moi'e than 
the prescribed time to complete the course. The extent to which this Is true 
Is shown. by the following figures: 
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Numh€r graduatijig from Harris Teachers College. 
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The table shows that the number lost or held longer tmm the prescribed 
time Is a considerable fraction of the total enrollment The figures In the 
percentage column are In reality a ilttje too large, because In each'^ylass the 
number ^duatlng Includes sqlne perwns,who have been held over from pre- 
.cedlng classes. We have long been conscious of the condition which this table 
^veals^and of the fact that It ten^ naturally to produce an unhappy and die- 
cofitent^ spirit among those iffcbm IW directly affects and sometimes ^ven 
^mong'* tboto Vho are nbl5^dTlo,'the w6rk oh time. We have tried to meet 
^ dllBcblty without levering the stanil^rd. * 

% F»m 84®^soh^ gWjOOljpradu 

of'<«hom ai^OOO^^TrtUl in flervlaS^T^ few <rf.hw tTiW 

f^mepUry Bchoola. Th« inoomplete of U) other 
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ufiing the same persistence bams bring this up to 44,000 graduates, 
with 26,000 still in service. 

The distribution in the grades of the graduates of 25 schools, to- 
gether with the other data on this subject, is shown in the table on 
pages 155-156. Unfortunately, records of none of the cities larger 
than Cleveland and Baltimore have been made up, so that the ad- 
vantages that come from statistics involving large numbers are not 
possible at present, the 25 citieS investigated, involving some 
5,400 teachers still in service, the proportions for the grades run 
about 10, 9, 8, .7, 6, 5, 4,. 3, from grades one to eight, except that each 
of the last three grades runs a little below the figure. 

Two questions arise in this connection: 

(1) Is enough attention given in training schools to preparation 
for grades seven and eight? 

(2) Ought training schools to expect to train for these grades on 
the basis" of a six years’ course beyond grade eight? , 

The persistence basis 3 to 5 suggested by the figures given above 
holds very well for the schools of large membership, except for 
Brooklyn, in which it is 4 to 5. Brooklyn’s records go bock several 
years further than do those of most 6f the schools. 

Little consideration is usually^ given to the value to the community 
of the training of the young women who have 'completed the course 
but are. not now^ in the service. In 41 cities (44 schools) it is fair 
to estimate that Hhere are over 15,000 women Who have- had two 
years’ school training beyond what they would have hod^were there 
no training school at hand, and a large proportion of them have 
had the experience of serving the community for one or more years 
in the public schools. 

Very few figures are available regarding the relation of enroll- 
ment to graduation, ‘ but there are certainly in these cities 10,000 * 
who have spent from one to several terms in residence and who have 
been influenced to some extent by their life in the school 




SUBSTITUTED * 

One of the weakest points in the teaching system of many cities^ 
is the substitute work. ‘Too often this work is done by graduates of, 
the training, schools while they' are waiting for appointment, so that 
tl^e first relatively independent teaching by^ the young teacher is 
dohe under especially unfavorable’conditions.* Even worse than thia 
is Ihe arrangement by which studeiks 5n tnuh^g are sent out to' 
meet emergencies; 0 F,Sra is still the «u?e;in; TOme citi^ wKert ^ese - 
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are Med by untrained girls just out of the high school who are un- 
willing to enter upon a regular course, and take this means of earning 
• pin money. In those cities in which the practice work is carried 
on without critic teachers, and a student is assigned to a particular 
school to work under the direction of the principal, many of the 
same disadvantages appear, but there is at least the advantage of 
general acquaintance with the school which comes from continuous 
residence in it. 

In the next zone above these types are the cities which are ably 
to make up a corps of substitutes from experienced teachers who, 
•in many cases, do not wish full-time employment. The inapied' 
teacher has done large service in tliis department. In some cities a 
woman after marriage, while ineligible for regular service, is kept 
employed all her time and sometimes in a single school, but usually 
at a less salary than she received when single. 

Some States, as Pennsylvania and Indiana, do not permit anyone 
to take charge of a school as a substitute who has not met the train- 
ing requirements for regular appointment. 

The highest level is reached in a few cities which emp'loy spe- 
cially qualified teachers to d^al with the difficulties of classes left by 
illness, failure, and other causes without tochers. ^ 

In Los Angeles thtfre are six specially selected substitutes, concern- 
ing whom the superintendent writey as follows : • ' 




These teachers nre chosen from the poriw of regular jrade teachers because 
of special efficiency. They substitute in nhe absence of teachers, rs.wcI! as 
assist weak teachers. Soinetlnies if n gru^e has run down, owing to the work 
of a poor teacher, the latter is taken out, and an emergency teacher sent to 
bring the room up to standard, after which a regular, teacher Is assigned. The 
salary is greater th^ that of regular teiichers, being $1,320 per year, maxlrnuni, 
\ ns against $1,OSO niiJUnnim salary of ifrade teachers. . These emergency teachers 
L have been employed Iw the past nine years, and the valUe of their work Is 
unquestioned. 

\ In Ilouston — ' 

\ • • ^ r / 

l[wo unassigued teachers are paid $10 a month more than the maximum for 
ade teachers. • • • \ve undertake to secure' for this purpose pnrticu* 
la^Iy strong teachers and believe that the resulU have Justified our expenditure. 

leveland reports that substitutes are required to have the same 
qua! iil^ions as regular teacher^ The sanie requirement is made in 
Schehectad^^^ In San Francisco, substituting is done by fully quali- 
fied tochers who have passed the civil-service examination and are 
awaitiw appointment. In Minneapolis, elementary school substi- 
ar^appomted* to^two consecutive grades and are required to 
■ for those grades. 

^ ^ .Fran- 
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In some cities retired teachers are nominally subject to call for 
emergency teaching. 

St. Louis makes an especially definite statement concerning this_ 
branch ot the service. The following tables are taken from the 
report for 1912 : ' . ► 

8uh$titutCfi in- Lnuift schools in 1912- ' 
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/ The pay given to elementary substitutes varies from the special 
maximum at Los Angeles of $240 over that paid to regular teachers 
> down to $1 a'day for untrained emergencies in Washington and Bal- 
timore. > In these lattci# cities special appointment on the basis of 
'successful work brings $1.50 a Jay.^ New Orleans pays $1.75. In ' 
Philadelphia, Boston, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and Newark $2 and 
above is paid. From Detroit, Indianapolis, Rochester, St. Paul, 
Portland (Oreg.), arid Columbus $2.50 is reported. The $3 group 
includes New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Denver. 
Seattle and Kansas City (Mo.) report $3.50 and $4. Louisville pays 
T5 per-cent, and Springfield (Mass.) 80 per cent, of the regular 
teacher’s qalary. Milwaukee meets a common difficulty by allowing 
the substitute who reports for work but is not employed 25 cents a 
day. 

The chief difficulty in the supervision of training school gradu- 
ates during their period of substituting lirises from the tendency to 
segregate the training school from the other sections of the system. 
The pressure in Jhis direction is sometimes from one side and 'again 
frW the other; not infrequently it Is from both parties. The result 
is unfortunate in any case. The most satisfactory adjustment would 
seem to be found in an adequate system of supervision involving the 
entire city, under the direction of the superiptendents, but taking 
special account of and encouraging responsibility with commensu- 
rate authority on the part of supervision specialists in the training * 
school. 

In systems in which supervision is inadequate or badly organ- 
ized, there is danger that these beginning teachers will be n,eglected, 
unless some plan is devised by t le training school to care for them 
by means of machinery already overtaxed. 

It is easy to forget how much more'cfiicient good teachers can be 
made by training in social cooperation, while those who are le.ss able, 
if left to ^themselves, are very serious sources of waste. 

The following quotation from the Cincinnati report of 1911 shows 
the problems in that city; * 

After appointment the samejnspwtofs visit them nud submit reports of their 
progress and suggestions of whnt can be done lo oktUp I heir work In every way 
satisfactory. These Inspwtors have the most thankiosK task In our schools. 
Every one who is criticized feels wrongeil. and yet oritlclHui U sometimes ueces- 
sary. I beapepk the disinterested support ot these critic terichers by (be prlncl- 
polennd other teachers in the effort Uart fhey are prove the work of 

few TOunger teachers who have great difficulty In how to teach. It Is 

certalAJIre humane to try to save these teachers than to drop them. The 
board expended cohslderable money to train these teachei's, and It is right 
4.1.- 1 . should show the results of their training in work tlint is In harmony 


more recent legUUuion has Increased the possible pay 'of ciperleocy substitotea 
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with the iDstructlon they have rwlved. Their methods In some respects wUl be 
different from those of teachers who have had different training. This is no 
disparagement to either. A schcol system should have a steady Infusion of new 
Ideas. We don’t want It all of one pattern. ‘ But we want our teachers to live 
up to the best light they have, and to teach up to the best methods they know. 

At present in Cincinnati, two months’ ^^cadetting” is required. A 
trial .year is contempflated during which the .graduate will be under 
inspection. 

From Trenton comes this statement: 

Now we are convinced that we should have solhe kind 'of an arrangement 
for the extension of the training-school work, so that It can control an appren- 
ticeship school or apprenticeship classes for beginning teachers. We believe 
thn, we are losing some vary variable candidates for the profession because In 
our trylng-out process of beginning teachers, with w^hatever principals they 
chance to be nssigncil to, some good candidates find it Impossible to make good 
and give up completely discouraged. 


THE PROPORTION OF TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
TEACHERS. 

The table on pages 150-152 shows the division of teachers of 43 
cities into three classes: 

(1) Those untrained beyond the high-school. 

(2) Those trained beyond the high-school and within the city. 

(3) Those trained beyond the high-school and outside the city. 

A further division is made according to color and sex. 

There were in all 28,226 cases reported; of these less than. 10 per 

cent were untrained beyond the lugh-school. Eight of the cities 
above 100,000, and the same number below, report none in this class. 
Several cities have from 10 to 20 per cent, while Baltimore reports 
nearly one-half and Richmond nearly throe-fourths n.ot having been 
trained beyond the high-school. 

About one-half of the teachers were trained in the local com- 
munity and about two-fifths elsewhere. Of the larger cities having 
training schools, Baltimore and Paterson have the smallest propor- . 
tion from outside sources, and Newark, Cleveland, Rochester, Bir-. 
mingharn,. and Omaha the largest percentage of the products of 
' training elsewhere. , . ' 

Of the various divisions the white men form the larjgest per- 
centage from the oiitside.- In the division of colored teachers th^^ 
number of untraine^ above the high-schom is slightly greater than 
the number from other comn^ities, and the ^wo together are about 
equal to the Icplly trained g«up. ‘ 

A division of th^se Statistics into three grbups-r(l). 16 oiities - 
libow lOQ, pop, "with training schoola (,-l- 18,000 teachers V; <2) 9 ciitite'^ 
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^abovelOOjOOO, without training schools ( —6, 000 teachers) ; (3)17 citi^ 
^below 100>000, with training schools (^3,500 ‘teachers) -^lihws some' 
interesting comparisons. The smaller cities show a much smaller pro- 
p^lion of local untrained teachers — about one in thirty, in the 
larger cities having schools the ratio is about one in eight, and in the 
larger cities having no training schools it is about one in six. The 
second group contains several cities which have had training schools, 
so \hi\t there is still enough of the local product to form nearly 
one-sixth of the total. 

In the smaller cities the local trained group forms one-half of all, 
while in the larger cities having training schools it amounts to nearly 
two-thirds of the total number of teachers. One-fourth of the teach- 
ers arc trained outside in the larger cities having training schools, 

' against nearly two-thirds in the larg<*r cities not having schools, and 
about three-sevenths in the smaller cities. 

Detroit and San Francis(‘o report no teachers iintrained beyond the 
high-school. York City— ''Nearly all of our teachers are grad- 

uates of a high school or college and of some city training or State 
normal school.” Charleston, S. C. — "All female teachers except two 
colored ui’e graduates of the City Normal Scliool or of a college.” 

The relative amount of traifiing in these cities and in other com- 
munities is indicated by the following statement : 

The total number of i)uUHc-8chool leachers In the UiilloU Slates last year was 
o^'er 52:i.00(J; the number of i^raUuates of teacher-t raining courses in the uulver- 
sHIes, coileges, State imrnml schools, comity training schools, and high schools 
wiiB nppr^ixlmately 23.000, The average length of service for a teacher is less 
than five years. It Is apparent, therefore, that for not more than one In five ik>- 
sltlons Is a trained graduate a\hiiluble,‘ 

The following comparison shows the situation in Massachusetts 
and New ^ork City: 

• ' Training of tvnehers in Xfa.HHachu.^ctis in 1910-11. 
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rten arfe lefts than 10 per cent of total. ‘ Normal-school graduates a \lttle over 
half of total. College graduates less than one-sixth of totol. College graduates 
-in el^ehtaty filbhools less than one-thirtieth of total. “ “ 

and Wrigiit, " Tralolng Course* for BBfal ^PeacherSr^ 








1910: Total number of teachers, '^,711, State normal graduates, 
8,741 :J collie graduates and professional, t^ai,*3,<V43 ; graduates of city normal' 
schools and ^ high-school training classes, 12,^38. * } •* 

State normal school, on^ajth of total. Staite, city,- and high-school tralnli^ 
school less than one-half of total College graduates, one-fifteenth of total. * 


■ J 


« home; ’^VTEACHERS AND “ OUTSIDE ” TEACHERS— 
“INBREEDING/' ^ * 

Siipt. Watson, of Spokane, in answei* to an inquiry into th^ cause 
* of the closing of the training school in that city some ycjirs a^), ; 
states (1) that the training given by a school in a city'W 100,000 
can. not equal that of a first-rate State school: (2) only the poorest 
students from the liigh-schools- enter the training school ; ■ the 
\ school authorities are eini)arrassed hy tlie necessity of placing those . 
.trained in positions, even though they may be inferior. He *con- 
olufles : 

Our toftcherfl are ohoseu-from every source, our a Ini liein;: t(» obtain. the best 
teachers we can get for the salaries we are able to j»ay. and \vt‘ exiMH*t them to 
have laid, hil^inat(\ proearation and distincib* satvessfitl exiierlencc before 
n^’otving nppditjtpuhit-.ln SiKiUane. 

Whatever -.argniiHrits arise against the city training school, one is 
, v^sure to meet Vi:i4tatemOAt the evils of inbreeding. Dr. Edson, in 
. h is. ' recoin in end a )ns' .vb‘n ce rn i n g B r rd ge p( >i*t / w i* i tesr •• 

There can ‘bo .no trrjSiter pilsfortiine to any schpo'I system than to have a 
steady* jnhiwlhig '?^^at. The Ixtard of w\ucation Hlionld insist upon 

the select U>n of- at lent^t .oiie-Mr|^ V>f the nou'^teaclu^s earli year from outside 
the city Itmits or from other ttl\1nilug schools than the llrldgeport City Training 
School. ■ \ . 

In a rec<»n^ Ne\vark report ^he following einphatio statement is 

• made : ‘ ' • • \ 

. ;I have ulwayft^regnr^l - Hie rule nilopterf hy the hoard many years ago. that 
preference pi appi>.liitm^iU; y^Jiutever Uie relative exceUence of candidates, must 
be given to lo^I graduaU*^. as not in the Interest.s of the school system. Under 
this rule a enudidut’^', shy, frtim thp . Montclair State Normal School, although 
a realdent of the city of Newark, can. not be npiwinted until the eligible list of 

• local normal-school graduates has been, completely exhausted. By what Itn^ 
of reaaonlng — social, moral, or economic — such a preference can be justified, 

' have never be^n able to understand. Tlmii. the Mvutclnlr State Normal School 
graduate, as I hay.e wild, may be a graduate from the Newark high school and 
may have stood 'at the head of her class.* She may have attained an equally 
high rank tu the State Normal School at, Montclair, but because she did not 
graduate from the local pormni school, at the exi>en8e of the city of Newark, 
she must suffer the penalty of being njponnted less dcservlbg and. must yield 
her right of apiwlntnient to a i>o8Slbly Inferior emidldate. Only ujion the 
hseumptlon that the lockl\normai school cifh take «ni/ material and work It up 
Into a finished, piwluct that! I* superior to^the l>rst produced elsewhert could - 
such a pref^nce moifUy.W justlfi^ . It la: analogous to that 


,j n , . u|i|iii jiuiAijiu ujMuuu Jiflnfnm? 



our political hlBtorjt wben it was Bought to shut out foreign immigration by 
the shibboleth “America for AmerlcanB.” I am .hoping that a more modem, 
rational, and businesslike policy will sometime prevail when individual effi- 
ciency wpl become the sole test in selecting teachers. Now a nbrmn 1-school 
pupil realires that It she does fair work only^nc^ her best — sbb Is sure to 
graduate In good time and to get a iK)Bltion when her turn comes, ahead of all 
outsiders. Competition with other schools or with brighter or haifder working 
pupils is out of the qiicstiou. 1 afli trying to make this as plain as I can. 
unpopular though It nmy be In some quarters, because I fool thutithe children 
of the city of Newark deserve the best teachers that can be got for the salaries 
paid,' utterly regardless of their nativity or place of abode or of the particular 
normal school wherein they have been educated. ' 

Education in the United States has made its greatest strides when free inter- 
change of teachers has been encouraged by a liberal and enlightened policy on 
the port of boards of educath>n. liibreodlng, to use a term derived from 
biology, has been and is to-day the bane and blight of -a great many school sys- 
tems in this country. . ; 


City School Circular No. 19, of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, dated June 9,. 1913, summarizes the chief difficulties reported 
by superintendents in cities from 2,000 to 30,000 population. No 
responsibility for the training of teachers before entering service is 
, referred to, but the largest^ amount of space is given to “ How to 
secure retain competent teachers and how to prevent the election 
^ of incora^tent ‘ home teachers ’ who may be related to some member 
of the board or to some prominent citizen.” 

Supt. Phillips, of Birmingham, discusses the whole problem very 
thoroughly in his annual report. Applications in that city are classi- 
lied as general,. eligible, and preferred. 

Prefereuce Is glvA, naturally, other things being equal, tp those who are 
graduatos of a rei)iitable college or university — a college that requires for en- 
trance four years of hlgh-school work. *; * . * It Is Inu>eratlve that not 
more than one-tlilrd of the new teachers elected from year to year be selected 
from the graduates of the local training school. • . • • If it, could be found 

practicable, an exchange of trninlng school graduates between two titles woufd 
be an excellent plan. 


Dr. Phillips’s proportion of one-third from local supply is less than 
that recommended in other cities. Neyrark places the proportion of 
experienced teachers from outside, sources from one-fourth to 
one- third. In Pittsburgh, when tlie training school was opened, a 
..rule .was made that not more than 60 per cent be drawn from^his 
source. Indianapolis has for years limited the number trained in 
its own school to not more than four-fifths of the need and has kept 
in close touch with some of the leading State normal schools in order 
to secure outside teachers. St. Paul, in the appointment of 214 ele- 
"meritary teachers, took 160 from that city, 87 from other sections of 
> Minnesota^ and. 41 from outside the State. In Burlington; Iowa, 
^ every fpuith teacher must come from oufeide the city; Yoimgptown, 

4'^" 001:011 more than o^thiird\.ol the yj- 
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aty, and Harrisburg secures half its teachers from elsewhere. In 
1908 Supt. Gorton, of Yonkers, s}>eaking of CO vacancies sayst ‘‘It 
is not possible to maintain the standard of these schools if we inject 
into the force 30 or more inexperienced teachers in any year.” There 
are cities, however, which take another view of the matter. In St. 
Louis, in 1910-11, 24 per cent of the white teachers of the city were 
graduates of the teachers college. The year before, when it had be- 
come evident that the college would soon furnish a sufficient supply 
for the schools, the board approved the following recommendation 
of the superintendent of instruction: 

The annual number of graduates from the teachers college Is now aboi^t equal 
to the annual supply neetled for the district schools. It* is therefore recuui- 
mended that, till further need develops, the exauiinutione for district-school 
teachers and the selection of such teachers by certificate or diploma qualifica- 
tions be discontinued. 

In the New Orleans report for 1911 it is reported that the city 
•cun now “hold out the prospect of very nearly meeting the demand 
for teachers now existing.” 

In Rochester Ithe number of graduates had doubled between 1908 
and 1910. This was explained by these reasons: 

(1) Increase of salary In the Uoebester schools. 

(2) Our principals so markedly prefer traiuiug-scbool graduates over out-of- 
town touchers that positions are practically assured to graduates.* 

From Chici^go comes this report 

■ For three years previous to 1012 new teachers enmb from the Chicago Normal ’ 
College, but owdiig to the scarcity of teachers an examiuiitlon was given ot.the 
close of 1912, In which 135 teaerhers outside the city were successful. Of this 
number 75 are now teachlug In Chicago (May 20. 1012), and the other 00 will 
go Into the ser\'Ice ns soon as their contracts In other places expire. 

In ^few York graduates from normal or training schools located 
outside the city were lioensed to teach upon examination ns follows: 

In 1900, 133; in 1901, 353; in 1902, 227; in 1903, 1'54; in 1904, 112; 
in 1905, 138; in 1906, 178; in 1907, 242; in 1908, 274; in 1909, 121 
in 1910, 82. 

Despite the strong tendency in come quarters to prefer local teach- 
ers, one can scarcely agree with the' principal of a large city training 
school who says: “Outside teachers- are -rarely taken except when the 
normal-schoool list is exhausted. Universal testimony is that they 
are not as satisfactory.” , 

Nearly all cities make some provision for allowing experienced 
'teachers from other schools to enter the service at something better 
than the minimum salary. A common rule is to allow one-half of 
the teacher’s experience to count in determining the salary in the new 
position. There are, ho.weverj limitations of one kind and another: 

^ sufficienthi TOme.larj^^ citica practically, to keep the 'commuiiityrehviC^ 
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Some years ago Portland, Oreg., closed its teachere’ training 
school^ but it in the high-school courses for prospective 

teachers. A n^ort on the Portland public-school system, made under 
th^ directiojr of Prof. Cubberly, of Leland Stanford Junior UrJiver- 
sity, condemns th^policy and recommends that the district should 
endeavor to attrajct the best teachers from all quarters. Quotations 
follow which rei/resent the position of the investigators: 

On« great trouble with all siicb local training sohcitnes is that they arc too 
easy to get through, and inevluibly result in an In-breeding^ process which 
\ sooner or later saps the vigor and lqdei>endence of the school system. Ilaving^ 
Buished Inudequty:e course of tra'lning provided, 'the graduates come to ex- 
pec^^obs ill' the school, and the schools, unable to offer any good reason why 
they should not tak^ what they have graduated, gradually fill up their schools 
with such-materlal to the exclusion of Oie better teachers from the outside. The 
girls whft^ike the training may be good enough as pro^i>ective material, but the 
coursrfof training usually provided is so absolutely inadequate that it does not 
give tie-necessary breadth of view cff the proper professional conceptions. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « ' * 

It Is an almost necessary part, too, of a teacher^s preparation to go away from 
•home for at least part of her training; to come in contact with other ^hoola and 
other methocls of work: uiul to learn to think for herself by rubbing iip agaln&t 
the differing opinions of other people. 


Draining of teachers in service. 

Dr. Ruediger's report on “Agencies for the improvement 


of 


teachers in service’” shows the present status of the training of 
teadhers after {hey have entered the service. ' It would naturally be 
expected that the city training schools would do a large part of this 
work except in the largest cities ; however, it is not usual lo find these 
schools prepared to offer advanced courses. The corps is small, and 
in many cases its members have had little training b^ond that of the 
other' teachers in the system. Where special teachers .arp available, 
courses are often given in drawing, music, physical training, and 
other.practical arts, the* need of which is more obvious to a teacher* 
than is her need of the common-school subjects or of cultural courses. 

Reference is made on pages 113-114 to the alumna; associations con- 
nected with training schools. These have in some cases done much 
toward affording opportunity for continuance of growth. Other 
teachers’ organizations h^ive been very effective in accomplishing this 
end. The value to their respective cities of the Schoolmen’s Cli^ of 
Philadelphia and of the Schoolmasters’ Club' of Cincinnati wouW'be 
\ hard to estimate. 

,^e dorses given under the direction of the training-sdiool corps 
school or Saturday classes or thosh offered in summer 


\ 
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Chicago and St. Louis have carried out the ftillest programs of 
ext^sion work in both winter and summer classes. The summer 
course in Chicago began in 1910, with two 5-week sessions. The 
classes were open to all teachers in public, parochial, and private^ 
schools in Chicago, but no teacher could attend more than five weeks 
in one year or take more than two subjects dtiring the term. 

In St. Louis a five-weeks’ course was offered in the summer of 
1011 : ' ^ 

Regiilnr substitute arul approntlci^ teacher.s, principiUs, ami supervisors of / 
the public school H of tlu* city niul ^^tmleuf s of the. Ilurrls Teachers’ College 
may be enr6lle<l in any course without payment of tuition. 

The principal reports: ^ 

The practice followed of making extension work voluntary rather than 
obllgtitory is. I am sure, the \vis<*st iH)licy and should l )0 continued. No teacher 
should feel coiniMdleil to take tlii's \vor)i. At the sjiuie time I am convinced that 
this work should be uiueb !)ettei* advertised In ihe schools tbuii It has been. 
Teachers should understand l>etter than they now do Just what the oppor- 
tunities are which the board of education is offering them through this depart- 
ment 

In 1910-11 about per cent''o?'the grade teachers who were not 
graduates of the college, and 44 per cent of those who were, attended 
extension courses; 59 per cent 'of the principals took' one or. more 
courses. 

St. Louis csiditsinn courses, tcinicr term. 


Subjocts. 
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Problems o( scltool supervision • 

History of philosophic thought 

Psychology autl history of Vithmetic 

Child psychology: Control 

German literature 

Easy German prose reading 

General geology 

Social and Inaustrial problem of St. Louis 

Social and industrial History of UnttM’Btates. 

Geography of North America 

Typw of Uteraturo 

History of English literature.., 

Freehand perspective .' 


Desim 

IllusuaUon .: 

t^mnastiOf folk and nation^ dwcing.practlce 

Music methods 

Elementary Frandv^. 

Intennediate French : 

Advanced French..-. ‘ 

Advanced Italian : N 

MiUlnery .i, .. 

Ifaaual training... 

Drenmaklng 

pomutlo ecienoe (cooking) 

Livy. 

Elementarjr Latin;. ^ ; 
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Om IBAXKIHO SCHOOLS FOB TBAGHBBS. 


^ The courses in both. St, Louis and Chicago are given almost en- 
tirely by iheml)ertf of the teaching force. Special lecturers fire called 
in to give short courses. Nearly all departments of the colle^ are 
represented. 

The work of the Chicago extension classes is distinctly of college grade. 
Most of the courses offered are of the character' of senior college work and are 
designed to carry the students beyond the normal two years’ work of the 
. teachers’ college or normal' school. 

The winter courses oflFer something of the same problem that 
appears in evening classes. TJie question is often raised whether 
teachers who do justice* to their school and other requirements ought 
to spare^he energy needed for systematic class work during the 
s^ool year. There is no doubl that a cert^aiti proportion of the 
teachers in any community can do so, but there are many who find it 
diffidalt. In St, Louis, in 1910-11, there were 210 students enrolled 
in the summer term in 19 courses, to whom 264 certificates wer^ 
issued. In the winter term, 13 courses were given to 239 students 
(284 enrollments) and 165 received certificates. The per capita cost , 
for instruction in tlie summer was $13.'33, and the winter extension 
salaries amounted to ^40. • 

Youngstown, Ohio, is the only sm^ler city reporting a summer 
school. This had a session of four weeks, two hours a day. During * 
the year the principal of the training schqpl offers one hour a week * 
of general method and one hour of practice teaching. 

, . Cleveland reports that, in the past, extension courses were given and 
that thqy may* be resumed. In Philadelphia there are courses in 
manual training, gymnastics and folk dancing, dramatic art, and 
advanced kindergarten. In Elmira the classes kre in domestic 
•science,' domestic art, history, pedagog}', Greek art; in Watertown, 
mufiic, drawing, penmanship, and <8anual training; in Schenectady, . 
child study, educational psychology, sewing, and cooking. 


TRAVEL AND £ 




CHERS. 




The gene^l principle of orientation, as evidenced in opportunity * • ' 
for travel ,and\'f or exchange tesu^herships, it w^l established in • 

, universities and^ ha^some recognition qf late ip s^ondary* schools. 

\ It seems impossible that this will not so<fn m seen to l» an im- 
portant-oneans ^6f elevating standards in.el^mentary schools. .The 
^ost natural banning* would be in the normal :and training schools,* 
J^^for;here jnflue^ exerted upon tb^teachers at th4ir most im* , 

P^iod. Tl^' ^md-yeaij^ plan ifi English 'training coL ^ ' 

- " ^^Imdud^-opport loraigQ. ^dy apd travel;! In tins " ~ 

^ooon^^Ae.sxclu^ jja iWver 

toapp o^ber tsiUea.' V-t.: ^ V ■ 
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The schools oif Indianapolis have been noted for excellence. for, 
many, years. The foundations were laid by Supt. Shortridge, who 
selected superior teachers who went for training to Oswego and the ' 

- Concord School of Philosopfiy, and made use of such other means 
of growth as were then available. These teachers brought back new 
^life into the schools, but especially into the training school. One of 
the most ed'ective means of raising and ipaintaining standards in 
Indianapolis has b^n by means of a fund which came to the city 
from an old teichfer. The following statement is from the superin- 
tendent’s report, 190&-9: ‘ 

In 1879 the board of school commlsS^UinB came Into possession of a part of 
the estate of Thomas D.*Gregg» Who at one time wp.« a teacher in the Indian- 
apolis public schools. In Mr.* Gregg’s will was the following. bequest : 

All the rest, residue, and remainder of my estate, of every description, real, 
l>er8onal, and mixed, I give, devise, and, b^uentb to the City of Indianapolis, 

In the State of Indiana, to |>e and remain a i>enielual fund for the advance- 
ment and promotion of free schools lit said city, hereby anthorixing and direct- 
ing the legal authorities ef said pity to Invest said bequest In productive stocks, 
or put the same out on interest, aiK> the lucpme or Interest thereon only to be 
expended annually for tbe beneSt and advancement of sQild free schools. 

The fund uow amounts to $37.(KK). the income of wlllch Is at present about 
.$1,000 a year. Since the fund b^amc available. In 18fA,9the Income has been 
used chiefly in giving toacbers special training at various Institutions. 

^Ince the fund was established, upward of 160 tefichers fc^*e received Its 
benefits. These teachers usually attend sumnaer schools. Several have received 
half-year ^holurshlps at various universities. Two reciplehts of the fund 
weut to Gernmny for study- there. . 

Only by means of the fund were some of these teachers able to continue their 
studies.^ In alniost every Infttance the recipients have returned U the schools 
with added power and renewed enthusiasm. Many recipients of the fund have* 
bbcome lenders in the activities of the^s(*hool8. 

During the p|iBt three years a imrt of the Income^has been used to pay for 
lectures before ^he entire teach^ig body of the city. 

• ' More recently another bequest has come fbom the estate of a colored 

* ’teacher:’ 

In 1896 the board earner Into^ possession of $1,600 as a bequest of the late • 
William 7>. McCoy, who was at one time a colored teacher In the ladlanapoUs 
schools. By the provisions of the bequest, the Income of this fund Is to be used 
fbr the benefit of the^colored schools of the city. Only a part of the Income 
' * has thus far been used, chiefly for scholarships in summer schools, ^r the pur- 
chase of lantern slides for exhibiting the work of colored schools, and for the 
purchase of tools for gardening. ' ^ ^ , 

In Minneapolis six principals and onfi eighth-f^de teacher* were 
- ' sent^out by school authorities to visit and ^port upon the schools 
- . 6f New York,. Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Boston, NewtOtiville^ 

' * and Springfidid. Supt. Jordlui writes about this experiment : 

.Upon their i^urn tto.ylsUqrs gaye their reports^t a meeting of.teachen aud^^ 

V® itpdy of other 

^ pnuetpa of our tetchiugvcorpa has raloable (o tw alt lA 

" CQiny waya -We expect to coatlnae tbli work whheever poMtbla * 
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, A printckl report was made, but the edition is e: 5 hau 8 ted. 

A re<^nt Boston school report contained an extended account of 
the work of the Harris Teachers’ College at St. Louis, as seen by a 
member of the administrative force sent there on a visit. 

Boston has worked out a plan for a sabbatical year, which was 
taken advantage of by three members of the training school corps in 
1912. 

Supt. Chadsey, of Detroit, is af work upon a plan whereby teachers 
after eight years of service may receive $50 a month for 12 months, 
during which time they may visit other systems a means of for- 
mer growth. 


THE CORPS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

stall’ of the training schools includes (1) principals, (2), 
“theory” teachers, (3) teachers of the arts, (4) teachers having to 
(Jo with practice (see page 60), and (5) office force. The’ tables on 
pages 145-149 offer some material for consideration with reference' 
to these various groups. ' ' 

The principals in the larger schools are m<^ly men. With the ex- 
^ceptiofi of Brooklyn, no school in the list of large cities has n wgman 
principal until ^ew Orleans is reached (1 in 1G)L The administra- 
tion of the Chicago College Jor a number of years by Dr.^Ella Flagg 
Young should be recall^ here. Of 'the 24 cities having more than 
100,000 population, from New Orleans.down, only 7 have men prin- 
cipals. In the 25 schcK)ls ip cities of less than 100,000. inhabitants, 7 
principals are men. 

In 38 schools in the larger* cities, 4 principals have salaries of 
$5,0b0 and over (Chicago pays $5,500.); 4 have between $4,000 and 
$5,000; 4 between $3,000 and $4,000; 16 between*$2,000 and $3,000; 9 
/between $1,500 and $2,000j and 1 has $1,200. 

22 cities of less^ than 100,000 inhabitants^ 1 prihcipal receives 
I^BJVOO; 3 from $2,000 to $2,200.; 4 from $1,600 to $2,000; 7 from $1,200 , 
jrf I $1,^00; jj from $1,000 to $1,20Q; and 1 receives $900. 

theory ” tekcher has been looked upon m occupying a posi- 
tion superior in requirements and remuneration tc^that of the teacher 
of prac^iiije. Irf only two of the larger cities, Tywhington and 
Bridgeport, are the salaries of^the two closs^ equal. In New York. 
Ohicago, Philadelphia, ^ Louis, and Boston the maximto for 
^theory” teachers i^cdiea^ |3,000 and^abdve, (New York,«$3,26a). 
In non^of these*<nties do^members of ihe practice department r^* 
eeive Ilian $1^^ and |he^ya^imuin runs ag fow as$l,4Q0i> * 

«xceptlD&i la Botton o< a nuudmum ot $3,780 for tht dtroctpf of^pubitt* 
ttttM ftaa pfteiiof M thlt pooltloft \m ikot 

; - wim thp mdf «M<airat<oa. ^ rv » ^ ^ ^ 
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In the other larger citi«, Pittsburgh advances “ theory ” teachers 
^ $2,500; Newark to $2,100; Detroit and Washington to $1,800; 
Buffalo, -Louisvrille, Rochester, and Columbus to $1,500. The lowest 
salaries reported are Baltimore, $700 (in the cdored school); and 
Birmingham; $540. The maxima in these cities are $1,200 and $900. 
.Teachers having to do with practice receive in New York a maximum 
of $1,850; in Waslungton, $1,800; Newark, $1,600; Chicago "and 
Indianapolis, $1,500; -Jersey City, $1,400; Columbus, $1,300; De- 
troit. St. Paul, and Buffalo, $1,300. Those having a maximum belc^w 
$1,000 are Baltimpre, Louisville (colored), Richmond, Atlanta, and 
Dayton.. • • ' ' 

A leport on the proportion of members of the corps having col- 
lege degrees shows Dayton, Yonkers, Charleston, Evansville, Ja- 
maica, New York, Brooklyn, Fort Waynfe, Washington (colored), 
Elmira, and Baltimore (white and colored), having 50 pet cent or , 
over of the teachers (n the “ theory ” department who have degrees. 
Newark reports that all “theory” teachers have degrees; Clev'eland, 
all but the teachei-s of “speciahj; subjects. Youngstown and Sti 
Louis (coloreci) report that all have degrees in both “theory” 
and practice departments. In the practice department most of the , 
schools f-eport'Sy college degrees.- Newark alone, of the largw 

has as high a proportion as one.-thiid. • 

. . * 

. * Per cent of tcochirs holding ^cgrccH, 


Cities. 


Prsrtire 

teachers. 



Albany * 

Atlanta ‘ 

Daltimore; * • ' 

White: r 

Colored.,,;...#..., 

Boeton " V 

BufTalo 

Charlfltton 

QereUnd ! 

Columbus. \ 

Coooord, ; * * 

Dayton .• *•' - 

Elmhm..., * 

Kratornia 

fall River. 


Fort Wayne w:*. a 

i^ianApoUa \ •...!! .V !'!!!*!'.!]»!• 


New Orleans. 
Newark;. 




NewYork ; 

Pbnadetphla !. • - * * 

Jllcfamond 

Roobeeter % * 
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Following is a statement of the number of periods each week in 
which “ theory ” teachers are occupied with classes. The Tarying or- 
ganization of schools make s figures of little conclusive value, 
but they are suggestive at least. 

Periods each tccrk which th€or]f teachers are occupied with classes. 


Albany 

24 

JDayton 

25 

Atlanta — - - 

25 

Elmira ^ j. 

15 

Baltimore 

17 

Evansville 

^ 

Boston 

16 

Fall River 

20-24 

BuCfalo ' 

Xio 

Fort IVayne _ 

20 

Chirleston 


^frnliana polls -- 

12‘ 

Cleveland 

15-18 

Jamaica 

IT 

Columbus - __ 

20 

Newark 

20 

Concord 

All 

New York--*-. 

.a--_15-20 


rhtladelphia 10-22 

Richmond 30^ 

Rochester }5“20 

St. Louis: Colo^e^l 25 

Washington : 

White 25 

Colored 20 

Youngstown 22 


The ratio of teachers to student's varies greatly ’ ip the various 
training schools. In one. city a school is overstaffed, while in another 
city a larger school has to get^along with a much smaller force of 
teachers. ' , * ' 

No attempt is made to discuss the work of the teachers of the 
arts. In Chicago a special building with a strong staff cares for 
these departments. At the other extreme are Ihe small cities and 
unfortunately some of the largo cities in^ which this work is cared 
for by the already overworked supervisofh’ of special subjects for 
the whole city. 

The office work in city training schools still falls largely upon the. 
principals and teachers. Only two schools in cities having less 
than lOOJXiO population report any provision "fgr clerical assistance 
and in the cities of over 100^000 inhabitants not more than h^lf are 
furnished librariims and clerks. The tal^e oji pages 145-149. fur- 
nishes* detailed imormation on this subject. It is not uncommon in 
large schools, to find high-salaried teachers working regtJlarly on 
rolls and lists and taking* ch jr^e of thp lining and distributing of 
books and supplies. • ' 

A new standard is indicated by developments in N*ew York City 
following the inquiry made by Dr. H^nus an4 his associalQS under 
the direction of the board of estimate.^ ^ * 

PUBUCAT10N8 AND OTHER OONTRIBynONS. 

’ . ■ f ^ * 

WheiLthe pity training echopl iS t€(sted'from the standpoint of pro- 
,* du<!tive scholarship it has Mttlp positive evidence, to offpt. The. con j 
' ditipitohave bMnj^d era iirfew cas^ faTorable to e^erpn^fttioilitr 
pablic%t' n. IS^vy schedttles on die ps^^of 
\ dents imd tMcberSj^dte negatwe results of the iaSre^jling ^stem, the 
ofdire^furse of stud; deBupds,^«ii4 tbs lick oi UrgeneiH 
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of view in city school planning have told heavily on these schools in 
a department in which they could have rendered valuable sendee. 
They are usually denied even the simple announcement and course of 
study circulars, which serve not only to maintain the circulation of " 
State institutions, but also to give to members of a school corps the 
jolt jgi thinking that com^ with the preparation of copy for the 
printer. The connection between the school and its prospective mem- 
* bers in the high school is so immediate that there is little occasion for 
the circularizing which is utilized elsewhere by large-mindpd execu- 
tives for other purposes. 

\\Tiatever record appears is usually confined to a few pages incor-^ 
porated in the report of the city superintendent, in \>Jrich there is 
.little opportunity for any extended statement of issues, needs, and 
policies. . 

Chicago and Cleveland are instances of cities which publish a gen- 
eral circular giving ;i fair amount of information concerning the 
schools, but in most cities there is practically no material J>rinted 
whereby the training school can be judged and its work compared 
with w'hat is done elsewhere. Even syllabi of courses are not easily 
accessible. Some of the reports made by special, examiners indicate 
that ihose which are found are not kept up date. This is apt to 
be the case where revision depends upon hand copying, and the lim- 
ited amount of clerical assistance reduces the possibilities of mani- 
folding, while, without a spefbial appropriation, printed outlines are 
less coitimon in schools in- which students expect to r^eive books 
and material* free than they are in those in which they are printed 
for Sale. * ’ * 

Not much editing of text^ is done in the city training schools, nor 
do many articles appear in the educational johrhals by members of 
their faculties. The Educational Bi-Monthly^ edi^d by the corps 
pf the Chicago Training College, is a rtbtable exception, but, unfor- 
tunately, the present municipal methods of publication prevent any 
subscription arrangement, and there is ^fcon^quent lack of influence 
upon the* other communities and help worn them. A gaeat service 
to the training of teachers would be ma^e at little eixpense by allow- ^ 
ing this journal to have a wider circulation upon the foundation its 
use in the city assures. ^ rf 


university credit - for #RAI^^ SCItpOL /work* 

. ijtiMQediacy upon the school have 

mg credit for work done; ^ ^ few subjecta, suc^^aa piydiotogy, have. 

, the best etandmgi; whi^ tho^ 4eidi£kg|r^^ elemmtiiTL 
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£^ool curriculum, and especially with practice teaching, are most 
definitely discredited. Even the man who has had the good fortune 
to, 8^ a course in observation and practice teaching made a means of 
rare discipline and growth through problem work, realizes the nar- 
rowness of apprenticeship required in, many situations. Our termi- 
nology is not clear. There is no doubt of the place* of eleinentary, 
secondary, and higher schools in general, but in many cities the ad- 
ministration of the training school offers practical difficulties because 
its status is not determined. Preparation foj elementary teaching 
• keep^ it close to that department, and the shortness and limitatiqiri of 
its^'course keeps it from recognition as a higher school. Dr. Mac- 
l^an, in his report on “Present Standards of Higher Education in 
the United States,”^ concerns himself with theology, medicine, law, 
engineering, dentistry, pharmacy, fine arts, and music, but makes no 
reference to. normal schools. 

The Carnegie Foundation report for 1912 (pp. 114-115) gives 
some data regarding credits given by various universities foKwork 
done in normal-schools. 

While State normal schools have had difficulty in maTcin^g adjust- 
ment with degree-giving institutions, their relationship to State 
universities, where these exist, has led to fairly liberal conditionsi- 
in general, the entrance standa^ of city 'training schools can 
more easily be held up to a higher^tandard than can those of some 
of tlie State schools, but the matter of credit in higher schools offers 
special problems. The courses of city normals are probably more 
utilitarian even than those of State schools. This is due in part 
/ to the greater evenness of entrance preparation, and in large part 
to the limitations arising from sending^ the greater number* of 
^graduates into a single field. 

The authorities of city school^j|||| not usually recognize the value 
jof further training for their ted^rs. The acquiring ,of a degree 
by an elementary teacher usually means seeking for a position, in 
‘ a higher school. This will continue as long as elementary salaries 
continue at the bottem of the list. In few cases has any systematic 
efltorti)een made to articulate the trainings course with that of any 
0 degree-^ving institution. 


, of a ata^dard normal scbool. 




» U. 8. Bureau of Education, BulL Ko. 4, 1913. 

\ •Tbe State of QrcfciMi Bat published on otBctal 
M fdDowa^ I 'v 

“By a BtoodiMPb^al school Is meant a school m«pg the following, requirements— 

“ OO'For antnmee* four yean' aboWtho eIgwEgrade a secondary school. ^ 
“ (h> IS^^duaPoDi; twh years* aMittooh) work^f^lu^ a thorough review of the 
eoBunoii bHilUk aha training 1^ ^prasttcal school^ Vi. i ^ 

« <o) Hie IQlnttnance iif | null im^WB i1 tnlnihi pfiietice, 
•Qdi aehool toloTW wiwk to ^ ^ ^ 

“(d) The tdMl rnttenOanee ih theAsoonwy Bchool akid lA thd «^n|I school shall, 
tl6s weelm rtm grtdtl That any horial aehool may wecept 

SOwMtanbm - 
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Xt St. LfOiiis this problem has bee^ considered, as the following 
([uotation from an aimouncement ^^1 show : 

The hoard of education at Its ^j^tlng October 12, 1909, provided ^ot a part 
of the work of the Teachers Coflege shall hereafter be organli^ and unified 
into courses’ of^study which shall be equlvaleut In training and culture value 
to the first three years of the custonjary university courses which lend to the 
B. *S., B. A., or Ed. B. degree, l^e object of the board In making this pro- 
vision was to open the way for any ambitious and energetic teacher In the ele- 
mentary schools who may desire to do so to obtain a college education and thus 
fib herself for a larger and better work In the public schools. This may ijow 
be done at very little exi>ense to the teacher herself. 

An inquiry sent to several of the universities to wiiich students go 
from the city training schools shows a variety of adjustments. The 
University of Mis^fi allows t^vo years’ credit on the three-year 
course at Harris Teachers College,- Washington University, at St. 
Louis, answers : . * ^ 

Xo credit except ns a subject of college rank or n fair equivalent for a college 
subject Is rtudled in the training school. A secondar>’ school siibjwt taught in 
n secondary school manner brings no credits. 

There are six students from the college in attendance upon Wash- 
ington X)niversity. A provisional agreement has been i^ade whereby 
students having completed the three years’ course are admitted to the 
junior class deficient in but six credits. If a-student is earnest and 
has reasonable ability, he or sh^ may complete the course and obtain 
the A. B. degree in two years. , 

In Philadelphia, the Unjversity of Pennsylvania. allows to normal- 
school graduates froriTB to 24 units. In 1912, students from the Girls^ 
Normal School of Philadelphia received 14^ units, which was the 
number allowed to normal spools whose courses require four years 
-pf secondary school preparation. The School of Pedagogy* .(for 
.boys) has a more definitely academic course, arid for this 22 to 24 
units of credit were allowed. (A unit is one hour ofVork 


for the academic year.) Temple University has a course 

gogy receives full credit for two years (30 units) .''**The Gii^i^Vor- 
mal School receives 17 unity credit and the State pormals from 15 
to 20 ijnits.' • * * ^ 

At ^icago, it is stated: 

If couraes are well selected nnd* are such as are nqpredUedJn the cnrHculnm 
of the' University of Chicago toward any of Its degrees, cr^t Is allowed at a 
ratb not majors for each year spent In thb training school. . 

This^^HRonly tio tbe. better class of schools, lilany students are 



' At Xoi^veat^!sUiuvenity, K^ to'' 66 hSuir 'cn^t-i«v 

allowed^ ov£f4 6 total requireouat for^^ yem of 60 
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semester of satisfactory work in the university is required before any 
credit is givem 

In New York City, Teachers College has been more liberarthan 
many institutions, and care has-hcen talcen to do full justice in'tlie 
matter of 'credits, determining each case, however, on its merits. 
New’ York University allows two years’ credit to schools approved’by 
the New’ York State department of edilcation. The tr«aining schools 
in New York City and'in New Jersey receive full credit. 

Adelpfii College allows to city schools 34 points out of 120 for 
the degree of A. B. This same amount is given to State schools. A* 
plan is under .discussion for a closer articulation of courses, which 
will permit one and a half years’ credit. 

Boston University accredits the ncrmal school of that city with 
4 units for psychology and 17 for education. 

• At Clevelaqd the Western Reserve University* college for' women 
gives one year of credit. 

The Pittsburgh Trainihg, School is a new institution, and its rela- 
tions to the University of Pittsburgh have not been fully determined. 
It is hoped that tw'o full years of credit will be given. 

George Washington University ullow’s one year of credit to gradu- 
ates of the Washington schooj. Howard University (colored) gives 
no credit. • c‘ 

The^ are official statements and individual c;ises can be found 
which show* variation. The len*st encouragement comes from the pld- 
line universities and from the women s colleges. The latter .grew 
up in the days when the issue between #lief cla^ical dourse and others 
was gt its height. The desire to be successfully established did not 
lead»to a liberal attitude toward other than the old courses ; so that 
the w^omen’s colleges have done little to lead normal-school gradu- 
ates to degree courses unless they were willing to sacrifice the two 
years spent in the training course. Howard University (colored) 
at Washington has had similar reaspns for the attitude it has 
maintained, ' . 

It will be seen from the preceding statement that the graduates of 
the schools in most of the ISfge cities are able to make arrangemclftts 
whereby in ffom tw o Jo three years they are able to secure a unf- 
yersity degree without going away from home. When, howeve^, this 
is no^ possible, as in Baltimore, there is a constant drain upon the 
teaching force caused by the resignation of £e\ichers who wish to 
secure positions h^ar cities in which there are more* liberal conditions. 
In Baltilmoi^ t^ere is a first-dlass woman coIlege''(Goucher) , but no 
iii;ticulation of courses p^i^tted* Bx^^ion duplicating 

w^k in ^he institutipnsf are giw under direction of 

Qoncher OeJl^e^ and Johns' University, bufjt requires 
aeVeral years of attendance, to ^tain credit toward 9 degr^. 
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wsult is that ^ graduate of the training school who wishes to take 
a degree on the basis of the two years’ course must leave the State 
to accomplish this end. y 


MUNICIPAL HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The city training school is the most dffiniteAindertaking by Ameri- 
can municipalities of educational responsibilities beyond the high- 
school period. Chicago and St.'Ixniis have used the name “teachers’ - 
college” to designate these institutions, and New York has estab- 
lished a college of wilder scope for each sex. Cincinnati has a 
municipal university controlled by a board of trustees appointed by • 
the mayor. .1 

The beginnings of the Uiniversity of Cincinnati came from a be- 
quest. In 1911 the endow)nent had growm to $7G5,4'i’3.44. In the ' 
same year flie income frorn the city amoimted to $140,010.98 from a 
tax levy made by the city Council, plus $10,200 paid by the board of 
education for the training of teachers. The tuition feels $75. 'There 
are colleges of engineering, medicine, and education; also a graduate 
school. Of 696 -students in the college of liberal arts, only 144 came 
from outside the city, whife of the entire membership of 1,331 stu- 
dents, 080 were frcm the home city. In other Ohio coll^ge.s 107 
Cincinnati students were registered apd 138 in other colleges in the . 
East and in the’ Middle West. The president estimates that at least 
1,000 of 1,115^ Cincinnati students in the undergraduate college ^ 
coiild not get a college education if this university^did not exist. A 
study of the occupations of fathers and of family incom^ and rents. • 
tends to confirm the claims made. ♦ 

The college for teachers was formally organized in 1905. It was, 
to quote from a statement by Dean Burris — ' 

the flfst fruits of a general policy formulated by the president for a municipal 
university conceived as an Instrument of the hightjst ser\*Ice to every important 
phase of the city’s welfare. ' *lf' 

About half the graduates in- the college of’ liberal arts take the 
teacher’s course; there were 33 who finished this course in 1911. 

^ The following statement is taken from the report of t^e superin- # 
tendent of public schools : 



V The elementary^t^cfiers ere" required to take the regular university course 
for the first three, ymrs, and during the fourttl'year do eufflcleut work In the’ . 

, 'college for teacb^ to con^tute at least' 24 - ouP of possible units.. They7 i 
alM. are required to spend tbefr Saturday morningSiif#tth the suj(}crvlsor8 of X, 
^ city teachers ;qf the sdippls^ in. getting their, training 4n erti phyaic^i tr|lpfJ| 
ing, indlpoimaj^^ l^eir^tokrWork^ thetefor^, in equivalent to a-^ 
/(^^inti^^^idded ' tortile' 
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college of teachers. The faculty of the college is employed by the board of edu- 
cation. The course for ^he trnlning-of teachers Is prescribed also by the board 
of education. The candidates for teaching are arranged in the order of their 
merit, and after appointment are closely supeiKdsed by the same faculty for the 
first year, and supervision is continued Indefinitely thereafter, ^ 

Be;o:inning in 1908, a preferred list ^vas established of those who 
were college graduates with pedagogical training. These teachers 
have an initial salary of $GOO, an advance of $^150 over that paid to 
others. The maximum of $L000 is. reached by annual increments 
of $50 each. Very few teachers who are lutt college graduates are 
appointeS in the elementary schools. The dean writes: 

V (graduates of othdr institutions having our standards are rated and placed 
on a merit list with our own graduates. During reeeyt years 71 i>er cent, on 
tjbe average, have been oiir graduate.^. Indications are that we, shall soon have 
more graduates than vacancies lu the loc^al schools. In that ev^ciit we contem- 
plate paving first and second preferred merit tests, the former to constitute nil 
those who have had more advanced preparation than that now required for the 
preferred list. 

^ The College of the City of New Yorlc was organized as* a free 
academy in 1848. In 1854 it was given authority to confer degrees 
and in 18GG became a college.* The city board of education was for- 
merly the board of trustees, but in 1900 a separate board of nine 
members appointed by the mayor was constituted. The president of 
the board of education is ex officio a member. ♦ ^ 

All the work in the department of education is elective, but courses 
are given which prepare'for the college graduate professional cer<* 
tiRcate of the State of New York and for the eity superintendent’s 

’ examinatiofi for license to teach in elementary schools. Dr. Duggan, 
head of the department of education, writes as follows: 


The College of the City of New York furnishes tbe great majority of' the* 
male teachers to the elementary schools^ and a considerable proportion of the 
'male teachers in the high schools of New York City. For the former It pror 
Tides courses In the history of education, principles of education, school' man- 
agement nnd administration, methods of teaching, and special methods In 
music and drawing. For the latter, there Is a siMJcIal course on secondary edu- 
cation. ' In both cases observation of classroom practice makes up part of the 
work. In the case of the teachers preparing for secondary schools, practice 
teacl^Jog In our own high school, here, Townsend Harris Hall, is one pf the 
most essential features. This practice Is done In the {presence of a critic 
^t^cher who meets the young men In the afternoon and criticises their work. 

Ext^nBiOD^codrses are given td Infprove the scholarship and eflSciency ^ the 
I te|«^€rs already lu the school system. This year there* are abont 4hree 
thousand teachers atte^TQlng the courses All these courses are registered with 
the regents Albany, dud receive* credit townfd higher licenses at the h(>ar$. 

Uniitor iCSidge, &rmwiy called 0^ 
,, , of Sewi. watf estabMied rebru^ 1^70,'' and its 

- ' -1^ _ . ' " * » .t,.- ~ . 
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charter from the State in 188^. Thomas Hunter, LL, D., was its 
first president*. It is a college for women and grants the degree o$ 

A. B. upon the satisfactory completion of a four years’ course of 
study. It is supported by the city of Yoik, with annual appro- 
pr’iations, that for 1912 being approxi^tely $400,000. Tuition and 
textbooks are furnished without charge: Students must be residents 
of the city. • < 

• Admissions and graduations' are made twice a year. Candidates 
for admission' must present 15 units. • The curriculum is arranged ' 
according to Hie elective gi'oup system and px;ovides strong optional 
courses in education for those students who desire to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching in either secondary or elementary scIkkiIs. ^The 
equipmeiit of the college ts being renewed; and new bhildings are 
being erected* at a cost of , $2,500,000. The students numbtr about 
1,250. The teaching staff comprises 13 professors, 14 associate and 
assistant .professors, and 71 instructors. A high schoal and an ele- 
mentary school, w'hich are distinct and separate organizations from 
the college, serve as model and practice schools for students intend- 
ing to teach. . ' ^ t 

George Samler Davis, LL. D., is the president. 

In the annoiHicenieht of the college for 1912,-* the following state- 
ment shows the judgment of the institution with reference to its 
* graduates: 

So Buccessfiil have our students been this phase of<^nr work, that, although* 
the college Is organized In all respects ns a college of liberal culture. It la 
proving Itself to be the most efficient source of tralulug for teachers lu out city 
schools. 

Supt. Maxwell furnishes the following statement, wdiich . shows 
the proportion of teacljers appointed from the various municipal v 
institutions to'tlie cjty service during the year ending June 30, 1912: 

Number of nominations—^ l,t5^ 


Grnduntes, New York City Training: School for Teachers J 1,009 

arnduhtes, New York City Nomml College— 218 

praduates, College of the City of New York 140 

Grnduntes of Institutions other than the nlmve ► 167 

.Nomlhations oh experience r:. 34 


1,668 




The distipction between certain formal and established purses for 
the coll^ period and the newer movements to provide ^me forin of 
suitable schooling for those adults who wish it is not ma*de clear.. 
liV^ need some term to cover the later deyelopments* A 
* tiye c| tbe^QaA^ of higher, ^ 
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education ” in referring to the work of training schools. The same 
. lack of definition is no doubt in part responsible for the tendency 
deplored in the foundation’s report of 1912—'“ the effort of the nor- 
mal school in many States to transform itself. into an ^rts college.” 

New York and Los Angeles are carrying on many forms of pop- 
^ilar education for adults, which can be included under the somewhat 
loose term “municipal higher education.” Some special courses for 
municipal employees have been given in New York and\ Cincinnati. 
Boston has done pioneer work in a much needed field by ^tablishing 
evening classes for school janitors. The courses .given relate to the / 
• subject of fuel, including its kinds, distribution, the princroles gov- / 
erning its combustion, and the operation of various tyj^es omieatmg/ 
and power plants with economy and efficiency. The histniWion \$ 
gi^^n by recognized experts in the employ of the board of ^hoo/- 
house commissioners and of the school committee, and is bein^p^r- 
sued by some 50 school janitors. The class meets two evenings-^ch 
week during the Evening s<;hool term and will have 29 lessons. 

A plan is under consideration for the establishment of what will prnmcfOly. 
be a training school for .Innltors, In that new men on entering the servl-^e will 
be pin cod under the direction and supenlsion of experienced men, yhd will 
instruct them In the details of their work, and Ui^rtt tfcem to handle yetUciently 
the various tyix^s of heating aijparutus Installed in school buildings. / 

^ The late Mayor Gaynor’s proposed prograin for New ^ork City, 
article 2, read: “Developing a plan for and organizing^a training 
‘ ’ -school for probationary p(^icemen.” 

It is surprising how little materiaron the subject of /education is 
found in the many publications on municipal matters. Consultation 
of several of the largest libraries and correspopdei^ce/ with maiiy of 
the leading experts failed to reveal any considerable niimber of refer- 
ences. 

‘ There is some tendency to charge this defect, in part at least, to the 
desire to keep school affairs, as far as possible, in a compartment 
separate in control from other municipal* interests. There §;eem 
lb be few exceptions among school men as ^o the desirability of- this 
dualism, but it is possible that the advantagesTl^at come from it have 
been, dearly ppiid for. * v 

In “A Municipal Program,” prepared by the National Municipal 
. • League (^|#cmillan, 1900, p..l71), the following significant statement 
appears: ^ . 

It Sb w^l t6 bear'lti boweverr.^at thi independence of Uie school 
adminlstraHon bns diverted from the city 
ot th0 community. departmei^ 

the Interest ill attros^of tbh 

^ of tbe ^ndidat^a for the council Wl| be 
^ T1i0 JauestioB whether br Uot j 

. Iiuuli % lUidnct RitQoI iovermneat 


ent some of the best energies 
l^ran^ Of the city government, 
And character^ 

^creased. / * 

hh jested In the . 
EitiBi the mm^ terrftoilid 
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llmkB UB the municipal corporation Is one upon whlob it would not be wise, per-, 
baps, to enter In this paper. If the course of our educational history had 
not, as a matter of fact, in most parts of the United States, as well as In Eng- 
land, differentiated public-school adminlAratlon jn a more or less complete- 
fashion, it Is probable that the students of municipal and local ndnihilstrallon 
would think It altogether best for symmetrical local progress If all branches 
of local governmental administration were reduc^ to a single unified and sym- 
metrical system, and ‘this is the of»Inion of the committee (p. 71 ). ' 


The tendency toward a commission form of municipal govern- 
ment ^'hns been studied to find what consideration is given to educa- 
cational readjustment. While undoubtedly, in lime, ^here will be 
^reat pressure here also in favor of change, at present the dualism*, 
tends to leave the schools on one side while the other controls are re- 
constructed. This may prove to have disadvantages in tlic long run. • 
Dr. Goodnow, in Citi/ Governimnt hi the UnUed^States, is one of the 
few who sees the problem of relationship. His objection to the move- . 
ment appears as follows: * • - , 


The Bchool board Is succumbing to ibe same Influence that destroyed the city 
council, and in time there will be n school departmenri\ ith a single commis- 
sioner at its bend, having toward the school department about the JMime iiowers 
and, duties that the single conimlssjoner or other eiecutive has toward his de- 
partment. Ke<luced In pumbers, in some caw^ comiwsed of aiilgrle<l members, 
Jts educational fuuetlons lost to the suiwrinteiident, ’Its executive functloDS 
going to n director,^ the s(.‘liooI board will not Iwive enough 'tg do to attract men 
who are Interested In the schoojs and will soon come to occupy, lif the moye- 
nient keei>s on at the same pace, a position of as little Influence ns that which 
has been accorded to^he city council by tlie charters of many of our cities. 


In European couiltries that form of university ’which looks for sup- 
port to a municipality or other local government has had better op- 
portunity for development than it has Had in America. lu Germany, 
among the newer universities of this type, are Hamburg and Frank- 
fort. Leipzig is an older instance. In England are found the Uni- 
versities of London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Slanchester, 
Leeds, and others carried forwarder aided t>y county and municipal 
authorities. Other cases are found iil Belgium, Russia, and other 
countries in which city grants are an important factor. In such 
cities as Melbourne, Sydney, \Yellington, and Auckland are universi- 
ties supported by private endowments, but rec^H\dng assistance frofn 
^the cities and closely connected with the city life. , 

The peparation of i^ntrol has tended to dffect tlie tricing of 
teachers and possibly to retard municipal responsi^iiUty training 
« its employes in other departments of the city service. lE GermtiW 
-there are beginnings of a larger inclusion# On October 30, 19U, in , 

, i'* Qtt«BUon« KUting to the . general of BCbopl systei^a were prepared, (hi.the., 

10 Btndiedi, but wew - »o| except in nduston, for .eUewtiera board of 

citio^lB eahraly/Bepara gotyriii^hf,? to Hbuston the 
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Dusseldorf there was opened a college for municipal officers and 
those intending to enter municipal service. It may seem Utopian to 
look forward to a time when those who plan to be teachers will have 
a part of their training at least in the same classes with men and 
women who will serve in other city departments, but there would be 
some large gains in siiclr a scheme, even though the task of carrying 
it out offers many difficulties. 


L 


STATE N(JRMAL SCHOOLS AND STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 

EDUCATION. 

Special mention should be made of the eight large cities with 
^g-xitv training schools which have State normal schools so acces- 
sible that young people preparing to teach in these cities can live at 
home and receive their preparation in the State schools. These 
cities are San Francisco. Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Providence, Oak- 
land, Worcester, New Haven, and Lowell. Of these cities, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, New Haven, and Lowell at one time had 
schools of their own, but have given them up and thrown the, re- 
sponsibility for training their teache!>4jpon the State. 

In most cases the city has no definite relation to the State school, 
except to receive its graduates into teaching positions. In Provi- 
dence, however, a close affiliation has been worked out which seems 
to meet the interests of both parties. About half the students in the 
State school have residence in Providenoe.. The course is practically 
two and pne-half years. Salary on appointment is $400, rising to a 
maximum of $750 to $000. The j^x?ement betw^een the of 

the Rhode Island Normal Seboor and the school committee of the 
city provides, among other things: 

It iB expressly understood 'and agreed tji^t no critic teacher shall be con- 
tinued In charge of any such training school If her work Is uusntlsfuctQiy either 
to said trustees or to snld suiierlntendent. 

It Is further understood and agreed that If the work of any such teacher In 
training Is unsatisfactory to said trustees they may remove such teacher in train- 
ing and substitute some one else in her place, and that If, in the-opinion of said 
superintendent, the w’ork of any such teacher in training is so unsatisfactory 
as to he Injurious to the school, said trustees will withdraw such tcacbc^r in 
training at the request of said superintendent 

Such critic teachers shall be chosen by said trustees with the approval of said 
superintendent to ser^e as such critic teachers for suctr training schools Critic 
teachers so chosen shall receive, fheir entire salnry and pay frotn the city of 
Providence, the same to be not less than their present salaries. 

The said trustees shall allow to the city of Providence for the services of each 
irach critic teacber^!as foUoFS,'. . c 

Pot the flnit y^ar of eej^ce«in printtry or grammar grades, $200. 

.. fior the Mcoiid year of service jhi p^paty or gramiuar grades, |2B0. 
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For the third and subsequent years of service in primary grades, $800. 

, For the third year of service In grammar gradcR, $300. 

For the fosrth year of service In grammar grades, $350. 

For the fifth and subsequent years of ear vice In grammar grades. $400. 

All allowances for. services of such critic teachers shall be made by the said, 
trustees at thb close of each quarter of the school year at the rates aforesaid, 
and proportionally for any less ix?Hck 1 bf service, the amount due and payable 
for such service to be credited uiwn and deducted from the hills or accounts 
of the said trustees against the said school committee for the tuition of pupils 
in the Rhode Island Normal School building under that contract between the 
parties hereto made and entered Into September 5, A. D. 1900. 

Said teachers In training. shall not be entitled to receive any siUury from sa hi 
city of Providence for their semMces in said training schools. 

All of such training schools so maintained at the joint expeiJfee of city and 
State shall at all times be ofKin to the inspection of said trustees and their 
nutiioirlfed agents and of the members of the said school committee end tbclr 
1 zed ngents. 

Kithcr party to this ngreemeht may terminate it at the end of any school 
3 car l)y gi\ing six months’ notice in writing of its Intention to so terminate the 
contract. 

This agreement shall take the pljK*e of the existing oirnngemeat and agree- 
ment between said trustees and said school committee for the maintenance of 
State training schools in school buildings belonging to the city of Providence, 
all of which existing arrangements and agreements shall this day terminate. 

The principal reason whj- tlie cities have established {heir own 
. schools has been that the machinery providecKby the State has^ot 
been equal to meeting the needs of the entire State. Thus 4n Penn- 
sylvania 1,400 teachers were graduated in a year from 13 State nor- 
mal schools, yet in 1008 but one-sixth of the teachers of the State 
were normal trained, and in one city employing 333 teachers there 
was but 1 normal graduate. 

Baltimore has both city training schools and a State normal school, 

^ although the latter is now removing to a location outside the city 
limits. There has been some discussion of the desirability of merg- 
ing the city school for training white teachers into the §tate institu- 
tion. In the report of the board of schobl commissioners for 1911 
the following statement appears: 

One of the most Important questlona to be considered In connection with a 
system of education Is that of providing n com|)etent body' of teachers. Recog- 
nising this fact, the State of Maryland, In 1805. authorized the estobllshment 
of u training school for teachers, nnd In 1806 the State Normal School was 
oiwned In naltlniore City. This Institution has been with ns for more than ' 
40 years, nnd the greater part of the ex|)en8ea attending It are borne by the 
tnstwyera. yet otir city schools have iwelved comparatively few teachers from 
among its graduates. * 

As the State, has under consideration the advlsoblllty of changing the loca- 
tion of the school, which will carry with It the cost of ef^tlng new buildings, 
the board, deeming It the proper time, appoint^ a;Com|bltM to confer Mth.' .i 
the State authorltlM as to th^, feasibility of designing and;^dlppliig the new.k* 
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The State of Maryland maintains a small normal school for col- 
^ ored^ teachers, but theie has been no discussicfi of the advisability 
of having the State train the tetfbhers for Baltimore’s colored schools. 

In New Jersey the question of turning city schools o\V to the 
State has been raised in Jersey City and Newark, but in Trenton 
there are the two schools, that of the city having abi nt one-tenth the 
^ membership of the Slate schooL 

In the report of the Jersey City school for 1910 there is a strong 
argument made for the transfer of the city schocJ to the State. The 
following statement by the superintendent at Newark shows the 
problem in that city : 


City Normal Schools Compared with State Nokmai. 5%iools— Ad\lantaoes 

. AND Disadvantages. 

This topic I dlscuseed in one of mV reports to tho bonni st?veiaj yetii's njto, 
at n time when the estaMishment of n new nonnnl school In this section of the ^ 
State was being considered. What I stated at that time I st’iH bold to be true, 
namely, that each has some advantapes and s(mie dlsnibantgos ns compared 
with the other. Thus the State normal school 1ms thb advantage of larger out- 
look, since it aims to supply teachers for a larger field and to make theiu 
*^cceptal)le to a larger mimber of superintendents, principals, and employing 
boards. The disadvantage thnt attends this larger piirpo^ Is lack of deflnite- 
nees and precision in what Is taught. This is seen both In theory and practice. 
A« a rule, It takes a State normal-school graduate a longer time to “ find ” ber- 
In a city school system— or, for that matter, in u rural-school district; her 
knowledge is too general ; It Is not specific enough to meet si>eclal casea The 
corrective to this Iir much practice work before being graduated. In case a suf- 
ficient amount of practice work can be had under proper conditions — n difficult 
matter for a State normal school without its Indei^eiulent practice schools— the 
State normal school need not suffer by conipn risen with the best city normal 
schoola 

Again, few State normal schools are able to enforcb rigidly n four years’ pre- 
liminary lilgh-school education. This Is said to he done, I know. • • • 

The condltrbns of siiccessfpl work In both are; 

(0) Thoroughly prepui'ed candidates— always difficult to se<'urc. 

(6) A carefully chosen and well-paid staff of teachers: here the conditlona 
favor ordinarily the city normal school. 

(c) *A curriculum that is definite and not overloade<l, with time enough to 
complete it ^ 

'(d) Absence of pressure from any source to graduate the unworthy; or what 
is equally good, power to resist such pressure. 

Given these conditions, I see no good reason for preferring a city-trained 
* normal-school graduate to a State normal-school graduate, and should, as I 
have previous!* stated, be glad to see all preferences other than those based 
on Indlvldnal^^cicaacy abolished. 


WBY SHOULD WOT THE PEOPLE Ot NEWAEK ASK THAT THE CITY NORMAL SCHOOL BE 
•JK MAI^E A BTiTE NORMAL SCHOOL OB DEMAND. AT LEAST, THAT SOME OP THE EX- 
OF MAINTAINING JVOB^Ai; SCBOQL BE BOBNE BY THE STATE? 

1% duty of training teachCM wda early assifmed by the Strife pursuance 
9 t AM tti«aqr Out tbe meinten^g^vOf || a Stale foa^oa, Tliat 
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schools can not be maintained efficiently without trahjed teachere la a truism 
that nobody nbw disputes. Owing to tjie fact that the supply ^ras not equal to 
Jhe demand, the cities of the State, or some of them, at least, felt It Incumbent 
upon themselves to train their onfn teachers Several— as Newark, Jersey • 
aty, Camden, Paterson, Trenton, and Elizabeth— establshed training schools, 
some of them In connection with their high qchools These schools, which were 
merely makeshifts at first, have developed Into full-fledged normal schools with 
elaborate courses of study, a trained corps of teachers, and adequate equlposent 
for work of the best kind. At the outsqt the cost of maintenance was slight, 
often the employment merely of one or two specially qualified teachers. At the 
present time, however, the cost of maintenance has become so great as to Im- » 
I)ose no small burden upon local tasp.ayers. Take the case of Newark for ex- 
nmi.le. It cost for the year 1011-12, to maintain the Newark Normal School 
no Inconsiderable sum to be taken from the pockeu of taxpayers. But, In addi- 
tion to this, Newark helped supiwrt two State aoi'mal schools, with the prob-' 
ability that other State normal schools are soon to follow. Why> should not the 
cities of the §tate that support their local normal 'schools receive a rebate of 
some amount, either a certain fixed percentage of the amount expended or a per 
capita allowance, to be fixed by the legislature, based uiwn the number of puiflls 
taught? The State of New York long since recognized this equity and pays an 
annual j)er capita allowance to school districts maintaining teachers’ training 
classes. ' 


TLe answer usually made^to tb!a question of nllowiince !% that the local nor- 
mal schools are not governed and administered by the State. In a sense they 
nre governed and In a certain sense- they are administered by the State. Thus, 
the qualifications necessary for a license to teach are fixed by th^ State. The 
course of study requires tht approval of the State. If it were thought best, as 
In hew York State, to hn\? local hoards of trustees appoint^ to assist the 
State d^mrtment In the administration of these schools, legislation to that * 
effect' might perhaps be secured. , 

The objection might be raised on the part of cities that In alienating control 
the advantages now enjoyed-of exclusive use for loca4 needs would be lost. But 
little weight should be given to thl^ objection. The city of Newark Is only 
Interested In securing a sufficient supply of trained teachera A full normal 
school would fairly Imply an adequate number of teachers, provided the'splarlea 
paid were kept at a reasonably high figure. A State normal-school diploma 
would quallfj* the holder to teach in any part of the State as well as In Newark. 
While this would be an advantage to the holder, It would not In all probability 
lessen the proportioh of graduates who would prefer to teach in Newark. 

What, then, are the objections, If any, to this plan on the part of the city of 
Newark? They may be summed up hrlefiy as follows: 

(1) Local control would be lost * 

(2) Exclusive enjoyment and use would be lost 


Both these objections wlmid be fully compensated for by the reduced cost 
to the city In the training of Its teachers. 

The objection, if any,' on the partof the State would be the addltitmal expense 
to the State,* T6 this otiJecUon it is urged, that the State is equitably bound 
to supply trained teachers to all the schools of the State, dties Included. 

Very likely the city of Newark is quite wUUng to go op doing what it h^s so 
genewusly done In the pwt ; that is, pay llbewiliy tot the support of State nor* 
tnal lehools w^le assumiDg ttw w^le burden of training the majority^ of Its 

- ^ 'M ■ 
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What would happen If Newark and the other cities of the State wfere to cease 
maintaining their local* normal schoola and were to^look for their supply of ^ 
trained teachera to the State normal schools? A dearth of teachers would at 
once he felt in school districts that could not successfully meet the competition. 

Now, the city of Newark is supplying its own teucliers wholly at Us owu ex- 
" pense, and Is brought Into competition with other school districts only to a reln- 
* tlvely small extent. 

The situation Is one Utnt will sooner or later receive the attention of local ^ 
taxpayers, and will result, no doubt. In an effort being made to secure’ some ' ' 

kind dt remedial legislation. Either the State should- assume coutrol of city 
normal schools, as It seems to me. or should coutrlbutc an equltuble-sum for ^ - 

Aelr maintenance. 

In 1911 the board of education of the State of Mussachusette 
reported on the desirability of a State normal school in or near 
Boston, as the schools nearest Boston (Kraminfiliifin, Salem, and 
Bridgewater) are crowded even to a greater extent than are the 
other State schools. The State normal schools arc free to residents 
of the State, but students from outside Boston must pay $KH) tuition 
in order to attend the city normal school. In 1910 the Boston finance 
comro&ion, in a special report rendered to the mayor relative to the 
Boston Norpihl School, fecoiumended that Boston retain control of 
the school and that the State lie asked to contribute to its su])port. 

In the opinion of the (State) board the Commonwoiilth Bhould not contribute 
tft lUie support of the Boston Noruml School unless, that school bm>me8 a 
State institution, controlled by the State as are (be prestmt State normal 
schools. Only in this way can t wneral sUindard be developotl and maintained 
and the necessary correlation o/ *11 the schools as to scope, cbiiraoter of work,' , 

and accessibility to residents pf Massachusetts be stHmrtHl. tllouse Dw. No. 4. i 

January, 1012.) j 

In January, 1913 (House Doc. No. 421), the State board reported 
that it had reason to believe that the school authorities of Boston 
coincide in the recommendation made hy the finance coinniission. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, the Imanl doi-s aid d(H*ia It cxpedleitt to 
make recommendations regarding the triuuifer of the Itoaioir Norimil School 
to the State. The, board will doubtless give consideration to tlil.s subject again 
when the question of a new location and building for the Sonnal Art School 
Is before It. and lu this connection will confer with the Boston school authorities. 


.In the" State normal school at Worcester there is a three-year course. 
About onjU^fth of the students come from that city. In Milwaukee 
160 teacl^ra are assigned each half year to city schools for a half, 
day’s teachihg for 20 weeks. In Los Angeles four ci(y building are 
u^ by the State normal, and cadets are placed ii\, other schools of 
&e.city> The critic teachers employed are paid in part by the city. 

, In other State normal sohdols the following relationships are 
- TO are paid in part by tho State; New 

for.the chad^ in ti^e 
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practice schools; North Adams assigns one large elementary school 
to the State normal; Oswego uses elementary schools for practice; 
^psilanti Normal uses rooms in the public schools for which the city 
pays half; Oreeley has a city school including kindergarten, elen^n- 
tary, and hfgh-school sections assigned to it; St Cloud sends each 
student for six w*eeks’ teaching in the city school*^ following the 
work in tlie practice school — the normal selects teachers and'xpays 
part of their salaries; San Jose has a city school for its use and the 
itv furnishes ]>art of the teaching force; Chico ^Normal has a city 


scliool set apart for.it. The city of Chico pays’$;^,200 a year 
normal students serve as substitutes in the city'School. 


STATE CONTIIOL. 


The lar^ city is usually in advance of the other units of a State^ 
in its re(]uii'e!uents and salaries, so that much of the State legislation 
concerning scIkmiIs has little effect upon it. 

Ketiii’ns from a (luestionniiire and further correspondence indicate 
little relation in most of the States betw^een the city training schools 
' and the Sta^> authorities. In answer to the question, ‘‘Does your 
department exercise any direct control oVer tlie work of city.traiiN 
ing schools as to funds, tepchers, courses of ^ndy, examinations, 
the issuing or validation of certificates, et^?” only Indinnn„New 
Jersey,- New ^York, and Virginia answered in the affirmative. Yet 
in one of the States wdiich replied in the negative, a city superintend- 
ent informetl me that in his city the graining school had been closed 
because of the limitations imposed by the State. A more extended 
study would need to go into' the limitations imposed by statute as 
well as those more immediately jn the hand^ of the State board of 
education. ^ ^ 

_ The lack of relationship was further shown by t!io fact that in 
several/ States the authorities were unable to report what cities h^ve 
training ^hools, and even in some cases repeated schools aa ^ill ex- 
isting which have been closed. ’ ’ . , 

It has proved to l>e somewhat more difficult for graduates of city 
. schools to secure credit for their certiflea^s when they desire to 
teach in other sections of the'^country than it has for graduates of 
State schools to do so. This has led at times to anomalous situations 
Thus in one case a graduate of a city school was refused recognition 
in one of.huf b^t organized States, but was told that her certificate 
would be r^ognized if it came- from the State normal school, although 
it W as possible in the lat^r case to have completed the course in two 
yea^ less than the time r^uit^d'in the city, . * . . 

In the iiiatter of certificatiori, New Yprk exereis^ the 
i.- . O^y ^bopl^, & ' " • ■ 
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ments which the cities may increase if they desire to do so. Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, under .the Aew code, have power -to regulate 
certificates. In Illinois cities having a population exceeding 100,000 « 

inhabitants have their own certification. Certificates issued by city . 
training schools are accepted in other schools without further ex- 
amination in Delaware, Minnesota, New York, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. ^lissouri issues to graduates of the St. Louis school State 
licenses for one year. Massalchusetts reports that probably city 
certificates would be accepted elsewhere in the State. Iri lhat State, 
except in the case of Stale-aided high schools, certification is left to 
the local authorities. 

The State of California publishes an accredited list of schools, ■ 
which in 1913 included those in the cities of Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Ch'icago, Paltimore, Boston, St. Paul, New York City, Coluny 
bus, Dayton, Clewland, and Toledo. The extent of this list indi- 
cates that many teachers seek employment in sectioivs of the country 
other than the cities in which they were trained. In addition to 
California, the States reporting that city training school certificates 
are accepted by them are Missouri, Wyoming, and Virginia. The I 
last of these requires formal recognition by the State in which the 

school is situated.’ ■ ’ 

The relative standing of city certificates in the city in which they. 

V are issued, as compared with those coming from the State-§upported 
schools^ is reported as follows: Higher— Alabama, Gei^gia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania (this for Philadelphia only, in other cities equal 
or lower) ; equal—South Carolina, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 

New Jersey, ‘New York; lower— Ohio, New Hampshire, Virginia, 
Indiana (except for Jndianapolis). The same question with jefei^ 
ence to other schools in the State gives : Higher— Alabama ; equal— 

New York, Soutli Carolina, Pennsylvania (equal or lower) ; lower— 
Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Neijf Hampshire, Ohio. 

A comparison of city certificates from cities in other States with 
• thpse issued by State schools shows the following replies: Equal— 

* Arizona, Califortiia ; lower— Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Mis- 
souri, New Hal pfehire, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South . ‘ 

Dakota. The following State? give no recognition: Minnesota, New 

* - Jersey,. New York, W^ Virginia. 

In Minnesota the State aids the. city training school by a yearly ^ 
grant of $750, for apparatus and supplies. In 1910 this had not been 
uSfed for four years, so that.$3,000 had accumulated. 
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^ TRAINING CLASSES. 


Frequently a training class ‘ has been the natural forerunner of a 
training school. At present few of the larger cities use this plan. 
Memphis reports as follows (December 17, 1912): 


We hay^ b< 5 regular course for training young teatfljers. Our aid toaclicrs for 
the paat.thre«yerins have nearly nil been taken from this tralolng clnssrthough 
, some of tiioW'Auve remained in th^8 class only a few wrecks. The young Indies 
miist*be grffduntes of a good high school or Its equivalent before they are i>er- “ 
niltted to .t^ke^ip this woftk. While they are In training the strongest are be- 
ing sent blit; ^lly to do substitute work In the (liffdrent school. s where teachers 
* 1 ^ sick br-ojiit’for some reason. Tbe.\ are paid only for the time they are 
doing substitute ’.Work : then they are iiaid at the rate of $:J5 per month. First- 
year (lids rd^‘el^.$35; second year, ^0; third year. $45; fourth-year dids in 
charge. ^;;^d’ first-year regular teachers, $r>5 i>er month for 12 months. 
After this the-sijlary increases at the rate of $5 per month each year until a 
m.'iximuin of, ||^ift|reached In the grades. Our training class now has about 
16 members, 12 have been elected aids since the opening of school. 

One of teachers is placed in each first primary classroom,'*' 

and others assist in crowded classes. The training class work pre- 
ceding this aid period is conducted by principals and superintend- 
^ ents. One week is spent witli each instructor ip turn, and written 
reports are required on the v;ork done. 

Pittsburgh, until 1012, had a training cla^ in a high school. In 
19()0 thefe were 36 graduates, four “ with'*'honor” and one “wdtii 
great honor.” In one of the recent* years the enrollment showed 21 
students, while 20 members of tlie Iiigli-school corps were listed for 
teacliing in the normal department An extended account Jf the 
^ situation appears in the report or the Pittsburgh schools for 1009-10. 
Many of tJie graduate^ of the normal department were compelled 
to go into the suburban service, as the city boards required experi- 
enced teachers. ^ The plan^for 1011 called for an added year with a 
cadet organization, but a year later a two-year training course was 
opened in a separate school. 

Oreg,, has a pupil-teacher trafning claas, but the estab- 
lishmen^^of a city normal schcfol is under consideration. 

Houston reports that the normal work of the high school consists 
of courses in school management and psychology for those students 
who intend to teach. The superintendent, in his annual report of 
1911-1^, makes a recommendation that a training course of one year 
^ including some practice tef^phing be provided. 


» ** To farnteb a sap^ of at least partially trained teachers Tor the rural ichocls. 

18 States have ofgaDU^teacher traluhig courses elthk; lo or in connection with public 
high Khoola,” Besides these schools authorUed by the State departmenta. 'McalnUypf , ' 
courses are ro^rted in one or more tUgh acbools In every State except la Arlabha, Idaho 
^Jtfontana, NlevalSa, Mew nampahtre, and Rhode f aland.** (Bdonaban aad Wrlcbt. Train- 
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In Atlanta it is possible fpv a teacher to enter the city service 
'either by means of two years*’ preparation in the normal school, or 
two years’ expurttnce, or one year in the normal and one year of 
supernumerary teaching, in which no pay^is received except for 
actual substituting and $2 a month car fare. 

* In the report of the superintendent of schools in 'Saginaw (E. S.)^ 
Mich., for 1911, the following items concerning a training class 
appear : 

Item 28. Paid current expenses tenohers’ training school. $3.r>2r>. • 

l57. Average number In dally attendance tencliers* training sobool, 10, 
r>7. Number of pupil teacherH. 10, * 

70. Snlarios paid supervisor, manual training teachers. princi|tal of trail- 
ing ^liool. gymnasium teachers, and parochial teachers. i)or month, 

' $2.00.'^.r>0, ' 

70. Salaries paid inipll teachers, $47r>, 

*77. Average salaries paid pupil teachers, per month. $5, 

Gloucester, Mass., has a training class. Its membership in 1912-18 
• was 14. These “have been assigned to schools in various sections of 
the city. They are alive with interest and seem improssctl with the 
importance of the work for which they are preparing.” 

In the report for 1911-12, of the schools in Canton, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing reference is made to a scheme of training: ^ 

The assistant teachers haviK for the most i»urt l>een greatly interested in the 
work, and the training they have re\*eivetl will ho beneficial not only to them 
but to tbe-schoola. Almost all of the assistant teachers who took up the work 
for training were given regular positions l>efore the yeni^ closed. Theso took 
the places of the regular teachers who reslgnetl or were given charge of the 
nfldltionn; rooms opene<l during the -year. The fact that these had training 
relieved the situation considernbiy, as It Is^tilcult to secivre good teachers 
during the year from other cities^ ♦ 

Xhe plan adopted lu^June. of paying the assistants $l^per day, will innkc it 
necessary to |ypi>oint them to rooms In which the number of iMiplls Is aj>p\e 
fhe average. However, this will not prohibit the placing of yoiing*teachers who 
desire to learn the work and who' show exceptlounl ability. I n’m antlcliiatitig 
good resplts from this plan. ' , 




TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED TEACHERS. ^ 

There o,re 26 cities in the United States of America .which have 
from 18,000 to 94,000 negro population.* Soipe of the large groups, -» 
.as those in Chi6ago, Philadelphia,- and New York, ranging 
' 40,000' to more than 90,000, foAn a small proportion 'of the jfotalX 
populaticii (in-'Nlfiw York leas than 2 per cent). In these citjd the 
problem ia grpkL but in many^ways tlje situation is more serwits in 
th6Be.cities having a larger percentage. ThuK Indianapolis has less 
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than 10 per cent of negioes, yet they inake up a luxly of more than 
20.000 pei'sons and require a large force of trained teachers. In 
this city the few new local teachers needed are still trained ^tli 
the white teachers in all but their practice work. Farther south, 
where there is a rigid- separation not only in the elementary schools 
but in secondary schools us well, the possibilities of training are 
liinite(^ usually to the liigh school, witiKat timers a cadet or super- 
numerary system, and to the denonuiiational colleges. 

There is in Washington Cj,ty a colored population about equal to 
the size of the city of Trenton: that of New York is not far from 
equaling Salt Lake City. In Memphis, Birmingham, and Atlanta 
the colored gro\ips are about the population of Pawtucket, Saginaw, 
and South Benfl. Richmond, Chic&go, and St. Louis correspond 
very nearly to Haverhill. Mass., and Springfield, Ohio. Louisville’s 
^(’olored colony is the size of Kalamazoo, and that of Nashville equals 
'Chelsea. 

The^ighest percentage of colored population is that of Charleston 
(52.8), but several other cities have nearly us large a proportion. 
The percentage of the negro population in school runs as low as* 
8.G in Charleston 'aiul 1) in Kew Orleans. Macon reports the very 
high rate of 10.2, but the mode of those cities from which records 
"are available is 11 to 18. This rate will no doubt increase in lime 
and heeomc more uniform. The total number of negroes also, vvhile 
relatively decreasing, ws still al)sohitely on the increase. 

Relative poim!ntio)i uf irhitrA and vcgrocft in certain years. 





Years. 



1790..., 






187)0.... 

1900.. .. 

1910. . . 





\ 


Per cent. 
W)-7 
81-3 
87-9 
^ 88-9 


Cularod. 

White. 

Colored. 

/Vr rent. 



19.3 

3,172.006 

757,308 

1.V7 

19,553,068 

3,638.808 

11.6 

66.809.196 

8,833,994 

10.7 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 


For 40 years there was little cliange, hut from 1860 to 1910 the 
white increase was 208,6 per cent, w'hil'e the colored was 121.3. 

Increase, 1000 to 1910: Percent. 

Native white ^ i. 20.8 

Foreign-born white i S0r7 

■ Colored 11, 2 

In ©very Southern State, except West Virginia, (IfRlahoma, and 
.Arkansas, the proportion of whites was appreciably higher in 1910 
than in 1000. ^ * 

‘While the church schools' have done an important work in pre- 
pat^g a certain proportion^ qI teaclier8,dt is pos3H>le that in somd% 
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• cases' they ha\’fe retarded State and municipal responsibility. Then, 
too, as the range of occupation opportunity increases, the teacher 
problem will J>ecome' more acute here, as it has become in the white 
schools. Extensive studies and careful planning are needed to meet 
this situation in a reasonably adequate manner. 

As a Jarge proportion o^ colored teachers come from the class 
having some admixture of whi^ blood, it is worth notitig (p. 105) 
that this group of mulattoes^ makes up at least 20.9 per cent of 
the colored population, as against 12 in 1870 and 15,2 in 1890. . • 
^ This does not necessarily mean an actual increase in mixed unions, 
as the children of parents either one or both of whom are miilattoes 
* are all classed in this group. 

In the table l>elow the proportion of negroes in the five cities hav- 
ing training schools is compared with that of foreign -bom whites 
in the same cities. Thus, St. Louis has three times as many foreign 
immigrants asnegroes. In Baltimore the tw6 parties are nearly equal. 

In the. other cities the negroes are greatly in excess. In none of these 
cities is either problem at the extreme pole, for the highest rate of 
negroes — 30.G in Eichmond — is far l>elow that of 52.8 in Charleston, 
as fs the hrghest rate of immigrants, 18.3 in St. Louis, compared to 
the maximum, 52 in Passaic. 

Hegro and forriyn-born population of errtnin cities compared. 


cities. 

Total 1 
popultttioTV 

Nep-o. ^ 

Per cent. 

Foreign- 

born 

white. 

Per cent. 

w — ' 

St. Louis 

687,029 

■ 43.960 

6.4 

'125.706 

18..1 

Bslthp^® 

558. 48.5 

84,749 

94,446 

15-2 

7T,043 

13.8 

WashlngtoD 

331,069* * 

28.5 

24,351 

7.4 

' 1/Ki iffv In* 

223. 028 

40, 522 
46,73.3 

18.1 

17,436 

7.7 

Klchmond • • • 

127.628 

36.6 

4,085 

3.2 



54,773 


28,467 

,52.0 

"OhsrlsNft^ - - 

58,8.13 

j 31,056 
_ — 

52.8 




^ - . .. 


The two following tables are given in order to bring togeth^f some 
of the most important data needed in giving consideration to the 
situation; » 


s ** Thfi term * mulatto.' an used In the census of 1010. Includes all persons not full* 
blooded negroes who have some proportion or perceptible trace of negro blood," 
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The cities haviug the Uirgesi neg^^o population, arranged mi order of that 
^)opulatiou, and showing munher of negro pupils, teachers, and principals 


(’it lea. 


^\■aih^npt<)u 

Now York 

New Orleans 

liallimore 

IS* iladelphia 

Memphy 

Hirmlnpliani 

Atlaiiia 

Uichniund 

t'hioapo 

St. Louis 

I>4)ui3vUIe 

Nasliyilln 

Sa\’ttnnoh 

Charleston 

Jacksonville 

Pittsburgh 

I Norfolk ^ . 

Houston 

Kansas t’iiv, Mo. 

Mobile.-..*. 

IndlanapulLs 

('Inclnnuti* 

Montgomery... . 
Au^ta.. 

Macon 


Total 1 
papulation.' 

Num- 
t)or of 
pegrocs. 

Per Total 
cent, j pupils. 

Negro 
etein m- 
tary 
pupils. 

Per cent 
of negro 
jKtpula- 
tion in 
olemen- 

, 1 

Negro 

elemen- 

tary 

teachers. 

1 

Negro 

princt- 

pal*. 



1 1 

tary 

schools. 

331,009 

94,446 

■28.6 i 

16,714 


y / ' 

43 

4,71)0,883 

91,709 

1.9 : 

' (') 


(*) : 

1 

339, 07.1 

89.262 

20.3 j 

8, 105 

9.0 

*95 ' 

' 10 

/IIM, 4H6 

84,749, 

15.2 ■ 

9,276 

1U.9 1 

i:s ' 

' 3 

1, 149,008 

84^59' 

5.1 ) 

0,928 

11 7 1 

1 n ' 

6 

131, 101 

527441 

40.0 ■ 

5,984 

11 4 

no 

9 

132,085 

52,305 

39.4 ■ 

7,320 

13.9 

ns 

15 

154,839 

51,9'^2 

a:i.5 ' 

5,924 

n 4 

■( 1 

1 >i 

127,628 

46,753 

36.0 , 

5,442 

11.6 

111 

0 

2, 1.81,283 

44, 103 

2.0 

<2,000 


••.'5 

1 ’ 0 

087, 029 

43,960 

,6.4 83,889 

^0,096 

13.9 I 

136 

6 

223, 928 

40.. 122 

18.1 

5,153 

12.7 1 

1 117 1 

13 

110,364 

36,523 

'33.1 

5, 103 

13.9 1 

[ 92 

12 

06,(Ni4 

33,246 ; 

, 51. 1 1 8,232 



1 48 

3 

58,833 

31,056 ■ 

■ 52.8 1 

2,673 

i’e’i 

1 ‘t 

0 

57,690 

29,293 , 

, 50.8 : 





533, 905 

25,0231 

1 4.8 1 73,587 

(') 




67, 4.12 

25,039 ‘ 

‘37.1 > 

3,350 

i3.*4*| 

1 0 

6 

78,8<40 

23,929 ; 

3<).0 ! 13, (WO 


1 

1 


248,381 

23,506 ' 

9.5 ' 

3,344 

iL2 1 

88 

• i6 

51.521 

22,763 1 

1 44. 1 1 





233,650 

21,816 ! 

! 9.0 

2,874 

13. i 

6() 

io 

343,591 

19,639 1 

1 5.4 1 43,869 

(») 


24 

i 

as, 136 

19,322 i 

150.7} 1,705 



35 

4 

41,040 

18,344 1 

1 44.7 7,625 

3,645 

19.9 1 

i 35 

6 

40,665 

J8. 150 

44.0 ! 

2.941 

*9.2 

57^ 

8 

13, 176, 118 

1 124.900 

8.0 ! ' 





1 1 

' ^ _l i 


1 1 


* Taken from reports m-elved from su|)crititemlenU of public schools in answer to quest lotlnalre .sent 
*Nomcor<l. 

* 31 white teachers and 4 while princinal'i In colonsl (K'hot)U 

* Kstlmated. , " 

* No statistics. 

* I nclmhid am onp teachers, ^ ^ 

^ Cinciruiati has one iu,'tTo scIhk)! whU'h enrolled 844 pupils in m 2-13. “ Wo have ncfp-oos in practical 

svery elementary sell 1 m the city, hut liavo no statistics showing the number of them.’' 

\cgn) and /u;vtVii-fK>rH population of United States* compared. 




/ 

Total 1 V 
populallon.j ^*'fTocs. 

1 Per cent. 

j 

Foreign- 

born 

w'hlte. 

1 

■Jier cent. 

1 

Mulattoes. 

United States * 

m.. 559, 720 1 9,827,763 ! 

% • 

28,543,810 1*1,625,640 j 

10.7 

13,343,583 
< 7;479,(n3 1 

li A 

. i 2,050,086 

229 Chios having over 25,000 popu- 
lar ion * 

11 1 0 

1 26.2 

1 




1 Being 20.9 per cent of ncgro^iepulatlon. * 

* Those 229 cities have 31 per cent of the entire population. 

• • Being Irt.O per cent of total negro population. 

* Being W pw cent of all forelgu-bwn whftes. 

* * . ' . • 

Five of the larger American cities hav6 special" training schools 
for colored 'teachers. * These Cities are St. Louis, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Louisville, and Richmond. Others, os Birmingham, have 
classes in connection with high schools, but definite data have not 
been forthcoming .from them.. The schools in St. *Louis, Louisville, 
and Richmond are, still connected with high schools, but in these 
cities the course are two years in len|^h,,and in gener^ the stand- 

Ck %*/'i K A A Y A %% A A A A 1 t n ^ A .A 0^ M. ^ ^ K ^ Y T ^ ^ A . ^ ^ 
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teachers. In Baltimore it has been but a few years that the training 
school was removed from direct administrative association with' the 
high school. ^ \ 

Washington has the lar^t colored population, of the cities of 
America. Its school was organized as a private institution in 1851, 
Twenty years later it became semi public and was taken over entirely 
by the Government in 1888, It is the best-equipped of colored train- 
ing schools and pays the highest salaries.^ 

Washington also has the 'only colored school which maintains a 
graduate coqfse for the training of college graduates. This course 
was established in 1909 and covers one year. Only graduates from 
regular and jiccepted four-yea r-coui'se colleges are registered, fiight- 
een \veeks are given to theory and the same time to observation and 
practice in the grammar grades. The course consists of ( 1 ) history 
of education; (2) educational psychology; (3) philosophy of educa- 
tion; (4) study of the adolescent; (5) research in some educational 
problem; (6) school and class management; (7) psychology’ of num- 
Ber; (8) gi*amniar-grade methods, given in connection with the 
teaching of the subject itself by the teacher of the subject in the 
respective grade, followed by conf^-erxee between student, teacher, 
^ and normal instructors^ in psychology and class management; (9) 
theme on selected problem submitted* for graduation. 

_ There were in January, 1913, T2 graduntes, all of whom were 
teaching in grammar or high schools. The colleges in which the 
students had taken their preparation are Amherst, Brow’n, Rutgers, 
How’ard, Cornell, Olierlin, and Syracuse. 

There are enrolled in these five schools about 250 students, a little 
over a third of the nui^her in the corresponding wliite schools, while 
the colored population in these cities is less than one-sixth of the 
total. Probably the overenrollment is due in part to the greater 
shrinkage among colored students and to the desire to keep down 
the average cost per pupil. Naturally the expense of training colored 
teachers in a large city is greater proportionally than that of training 
the much larger number of white teachers. 

The number of 'students enrolled, as shown on page 160, has been: 
Washington, 1,200; ^Baltimore, 383; and Louisville, 274. Of these, 
, there are now ip service in the three cities, respectively, 302, 161, 
and ^9. There are reported in these cities 376, 239, and 117 colored 
teachers; so that in the first two a large proportion of thos4 who are 
y in the city schools have come through the training course. ^ 

Many^f those trained in the citj\ schools teach in schools outside 
the city in which they were prepared. Thfe is particularly true of 
Washillgton. In the ^^rt of thd principal for 1909 a recommend!^- 

ITIm 0«taUa of rtports for Mhoolt^iAu table Op pageo 44^-1^49. 
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tion was made that this wider function of the school* be rejo^ized 
and extended by the establishment of an employment bureau to place 
teachers in neighboring States. An argument for this was based on 
the fact that the Nation paj's half the cost of maintaining the normal - 
school. One difficulty that has arisen in this larger field has been 
due to the' fact that many teachers keep their residence in Washing- 
ton and spend as little time as possible outside of school liours in the 
communities in which they are teaching. The range of social devel- 
opment is wide between the children of families of most opportunity 
in AVashington and those at the lower end of the scale in that city 
and in other- urban and in rural communities. The need of all the 
cultural contacts possible by the students naturally tends to draw 
them away from the associations which help to prepare them to meet 
iihe needs of social groups on lower levels. 

For many years after the (Colored elementary schools were estab- 
lished in various cities the teachers were white. It will be observed 
that New Orleans, the .third largest colored community, has still 
one-fourth of its colored Schools in the care of white teachers. In 
some cities the transition was made somewhat abruptly and stand- 
ards were lowered, so that a number of inferior teachers secured, 
positions. In other cities for a number of years uncertificated substi- 
tutes were used until the supply of better trained' teachers was 
sufficient. Thus, in Baltimore the colored elementary schools were 
niUhorizcd in 1867; colored teachers began to l>e appoint^ in 1889; 
white teachers were eliminated from colored schools 1907; it was ^ 
not until 1911 that there w^re enough qualified teachers to fill all 
positions. , 

In Washington, Baltimore, and St. Louis practically no discrimv 
nation is made in salaries on the^ basis of color; In many of the • 
cities a considerable difference is made. 

One difficulty^ that arises in many cities is that 6t determining 
the number of teachers * needed, and so preventing overstocking. 

The effect both upon the teaching force and the candidates looking 
forw^ard to the work, of an oversupply of teachers, is bad. Probably 
this problem has been fully as serious in colored schools^ as 
where. In St, Louis it is reported that until the reorganization of 
the course.on a two-yeai^asis, in the students, after. finish- 

ing the single year, remkined at home or took work where they? could 
find it and then were called 4n When needed for a half year of ' 
apprenticeship, lAding to permanent employn^ent. 

The argument for pay during the practice term is usually made 
upon the basis of the need for sonie remuneration or subejdy by the 
students who have usually remained in school longer ffian other 
'‘‘“s of thmr families.. . The \^bcmpmic sacrifices made by 
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colored families to enable their children to take the training course 
are certainly as great as those in any group, yet in one of our largest 
cities no pay is given to colored students for practice teaching, while 
^ the white students are all paid. 

Naturally more young colored men t^ian white are available for 
, teaching. It is interesting to^iote that of the five cities, only Balti- 
more and Washington take advantage of this possibility and enroll 
men os students. 

^St. Louis is the only city which reports extension courses for the 
further training of teachers in service. In 1912, 20 courses were 
offered in advanced psychology, theory of the practice of teaching, 
educational classics, physics, nature study, Eijglish grammar, Ger- 
man, composition, chemistry, geography, arithmetic, history, litera- 
ture,, physical training, art, and domestic science. This would seem 
an extensive bill of fare for a system of something over 100 teachers. 
In another year, when six courses were offered, but three were taken, 
enrolling but 27 in all, with an average^ttendhnce of 17. and certifi- 
cates given to but 5. 

The following historical notes taken from the annual report for 
1911-12 of the St Louis schools 

Prepare Hem of teachers for grades,— The first menti«n of provision for col- 
schools Is oti page 7 of tte annual report for 1865-66, These schools were 
established in 186G-67. (An. Kept, 1806^7, p, 10.) 

From the opening of these schools to the year 1877-78 they were taught by 
white teachers selected through examiuatlous covering grade subjecta 

In the year 1877-78 (An. Rept., 1877-78, p, 128) the board began the replace- 
Ing of white teachers In these schools by colored teachers selected through the 
''kind of examlilatlon that had been used in* the past In a short time all white 
teachers were replaced. 

The Sumner High School was established In 1875^ but had no graduates till 
1885 (Ad. Kept, 1801-92, p. 58). Durfhg this intenuri of 10 y^ra candidates for 
teachers’ examinations were required to have preparation equivalent to two 
years of bigb-school work; from 1885 1889 they were required t6 have the 

equivalent of four years. 

dn 1889-90 an additional year of normal training was added to the four-year 
Wgh-schoo^course. and graduates trom this normal course were placed on the 
eligible list of teachers. In 1907-8 (An. Bept, p. 286) th^ number admitted to 
the normal coursT was restricted to three highest from ^ch of the semiannual 
; ^^sses graduating, and all graduates from the normal course Were required to 
ai^^tlce a year before being called into substitute service. 

In September, 1908, all women candidates who had flnished successfully the 
. four-ypu high-school course were admitted to the yeat of normal course, but 
the board reserved the right to select from them at the completion of the nor- 
^V'lnal year, only such number aa It might need to fill vacanclea In 191^-12 a 
oonrse of one-halt year was offered*tO‘ teachers who had flnished the apprentice- - 
4il;ablp and were waiting to be called into senfloe. 

, ' x: - 
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A study of the young men who are of the social clashes to which 
the young women in training schools l-ciong shows many at the age 
of 25 to 30 no better off financially than are the teachers of the same 
ages. Neither are they certain of advancement teyond that given 
by the maximum salary paid to elementary teachers. They have, 
however, been self-supporting for a longer-time, and, had they taken,* 
the additional years required for entrance into the training school 
and completion of its cour^ for further study; they could have pre- 
pared themselves in other lines for positions which would be' much 
more remunerative than teaching. There is no lack of splendid 
young men who would make excellent teachers and to whom the 
work would be fully as satisfying or more satisfying than* is their 
pr^nt employment. ' , 

Our boys and girls at all ages need association with strong men as 
well as women, but society has not learned how to make it possible 
for these men to enter the school service without sacrifices which do 
not seem to be* justified. • ^ 

According to the report of the committee on teachers’ salaries and 
cost of living (National Education Association, 1913), the propor- 
tion of mqje teachers in tile United States in 1908-9 was 21.4. In 
the cities studied the rate was : Cincinnati, 30,2 ; Hamilton, 2D; Den- 
ver, 10,4; New Haven, 7.8; Atlanta, 4,9, This is not a large propor- 
tion, but the percentages shrink rapidly when the returns are taken 
from elementary schoojiraly r Cincinnati, 6; Hamilton, 9.7 ; Denver, 
1,7; New Haven, 0,9; fctlanta, 0. 

The proportion of men teachers in the elementary schools in 12 
large citie^in which there were any in 1910, was 5,3. Several cities, 
however, report no men in these schools The largest number given 
was 1,093, in New York City, but these were but 7 per cent of the 
total number of rf^achers. Cincinnati had the largest rate, 18.5, 

Only one city maintains a school devoted entirely to the training 
of men teachers. This institution is the School of Pedagogy, at 
Philadelphia, The rate in that city in 1910 was 3.8. Of ^e‘ large 
cities, only 8 report male pupils— a total of 223 in 11 schoms. One 
third of these were reported from New York City, and all but 33 
were in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Chicago, through 
the contributions of a wealthy citizen, has at times had a subsidy to 
offer men preparing to teach manual arts, 'yet it has not succeeded in 
securing any considerable number. ^ ■ 
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8tud€nt$ in schools for traiijting teachers. 


Citias. 


Brooklyn 

Now York... 
Jamaica. *... 

Chicago, 

• PhOadelpbU 
Boston 


( • 


Male. 

Female. 

CltiM. 

Male. 

Female, 

36 

1,073 

Baltimore; 



45 

831 

White 

4 

150 

2 

' 214 

Colored 


52 

26 

680 

BalEalo 1 

1 1 

39 

91 

674 

Newark 

7 

336 

10 

215 

Wasblufton (colored) 

4 

123 



Total 

223 

3,387 


Elementary teachers certain cities, in 1910. 


CItiM. 

Men 

teachers. 

Total ele- , 

mentary 

teachers. 

Cities. 

Baltimore. 

63 

1,612 

Newark 

Boston 

94 

1,917 

New Orleans 

Chlouo 

61 

5,003 

New York 

Cincinnati * 

197 

1,063 

Philadelphia * 

develand 

I 

1,308 

J’ltLsbiir^h 

Detroit 

. 17 

1,037 

8t LouLs 

Indianapolis 

1 

618 

Toledo. 

Jersey City 

0 

664 

Washtm^n . 


Meo 

teachers. 


3 

0 

1,003 

135 

0 

0 

14 

50 


ToUl ele- 
mentary 
teachers. 


1,041 

852 

3,518 

1,134 

1,380 

549 

1,099 


It is evident from the following table that the lax*ge supply of men 
elementary teachers in New York City is decreasing since the reduc- 
tion was made in the salaries of men. 

Men elementary teachers in VorA; Citu. 


Year. 


February, 1908. . . 
Sectambar, 1906. . 
FAruaky, 1909... 
B«teiDb«r,1909.. 
February, 1910 


Men ap- 
plicants. 


Septaml^, 1910..'. 
Sbn ^ 


braan^, 1911 . . 
Beotember, 1911. 
Fftruary, 1913.. 
September, 1913. 


Men ad- 
mitted. 


20 

31 

29 

17 

4 

3 

0 

2 


This leaves the Philadelphia school as the only significant effort 
to influence men to enter elementary service.^ A statement of the 
"aims and organization of the school is herewith given. 

^ PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF PEDAGOQY. 

The School of Pedagogy of the City of Philadelphia waa flret organized Oc« 
toberg,-1801. It was reox^nlzed June. 1, 1896, as a jgraduate depnftoent of tl^e 

. ^The of Ma^choaett^ haa cohM^oratlon the eatabl(ahiileQt at WOfe^ter 
t of a 0t|te normal school to which ohiy mAlb itQdaatlw win admit^. 







Ceotral High School, and at this time the course 'of instruction was increase 
from one to two yenrs. On January 1, 1006, the School of Pedagogy was placed 
by the board of public education under the Immediate administration of its 
committee oi^ normal school and qualification of teachers. On July 12, 1898, 
the board authorized the establishment of u school of practice In connection 
with the school, to consist of two grammar classes. • • * 

The School of P^iigogy admits graduates of the Central High School without 
examination. No applicant, however, Is admitted unless recommended by the 
faculty of the high school and approved by the faculty of the School of Ped- 
agogy. Graduates of the manual-tralnljig high schools of Philadelphia become 
eligible for admission by entering the Central High School and completing 
satisfactorily pie work of the senior year. Graduates of other institutions 
requiring an equivalent course of study are also admitted, but not without 
examination. Satisfactory evlJeace must be furnished as to moral character 
as well as to fitnea*: to pursue the course. 

The primary puriwse of the course of Instruction is to afford young men an 
opi>orJunIty to fit tliemselves for the work of teaching and supervision In ele- 
mentary public, schools. The course of study embraces technical and scholastic 
studies. The technical courses jilm at n thorough training Iii educational 
theory and. practice. The scholastic courses aim to advance the scholarship 
and i>erfect the skill of ^the student In the subjects that he Is planning ulti- 
mately to teach, ns well as to complete the foundations of a liberal education. 
First-year students, besides the required work, must elect one course,. and may 
In addition pursue one of the optional electives. Sei-ond-year students must 
elect two courses In addition to tjie requlrei! work, and may take, by special 
I>enn!Rsion, a third optional elective. Students who coniplete^thls course receive 
the trlnl colleglhte cert^lcnte. 

The school of practice of the School of Pedagogy, located at 1327-1320 Spring 
Garden Street, affords ample opportunity for training in the art of teaching. 
Be.sides actual tenclilng, the practical work includes observation of good teach- 
ing and special training In the principles nud metho<ls of organization, discipline, 
and instruction In elementary schools. The woijc of ^bsexvntlon Is carried on in 
public elementary schools In different wK’lions of the city especially designated 
by the\>oard of public e<lucntioii for this puriK>se. 


The School of Pedagogy in September, 1913, went into new 
quarters containing a demonstration room siifficiently large to hold 
a model class and a class of observers. “ Supplementary teaching” 
is added to the practice scheme. 


For a three- weeks' period we send our second-year students to a regulai 
school for observation and practice under a regular teacher and regular ‘condl- 
tlbns. We have nine selected schools appointed by the deimrtment of superin- 
tendence for this purpose. The scheme Is working well and rounds out finely 
our previous arningementa 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WIDOWS AS TEACHERS. 

The young woman who begins to teach is not apt to look forward 
to the possibilities that are op€n to her in ciCse 'she marries or be-* 
^cpmes.a widow. To the , student of the /general problem, how,ever,^ 
^is is not ah tmiinpoFtant boneideratiom^^^ The . 
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•been to look upon school positions as jobs wliich should be held by 
those who need them most.. Thus in smaller cities it is not unusual 
to find that the daughter of wealthy parents who wishes to teach is 
not permitted by public opinion to do so, although from the stand- 
point of the culture she could bring into the lives of her pupils no 
member of the teaching force may have so much as she has to offer. 
The same prejudice often applies to married women as teachers. Not 
infrequently it is the unmarried teacher who opposes the continued 
service of oth^r teachers who have married. 

In the city of Bristol the mover of the resolution opposing married 
teachers found his best support in the organization of teachers. 

Of the cities having more than 100,000 population. 10 seem to place 
no limitation upon the married teacher. These are Chicago, Newark, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Denver, Toledo, Oakland, 
New Haven, and Grand Rapids. In most of the others inarriage is 
equivalent to resignation. Milwaukee reports occasional exceptions. 
Washington has a “few’’ married teachers. In Oolumbus appoint- 
ment requires a two-thirds vote. In Nashville appointment is “not 
customary.” In Bridgeport “married women are continued, but pre- 
fer pot.” 

New York City has had a stormy exi:>erience. Article IX (Mar- 
ried Women), section f)7, subdivision 12, of the by-laws of the board 
of education, reads as follows : 


No married woman shall be amwlnted to any teacbinp or supervlslug iwsltlou 
In the day public schools uuless her husband Is IncnjnK’ltatcd from physical or 
mental tllsonse to enm a livelihood, or has contlmiouBly abamloncd her for not 
less than three years prior to the date of ap]H)!ntment, provided proof siitlsfnc- 
tory to the board of sui>erlnten<1ent8 is furnished to establish such pbyslt^l or 
mental disability or abandonment. * 




The failure of the courts t% sustain the board ia its effort to pre- 
vent the employment of married women as teachers has. been f'^l- 
lowed by rf* successful appeal to the courts to prevent the discharge of 
married women who desire to have leaves of absence in order to bear 
children. 

In cities of less than 100,000 inhabitants having training schools, 
five report “ yes ” in answer to the question, “ Are married w.omen em- 
ployed as teachers?” These are Wilmington, Elizabeth, Muskegpn, 
Macon, and Burlington (Iowa). Cambridge employs women “forced 
to support.” Yonkers answ^ers “Rarely;” Afcon and Bay City, “Not 
often;” Chelsea, “not usua|.” Most of the others arelinqualifiedly 
opposed. 

‘ 'With inference to the employment of widows, Pittsburgh W^e ^ 
answers the question with an unqualified he^tive. 






. 
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ALUMNI ANI> ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS. 

* Thebe are demands upon the graduates of the training schools, made, 
on one hand, by the’' various teachers’ organizations and, on the oth^r, 
by ^ alumna? associations of the high schools from which the 
students come. I'liis fact accounts in part for the limited number 
of training-school alumni and alumnee associations. Only two years 
a\\a\ from the high school in the same city the student feels pres- 
sure, in some cases from rival societies, for ijiembership in 'organiza- 
tions which aim to take care of the teacher's economic and leisure 
needs. 

Indianapolis, i?ochester, Columbus, and the Sumner vSehool in ' 
St. I^uis report no organization. In Jersey City an association is 
forming. The New York Training School for Teachers has an 
association of 2,000 iiieml)ers. Its activities are largely social and 
literary. In Baltimore the Colored Training School has recently 
organized its ahimmr; the Teachers’ Training School has had an 
active society for several years. Two scholarships for summer-school 
courses are awarded each year by its executive board. The associa- 
tion has aided through prizes and other means in securing for the 
school designs for a seal and for a pin, school colors, school songs, etc. 

The following letter from Headmaster Wallace C. Boyden shows 
the movement in Boston: 


I received your circular with inquiry concerning our alumna? nssoclatlon. and. 
ns president of the Bomon Nornml School Association, 1 make this reply 
Our ass<'>ciation was foundiM In ISS:^ and has had one nnmiut meeting ever 
since and during the past two years two meetings iK‘r year. These meetings 
have been general, containing an etlucatlonal address, short after-<linner» 
Si>eeche8 by the almmue, and sociability. A si»cH‘lal bit of work which this 
association has done Is ix?r^ai»a worthy of mention. In the year 1907-8, which 
was the first year in Ibis new building, the nss«»ciatlon got up a splendid dedi- 
catory exercise in the form of a la^e educational pageant which was given on 
two days In the courtyard of our group of buildings. It was the flrst^geant 
on education on this, continent and possibly In the world. Six or eight Ihndretl 
characters were Involved In the performance and an audience of nearly fifteen 
hundred accmnmodatwl each day. It received a great dojiL of notice at the 
time and was the beginning of a -movement which baa spread very widely 
throughout the country. 

The nienibcrshlp includ^ all the graduates of the school, numbering now 
some 3,400, until throe years ago, when we reorganized and asked every gradu* 
ate to indicate whether she wished to be considered a permanent member of 
the osaoctatlon. By this means the number was re<luced to about i,100, which 
la approximately, the number at tlie present time. The constitution of the 
association states this as the <^ject: “The object of this nssoelatloa shall. be 
to promote, by means' of annual meetings, friendship among the graduates and 
to keep alive a spirit of progress and mutual interest In their comtiKfti work.’* 
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In Chicago there has arisen, through the interest of old students, 
a celebration called “ Chicago Teachers’ Day.’' ' President Sumner, 
of thft alumni association, writes: 

In answer to your letter of May 10, I will say that the alumnt association of 
Chicago Normal School has been in existence 45 years. In the beginning It 
consisted of alumni from Col. Parker’s normal -sohool nml met with him and his 
faculty annua iV June, In n great tent on the school cumpiis. That school has 
since become the training college for Chicago’s teachers. ’The membership now 
Consists of about 5.000 men and womem. most of whom are enu^Joyed in 
Chicago’s public and private schools. The suiH?rintemlent, some district sni>er- 
inteudenta. many principals and sui>er visors are ntembers, while (pilte a few of 
the faculty of the school of education of the University of (Miicago belong to the 
^ association. Other members are scattered frpm New Kn gland to Calforula, 

' on^even belng^ocnted In Australia. 

Ihitll five yen/s ago our annual meetings were purely social affnlrs, consisting 
of a banquet and an address by some prominent educator. Hut as the tiornml 
school Is now y place for training teachers for this city, we have he<»n devel(5h* 
ing along the Ihie of service to the city schools. 

"" We^aVf» an annual meeting, but now call it ’^Vachers' Day and Invite every 
teacher in all the public, parochial, and i>rivate schools to attend.. The meeting 
is held at the Chicago Normal 'College.' and we Invite certain schools throughout 
the city which have done excellent work in certain lines to i)res<mt that 
work on Teachers’ Day. The normal school and Its practice schools also give '' 
examples of their work. This. with a number of line exhibits given at the same 
time 1s Uie alumni association’s contribution toward the advancemenf of edu- 
cation labour city. 

The school for men at Philadelphia organized ah association in 
1894. There are now 259 members. The special activities are (1) 
a series of round; tables held each year as an especial help to the 
youriger gra’de teachers among the members; (2) the presentation of 
a $10 gold medal to the member of the graduating class of the 
. Schyl of Pedagogy writing the best essay on a pedagogical subject ; 

(3) the circularizing, by means of a letter, of the graduating classes 
in the higher schools of Philadelphia relative to the opportunities 
^offered in the ‘School of Pedagogy; (4) the holding of one business 
’meeting and one educational meeting a year, at the latter of which . 

. it is customary to have as speakers prominent educators of Phihi- A 
delphia and the vicinity.- . 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF 1,776 TRAINING- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

The most important study of the social groups included among the 
teachers in American schools has been made by Dr. L. D. "Coffman.* 

. The following quotations , from his excellent study will present some 

- , - - i n I ; ■ ' •“ ' 

' ^ Compiwltion oMbe, T«aeblns PopultHon.” By L. D. C<^m&D, Colombia 

^ Ihiif? rally CoptdbuUonl to Education;' Teacb«r*VCoUeg«.flertta, No, 41, 19U, • . 
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important aspects of the situation as he finds it among the 'teachers 
who have come from rural into city schools. ^ 

In light of these facts the following funUameutni coucluslons are defensible: 

(1 ) The teaching force is being recruited from large families— i>rol>ably the most 
fwiiiid element of our total i)oi)uIatlon ; (2) the transmlssloM of our l>est 
culture is turned over to ii group of least favored and cultureil, hecnuse of its . 
ecoiumilc suitlon; (H) even considering that those who enter teaching are the 
best from these i»roilflc families, they represent on the whole an fin married 
group which does not i>en>etuate Itself. In other words, the Intellectual iwts- 
sessions the race are by rather unconscious selection left to n cliiss of peoiile* 
who hy social and economic station, ns well ns by training, are* not eminently 
fitted for their transmission (p. 70). 

The typical American female teacher Is 24 years of ^ge, having entered 
teaching In the early T*art of her ulnetee-nth year when she had received but 
four years* training beyond the elementary schools. Her salary at her present 
age is ^85 a year. She is native horii of natlve-horu parents, both of whom s]>ea]£ , 
the English language. When she eiiteretl teaching both of her parents. were 
living and had an annual Income of ai)proxlmately $SOO. which they were coin- 
pelloil to use to si\j)iK)rt themsolvea and their hnir or five ehildreu. The young * 
woman early fomid the jiressure, both real, and anticipatwl. to earn her own 
way very heavy. As teaching was regarde<l as a highly resi>ect:ible calling, and 
as the transfer from the schoolroom as a student to it as n tenclier was but a 
step, she decided ui>on tejichiug.* 

Her first ex]>ericnce asui teacher w’as gotten In the rural school, where she 
roDMiined hut two years. If she went from there to a t»^vn- school, her pro- 
motion w'lis based almost solely ui>on her experience, ns no additional training , 
was rtHiulred by the ottlclals of the town, li she desired to teach In a city 
school, she wiis comi>elled to secure at least one more year of training in all; 
but each additional year of training she found lncrease<l her salarj'. • 

So far she bps pvofitetl each year of her hrlefl experience hy havlng her salary 
increased, and this wdll probably be true for tlie next two years should she 
find It necess,ary to remain In teaching that long. * 

Into the hnml.s of teachers w'ho more or less nearly conform to the above de- 
w'riptlon is given the duty of transmitting the'culture of the race to the youth 
of the land, of training them in habits of thinking, In modes of behavior, la 
metbcKls of work, and In intelligent nppreolatlona ^me of the unausweretl ques- 
tions are: What Initiative and resourcefulness have such teachers? .What per- 
spective due to thorough preparation have they secure<l? What Tlslon of the 
po^slldlltles of the calling do they possess? What mmllcuntdo they add to our 
professional Inheritance? What chance has the average American boy or girl 
of being wisely and intelligently educated by the average American teacher, 
uinie or female? (P. 80.) , ‘ 

Dr. Coffman's study has litlle reference to those city teachers who 
have not come into.tl\e city service from smaller comnuinitiedT In 
studying the social comi^osition of the membership of city training 
schools, in addition to inquiries with reference to the occupjitions of 
fathers and mothers, information has been secured about the occupa* 
tions of brothers and si^rs.- It is believed that this material con-, 
cerping the contemporaneous generation ouglid^ to^have special viJtwk 
. In, 1,776, -cai^ have .beem reported frysm 26 ciUe^‘ r - 
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Reports as to social conditions of membership of city training sckooh. 


riues. 


I 


Akron ^ 

Albany 

Atlanta 

^Uolttmore: 

White 

Colored 

Butfalo 

Charleston 

Cleveland 

Concord (N.H.). 


20 

29 

22 

120 

29 

30 
21 

l.Vi 

11 


Dayton 

Elmira 

Erie 

Evansville 

Fall nivor.... 
Fort Wayne. . 
Indianapolis. . 

Newark 

New Orleans.. 
Philadelphia.. 


j Ca.ses. 

i 

T 


42 I Richmond 

11 St. Louis (colored). 

15 [ Trenton 

22 Washington: 

45 I White 

15 I Colored... 

50 ;! Watertown 

27 Youngstown 

115 ; Yonkers 


509 


Cases. 


21 

28 

40 

158 

95 

24 

15 

2tJ 


Deducting 52 cases in which two inemhers of the same family are 
in the schools, there are data from 1,724 fainilLes, including 1,305 
fathers, 1,411 iiiothers, 4,514 brothers and sisters, and 1,770* trnining- 
i^hool students; a total of 9,0()(). There were 114 rejiorts in two lots 
in which no reference was made to the ])a rents. Allowing for these, 
there are returns for 85 per“c^t of the futhei's and 87 pei' cent of the 
mothers. 

The classification used hy the Thirteenth Census of the United 
States, as given nn its index to occupations, h.as been used as a basis. 
Some modifications and additions have been found advisable. 

Probably the results, as given in tli^fcccoinpanying tables, indicate 
a some\vhat higher sociill condition than the actu^il facts would repre- 
sent. In some cas^it may be .that individuals classed as storekeep- 
ers, for instance, may have, been clerks, although great care has been 
given to organize the data as represented m the papers sent in. 

The largest single item which can not be reduced further is that 
c of mothers reported to be housekeei)ers (1,181). Of the total num- 
ber of living mothers (1,411), only 91 are reported in occupations 
taking them outside the home. Many of t)^e 139 mothers reported 
at leisure are probably housekeepers. With the 1,181 mothers who 
are housekeepers sl^iUd be considered the 470 sisters in the same 
occupation. Many of these, are in homes of their own, and others are 
in the homes of their parents. 

The number of sisters and brother^ reported at leisure is 209. ' 
Probably the greater number of these are young women. This is a 
little over 3 per cent of the total number of children in the families^, 
a smaller proportion than would be expected. There are in attend- 
. ance upon one or another type of school 1,832 brothers and sisters, 
not including the 1,776 (fases studied. There are 103 in colleges 
and universities representing literary and arts courses, law, medicine, 
theology, etc. In elementary schools there are 957, and in high 
schools 65 . 8 . The total number of cases of training-school students 
is only 161 more than the total number of brothers and sisters in ele- 
imd e^ndary schoola . . . / 
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Only 52 brothers and sisters are reported in attendance upon nor- 
mal schools, and btit v\12 are teachers. The number of parents who 
are teachersy^JlG) seems very small. Another item, which is less than 
would be effected is that of brothers and sisters under C years of 
age (11^^), about equally divided at 3J years. 

A large 'mimi)er of the students at State normal sc’h'ools come from 
farms. Naturally the number in city schools would l>e small, but a 
total of 30 (fathers 24, brothers 15) concerned with farm, garden, 
dairy, etc., is surprisingly small. 

The number reported in. one form or another of service (33 brothers 
and sisters and 47 father^ and mothers) is slightly increased by the 
inclusion of the niemlwrs ot two colored schools. 

The miscellaneous group of men inchides nearly all who can claim 
connection with the professional classes. Even inchiding C brothers 
and 1 father, who are college instriictors, there are less than 100 
brothers and aboiit the same number of^fathers who l>elong to these 
gi’onps. The largest group is that of fathers in the ministry and in 
social work. Teaching is evidently no longer the main resource of 
ministers’ daughtei^s. 

CTOverninent service is increased hy tine irichision of the city -of 
Washington. The largesl numbers, givfen. in their respective order 
according to size, are in the various departments * of the national 
service, the post officif and the city police. 

•A comi^nrison of the three tables showing the occjI^atiOTs of t 
fathers, brothers, and sisters, collectively, and fathers, broth^s, and 
sisters, separately, shows the trades leading among fathers and 
clerical >vork leading among brothers and sisters. More than two- 
fifths of the latter group ond more than one-third of all are in the 
class incbuling clerks, stenographers, cashiers, bookkeepers, and 
agents. As would be expected, not more than one-fifth of the 
fathers are in this group. More. than one-fourth of the* fathers 
are in trades, as are one-fifth of the brothers and sisters. The 
^ manufactiirers, contractors, builders, and storekeepers inclu^ nearly 
a fourth of the fathers and a twelfth of the brothers and sisters. 
The teachers a/nong the fathers and nlothers are a negligible^group, 
but those uctnally in teaching service compose one-sixth of the 
^Ifothers and sisters in the various occupations. Government service 
enlists one-tenth of the fathei's and one-thirtieth of the brothers and 
sisters. 

The more detailed lists show that storekeepers make up nearly 
three-fourths of the proprietary group. Clerks form nearly half 
of the clerical and agent group. In .so far classification of clerks 
was given, a larger proportion of fathera are in stor^ and of 


brothers sisters' in offices. 

^ Of the' trfi^des, engineers, :machinists,^ 
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include more brothers and sisters ; while mWe fathers are carpenters, 
tailors, and painters. ^ . 

Answers to definite inquiries with reference to the social status 
of teachers and the social groups to which they belong were not 
forthcoming. The superintendent of one large Southern city writes: 
“Teachers here are usually of a very high cla^. As a rule they 
, stand very high socially,” 

In England there is a feeling that the change from a pupil-teachcr 
system with early" remuneratkin on the basis of littlfe or no pi'eparu- 
tion to a longer preparation with deferred remuneration has brought -^ 
in an improved class of teachers from a cultural standpoint. On 
the other hand, the withdrawal of mynbers of poorer families from 
candidacy has reduced the number of applicants to such an extent 
that there is alprm lest the supply be insufficient. , 

The wide sociaf range of fart^ilies from which the youiig. women 
preparing to teach in our large cities come is significant from the 
standpoint' of democracy. But as the demands for more culturiil 
work in the elementary schools increase, the opportunities for other 
- occupations than school-teaching also increase, and naturally those 
young wpmen f>f the best ability and background soonest break into 
the new fields. There aie many openings which require college train- 
ihg. Among these is teaching in high schools. A study of the s^kmuI 
status of the families of high-school teachers would be interesting 
for comparison with the results here presented. 

The enlargement of opportunity for young men has pnictically 
removed theiri from the elementary schools of America. In England 
the scarcity of men candidates is apparent. * Even in other European 
countries where women are at present confined to certain of the 
lower grades; in schools for boys, the problem is evident, and plans 
have been made for opening higher grades when this change becomes 
necessary. 

Neither by payment for practice teaching nor by bursarships and 
«tudent teacherships has the supply been kept up to the demand. It 
_ja,6nly a matter of time when more than the present requirement of 
two years’ preparation beyond the high school will be made. Cin- 
cinnati has already, by its preferred-list plan, succeeded In taking 
this step. ^For several years on a maximiun salary of only $1,000 a 
year nearly all of its^iiew elerrientary teachers ^ave been college 
graduates. Beasonable standards of maturity^ and experience, and 
the increasing demands made on the elementary school by ^ciety, 
will move rapidly in this direction. Naturally the first advances 
are made in the larger cities, and there is need of extended studies on 
^hich to base an adequate policy. No country is meeting the need 
onashjgh^aplanecm^ ' - 

* ^ The ewnomio qui^ibns at is^ More 
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expenditure will be wasted until we have learned how to spend much 
more than we are spending upon thc*training of teachers, large 
number of tlie teachers in our city schools have raised their social 
stattis by entering this work. The payment made for their services 
is in many cases more than the young teachei's would receive in other 
positions. It is usual for a person who may be a mediocre pr poor 
worker in his own occupation to compare himself with the. more 
successful members of other groups^ and as the r;esult of this compari- 
son he fee Is^ great dissatisfaction with his own income. "Elementary 
schools can not make the progress the times demand without the wise 
expenditure of inuclunoi-e money than is now spent, but one of the 
iirst steps toward the necessary larger investment will be the recog- 
nition that the average young woman within two years of the high 
schopris not ready to meet the large responsibilities elemental^ 
education places upon the teacher. 

In his Introduction to Economics, Dr. Seager states: 

In prf 'tice cnpltnl investeil in^tnilning nffords a vorj* high Voturn, because 
so many of those who might benefit^ most from training are too t>oor to obtain 
it. * * * Unless the earnings in the iiuiustry reauiring specitic preparation 
promise to"'be large enough to repay them for the bivestmefit, they xt'lll not 
imike it. 

The demand for increased maturity and experience is deeply con- 
cerned, in the case of women, with the issues no^v pending ia certain 
cities with reference to the relation to teaching of married women 
and especially of the mothers of children. 


Occupations of of fumiUcs of t mini ng- school HiuHentu, 


* 

Clnsslflctl list oforcopatlons.i 

Fathers. 

Mothers, 

Brothers 

and 

sisters. 

Total. 

(A) Propiietary, otHrlal. supenrisor>*. ami clerlcnl i>osiiions as— : 
Owners, opemtora, ami proprietors (mumifucturors, elc ), 

Atanupers and superintendents 

Foremen ami overseers (bosses) 

Accountants (auditors), cashiers, bwJckeei>cr3 

Clerks : 

324 
' 3i 

30 
47 
02 
7 

126 

303 

39 

M 

. 118 
23 
21 
80 

! 

. 12 

2 

3 

7 

2 

sd 

O' 

4 

15 

" 6 
139 
1,181 

151 
33 
. 17 
120 
332 
100 
75 
375 
33, 
73 
62 
15 
312 
97 
209 
- 470 
1,832 
118 

487 

64 / 

49 
170 
431 
199 
201 
768 
81 

128* 

184 

39 

348 

192 

348 

1,661 

1,832 
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Stenographers, secretaries 

. Agents (traveling sol^men: Imurance, rcnl estate, elc.). 

(B) Trades L ' - - 

(C) Service (maid, cook, Ivorter, elc.) 

(D) other occupations (lalwrers. drivers, etc.) f . 

(E) Oovemnient service t 

(F) Farming, etc 

(0) Teaching..; 

(H) Mlst^Uaneous ,* 

' (I) J/dsure . . . . 

(J) liouseiteeplng 


• (K) At school 


(L) Aged 6 years or under . . 



Training school students ; 



1,365 

1,411 

4^514 

1, 776 

Total membership of 1 ,724 (amiUes 







9,066 

9,014 

'Counted twice 




Net:; Jit... 
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OocupoUons 0 / meinbert of famiUrs of training-»chool students — Continued. 


Occiipat iuns. > 

BroUun 

and 

sbters. 

Father! 

and 

mot hep. 

TotaL 

(K) Atachool (1.102) -Coutlnuptl. 

Art 

IflMrirknArt* • 

« ^ 5 i 

»! 

sli 

flO| 



^muixnr ^ 

Biulnw8 ooUfiKivi . . . 

UnclkMlflcd 

I:;:::::::: 

[ 

(b) A)tfd3Jto6 

4 *l atiH MritflAr 


i 

o nLfU UuUOr f f 

Total. 


4.514 1 

2.770 1 

1 7.3W 

BroUiera and ristwa (tncliidimr UalDing school frtndNUsl at school’ 
Normal and inUnJiu: srhout. 

1 . 77 ^ 1 
057 
668 1 
LOS ! 
30 ■ 
32 ' 



Elemraitary a*hool 



Illsh school 
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APPENDIX A, 


List of cities ipiih over 100,000 poputaiion having city training schoolfi. 


Albany. N. Y. 
Atlanta. Gn. 
Baltimore. Md. 
Blrmjnj^bam. Ala. 
Boston, Mass. ' 
Bridgeport. Conn. 
Buffnio, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago. III. 
Cinclnuntl.4)hlo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Columbds. Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jersey City. N. .T. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
Louisville. Ky. 
Newa rk. N. J. 
New Orleans. I^. 
New York. N. Y. 


Omaha, Nehr. 
Paterson. N. J. 
rhiladelpliin. Pa. 
rittaburgli. Pii. 
Iticbinond. Va. 
Rochester. \. Y. 
St. I.rOUls. Mo. 

St. Paul. Mlnn.^ 
Syra^llHe, N. Y. 
Tolmlo, Ohio. 
Washington, p. C. 


Lint uf ritiig with over lOOMOO popntation haring «o training arhools. 


Denver, Colo. 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Memphis, Tenn.. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tonn. 
Portland. Oreg. 


Scranton. Pa. ' 
Seattle, Wash. 
SiH)k;) ne. Wash^ 


APPENDIX B. 


IMt of citiCH with over 100,000 po put at ion where State normal schools are 

located. 

\l 

La> 8 Angel ea, Cal. ' New Haven, Conn. Worcester. Mass. • 

I»well,‘ Mass. Providence, R. I. 

Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco. Cal. 


APPENDIX a 




THE NORMAL ARTS AND GYMNASIUM BUILDING OF THE 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL.' 

Jhe board of education of the city of Chicago is carrying out the policy Inau- 
gurated about a decade hgo of supplying the Chicago Normal School with a 
lUaterlal equipment In the way of buildings thafleaves little to be desired. The 
latest action of the board is to appropriate threequarters' of a million dollani 
a ■h4lh-«(;|lQpl building to biB Stacal.ou the grounds.'. Dorfiag the^^present 
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(1) A two 

(2) A four 


school year the Normal Afta and Gymnasium nulidlnjc, hecnn In the autuntn 
of 1912. will be completed, fiirnlahetl. and eqiilp|.ed. In 190r>. when the present 
college building was dedicated. It was thought that 'provision had been made for 
the needs of the school for years to come. The changes In onr educational pro- 
cediire since that time, particularly In the dIrecUon of emphasizing school 
hygiene, the arts, upd Industrial edxicatlon. have led to the erectloii of the new 
building, which Is dealguex! to house the four departments of Industrial arts, 
household art.s. art, and physical exlucatlon. The cost of the building Is up^ 
ward of $450,000; of the xsiulpment. somcwhut under SI.IO.OOO. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTWAL ARTS. 

^ The college, upon the completion of the arts and gymnasium hnllding. t^’lll be 
prepared, through the cooi>erntlon of Its several departments with that of the 
department of Industrial arts, to give training to students and workmen, as 
follows : 

I. I^rofcsHionnl iraiuiing to those who desire to teach In 

• (n) Elementary and hfph-sohool shops, 

(ft) Trade schools. 

('nndldntes for suoli trnlninc may he chosen from— 

(1) Ormiuntcs of te<’hnicnl high schools. 

(2) Students from departments of architecture and englnwrlng ln 

coUe^os. ' . ^ 

(3) , 7'w»chors with more or less tecimicnl training. 

Two courses are oiH'n to thoo^ seIecto<I from the above groups: 

years’ elementary-certlflcnte course, ndiiilttipg to elementarj' sjmps. 
years’ course admitting to teWnical high and trade sc'hools. 

The <\vo mi(| four year courses may bo worked out on the bnsld of threo-flfths 
time for mec*banl(‘al drawing, shopwork, and practice tonching^nd two-flfths 
titue for Iltenitim'. niatlienmtlcs, sclohce, and education. 

Candidates for eienieatnry certiflcates will be requiredito tench classes In 
shopwork in the eleuientary prnctU'e school. Those taking the four-years* 
course must take cUarge of classes in the shops of the practice high school. * 
Courses are plminwl covering The lines usually taught ln*the public schools. 
These Include the woodworking group. Involvfrig carpentry, cabinet nud pat- 
tern making, formic foundry and mnchlne-Kliop group, electrical construction, 
together with Jewelry inakiug nml r>rlntlug. 

Courses in lettering and incH-Unnloal drawing supplement nil shop courses. 
Engraving and pUotography are reqiilre<I In connection with printing am^ l>ook- 
binding* 

All «ht)B courses Involving design Bre^mder the direction of two Inst'ructors; ' 
one representing the design sWe. the other the construction. ♦Controlled hy this 
Iden design rooms hn\-e Ixeen plncetl side by side with shoiw from floor to floor 
II. Trorfe traiMng lii cnn»entr.v. cnblnet nnd piitteni mnklng. forge, foundry 
and machine-shoii practice, electrical construction, and printing, 

Clnsses mny be formed of hxilf-tliue npprentices. boys from shoiw, hoys from 
elententary and high schools Threo-yenr courses are outlined for' those register- 
ing for the trades. The school day of eight hours— ^ to 6— makes It^recessary 
to plan half time for shop and half time for academic work. 

Night-school Classes make It iKtssU.le for men In the tradeA and boys seivtug 
as apprentices, to advance more rapidly along their given lines or to work Into 
entirely new delds without loss of time. 

Ill; ConUnuntion for boys from Ute elementary and high schools 

, «)467:-^Hh-T9 ^ ' ■ . ■ : 
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Xbese clasees offer oitjwrt unities for iniplls to make up work lost In one waj 
or another. 

To gain advance cre<lit 

To work toward u trade without Interfering with regular school work. 

The range of activities that con be arran'geil In continuation classics Is that of 
the public-school curriculum. 

The college, together w’lth Its art and luduetrlal school, Its elejnentary and 
hlgh'practlce scdiools, offers great iwssibllltles of advancement for the sclio<d 
boy, the apprentice, ami the tradesn^n, 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


The new bulldhtg affords nul United po^lbllltles for the trnlnin|^ of teachers 
in household arts for th^ public schools in Chicago. This training Is to be ns* 
broad as It can be made. 

The edncationnl world Is waking up to the fact that It Is economy In othica- 
tlon to take Into account the i)hyslcal needs of the child. Fresh nir, water, 
and food are now recognized prerequisites to effective mental work, Chicago 
has been among the first to recognize this fact and to take steps toward meet- 
ing this problem. The schools have IntrcHliiced liousehoUl arts courses In both 
cteinent4iry and high schools; and this work in training children In the prepn- 
rutloD of food and clothing, dogether with their economic aud physiological 
vulnC^, has increased very rapidly* At iiresent there are over 125 tencliers In 
the city, where u few years ago there were but 20, and the department at the 
normal schmd has grown to meet this Increasing deinuiul. ^ 

The actual feeding of children In penny luucheous, oi>en-air school and lanch- 
rooms, hns been undertaken by w*omen’s clubs and coucesslons. The houstdudd 
arts department at the norniol school hoi>^ to prove that It Is n practical and 
(K’onomlc midertoklng for the schools tO' take over this other idmsc of the 
work, lind ns a step In this direction the penny luncheon at the llalnes Pnictlce 
Bohool is to be under the direction of the department. The dietetic c’lnss, con- 
sisting of university grad,uatcft, will plan the diet, and tlds will mvessitato u 
careful study of foods, not only as to calorific value, but as to inluei’al ctmtont, 
which 111 now rt'cognlzed ns an lmi>ortiint element In child nutrition. The stti- 
dents in practice teaching will devote one-half day a week to assisting with the 
actual serving of the luncheons, credit being given toward their practice 
tench! ng. 

This new venture means a broadening out of the work in this Ut'pnrtment. 
and we hope that the next step, which will be the undertaking of the running 
of the lunchroom In the new high sc1uh>1, will doniand courses which will 
adequately prepare teachers to meet all phases of the work In -the public 
schoola « 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ART. 


Manufacturers the world over are keenly aware of the need for art In their 
products. The art schools and the schools of industrial arts of other countries 
have been more prompt to recognise this need In planning and cqulpplug their 
Institutions than we In America have been. 

In the Normal Arts and Gyi^aslum Building the studios and designing rooms 
are distributed throughout the building from ground to’ roof, so as to bring the 
art work Into the closest |)088lble relation to the various Industries which are 
so constantly an embodiment of It. On the third floor of the building are 
. groQl)^ those studios ^n which more ai>eclalised art study wHl he carri^ on^l 
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In addition to the workrooiuB, a well-equipped industrial museum is being 
established, where botli modern and historical tyi)es of Industrial products 
having artistic character will be on view. It Is planned in this museum to lay 
esj)eclal stress ui>ou'' Uie application of. art in modern every-day products, in 
Its most democratic applications. These exhibits will be arranged In frequently- 
changing groups and will be Intersiwrsed oocaslonally with collections of works 
of fine art 

Among the rich ?st iwaslbllitie.s for service the art department Is i)laiuilng a 
library of pictures. These pictures, suitably framed and ready for hanging, 
will be available for stdiool ami home decoration and will be loamnl for 30-day 
periods. If the exi>erlment proves successful, the collection will be expande<l 
so as to include ultimately all available exami>Iea of conteiui>ornry and classical 
art. • 

A figure drawing-room sufflclently large so that rtnmlng ami other actions 
can be carried on before the classes is a part of the e<inipinent. which will also 
Include a comitlete iH>ttery laboratory and a siMilpture studio. 

To me(*t the moat tyitlcal of iuhmIs a flve-nMiin aiMirtmeid has been lucludod in 
the building. The art deimrtmont’s use of this wll! consist In making it a labo- 
ratory for experiments in interior decoration. 

THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Tlie gymnnaium proper. 197* by 00 feet. Is divi.alble by drop curtains Into two 
or thrw rooms ns may be found necessary for almultaneous class wortT; while 
on the other hand It may l>e opene<l to Its ftill size for use ns tlie aoclnl center 
of the college ami normal acliool. Near by, also on the ground floor. Is the 
swimming po4)I. rofle<tlng from its shining white tile the bright skylight, the 
water of the pool he(ng constantly clarlfitxl by filtration and overflow. Ample 
i)rovlslon for bathing and privney In dressing for the students la found In the 
1(*0 showers and dressing rooms, wh'ch will always stand as a memorial to 
•those who are willing to plan for an ideal. Intensive work, unlimited In Its 
possibilities foe. hygiene, health, jind hnpplnes,s. The physical etlncatlon class- 
rooms and Instructors’ offices.* the medical sulie, and the rest room are sltnattnl 
on the first floor, thus jtriividlng geographically the easiest and quickest ncces- 
slbility for studonta from the gymnasium ns well as from (|ther college building. 
The equipment of the department has lu'en planiKHl with a view to carrying on 
(1) the college and normal work ns herefoforj, (2) the training of specialists 
in pkysloal eduction, and. (3) evening classes for social and educational train- 
ing. A si>cclal “exercise room’* In the me<llonl suite Is 'lotbe fitted up with 
oorrtx'tlve irpparntup, whore orthoiH'<llc cases may receive attention and help In 
working out Individual prescrlptlous, . 

It Is well-nigh Imi>oasIble In a short summary to mention hi! those niceties of 
construction and equipment upon which considerable time 'and thought have 
l>een s|>ent. Sufllce it to i^y that whether lu arrangements for hair drying or 
the disinfecting and clarifying of the pool water, an effort has been made to 
use only luCKlern ** efflolency methods/* \ 
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APPENDIX D. 


/ 


OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION IN THE BOSTON 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 




The moijcl school connected with the Host on Noniinl School Is uml ]>rlnmrlly 
for obsL^rvatlon by flrst- 3 *eur students, nlthouKh it olTers oi»lK)rtunities ft>r oUiei- 
work in comik*fIon witli the stuiiy of melliod In the s(?ctiiul year of tlie nonnn!- 
schooi course and the practice in the third year. Tlie Martin (Iranunar ScIkmiI 
and the (Farrafjut) prInmryCyfc(M)l counw^ttKl with It constitute tlie 
schiHiI, s<) calletl. and repr^ent a tjTdcal Itoston scdiool district. The nuiuher of 
inil>ils to u teacher Is the same as In other public schools In the clt^\ and In 
nearly every way the school Is suhji*ct to the regulations as to course of study 
and methods of administration that govern other schools. The teachers, who 
are the best that can be obtalneil from the city hohoiris; are paid $S a month In 
addition to thd regular salary of their resi>ectlve ranks^ and the school was this 
year granted $400 In addition to Its per capita nIUtwance for equipment and 
sui)]iIJes. 

In Its operation the school Is Indepemleut of the nonual ai'hool, and its poMclcs 
are determined hy a director, who acts us principal of the ^Inrtln and Karra gut 
Schools and Is nominally head of a department In the normal school and ii 
niemher of Us faculty, although at the present lime he does no teaching In the 
normal stdiool. Since no Instruction In methods of leaching Is given during the 
first year of the norma l-school course, the observation work of this year Is in- 
tendiHl to give students a general survey of t^ie field of elementary education 
rather UiaH specific' methods In teaching different subjects. 

Rriefly statptl, the aim of first-year observation Is to furnish students with 
a broad range of Ideas concerning the fundamental principles Involved In teach- 
ing and to give opiKirt unities for contact with Individuals and groups of children 
In as many ways as iK)sslble In order that they inay have a background of 
.^mental) exiierlencc to which they can refer In their later study and pructlce- 
4n the second and third year of the normal-school course. 

This Is acconqillshed In two ways: 

A, Observation of work as carrleil on by teachers In the model school, fol- 
lowed hy conference with these teachers or with the director of the 
^ model school. " 

/i. Combined observation and participation. 

The nature of the work carried on Is described below under these two heads. 


OBSERVATIOIi OF WORK CARRIED ON BY TEACHERS IN THE 
MODEL SCHOOL. 

m f 

Studepts visit Um schooi In divisions of 20, and are generally divided Into 
groups of 10 for observation. This urrangement Is, carried out one iterlod a 
week for 30 weeks; 80 studwits visit tlie' schoor one i>erlod each week In 
groups of 20 on four successive days; and as edph^roup Is gcuerally divided 
into two imrts. only two rooms a day are under oUservntlon. . , 

For the first three weeks, students observe In Grade I ; the next three In 
either II or III; next In eltherlV, V. or VI; and next In VII or VIII. When 
12 weeks bu\^ passed, the same course Is followed again, but the kindergarten 
Is included In. the first period. Anotbeir series of 12 observations completes the 
^it.‘-y€ar*s‘j^orfc \ ^ . • ■ ' ; . . > ’* ■ 
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Generally gpoakliiff, the stuieuls who visit Grade IV in the first series are 
asslgnetfto Onule V lu the second series and Grade VI In the third series,. and 
so on ; so that evtiry student observes ail grades In the course of the year and 
m*es the i»rogresslve developniei^ of three or four iuii>ortaut subjects through 
four ^trades. excopUng. of course, that in the kindergarten and first grade th^ 
dUTerent lation of 8iibjec*t mutter has not been curried very far. 

In each visit n variety of activities may be observetl, but the school pro^nni 
of tile rooms under oi)se‘rvatlon is rtH)rg;inlzeil for the tliree wwks when stu- 
■ dents are present. that students giw chief attention to subjects us follows: 
Series I — 11! wtH^ks—Mnglish. 

So r i es II — 12 week s — A r U li met Ic. 


Series III — 12 weeks— History and geography. 

This observation occtirs during the first iforioil In the morning ami students 
reiKH'1 ITi inimites before the opening of the w'sslon. During this time they are- 
hrouglit into direct contact with the children as much as in>ssn>le.'aml nearly 
always wutch indivkluul children or help them In work that they are doing 
before sch(H)l. The dally cora‘ctlon and dl.scussion of the diaries of children 
in tlie llilrd grade is an example of tlie kind of work thus carried on putslde 
of the regularly arrangtHl subjects for oi>servatlon. The teachers frequently use 
part of tills time for talks with the students, and lioth the teachers and the 
director try in every way to have the students ftnd at home Ik the schoolroom 
and get into tlie spirit of friendly professional relationship with everyone. 

There is little, If any. departure from the regular plan of work In the model 
school when students nre observing excepting the chan>:;e of time before men- 
tioned. 


Since the director Is present for a i>ortlon of the time nt nearly ail the * 
periods of ob.servatlon, ins conferences are largely an outgrowth of tlie particu- 
lar activities occurring in each room from day to day; but fre<]ueiit conferences 
wltli teachers on nil pliascs of the work, with particular refen>nce to the hiter- 
pn*tati(Ui.of gtuieral luiuciples. have gl\en rise to a unity of puriH)iH> and n 
common nnderslnnding. is> tliat it is iKisslhle for the director to organize the. 
nmlerlal at hand In a fairly clour and colierent umimer in his conferences with 
^ students. 

Take, for example, the se<* 0 M*d series gf observation, dealhig primarily with 
urlthmoUc. and including the kindergarten. The outlines given below show the 
imtiire of discussion carried on with students in ctmference after observation 
In the grades d^lgnale<l in each case. 

It, will be noted: (1) That the influeuce^of the kindergarteu or Ihe^levelop- 
ment of the Individual along the lines of natural Interests are generally dwelt 
uiKin ; (2) tliat attention Is called to, pie growth of iniwer in oral or w’rllten 
expression (the chief aubje<*t of the first 12 weeks of observation),: .nnd (3) 
that stress is lajd on points observed In aritbuietlc. 

Students are nskod to give illustrations of the different iHiInts from their 
nvolleotlon and from notes taken iu elaBS. At the end of this series (.12 weeks) 
students write a pniier discussing any single lesson or series of lessons, so ns 
%to show that they uudersbiud the significance of the IhVee elements siinmied up 
in the ontline headed ** Oeuerul conferent'e on arithmetic,’* 

These outlln^B are not presented as fliml. They represtmt the development . ' 
6f n polntjof vleiy that has grown out of the work of the school, and Include 
such ideas ns seem l^dinve within the reach of first-year students and likely 
to'ald them tp a thj|jghtful consideration of their later work. At best a formal 
outline can only suggest the nature of the discussion. ‘ 


t 


' The memoropdum.ou Illustrates the nature of instructions Isatied tp^ 

thpugh^^H .of?thl8,sort ai« mpeh : 

;bett^ Wnveyed"iD ^ 
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OUTLINES OF OONFI»EN(JE8. 

I. KaNDEBQABTKN. 

L Play a universal form of activity — 

(a) With young animals. 

^(6) wnu children. 

2. Reason for and meanl&Af education through play. 

(a) Active partlcIpMion^und original personal effort ore always char- 
acteristic of )»lay. 

- (&) Kindergarten activities result In adjustment to environment of varied 

character; Sire, color, form. numtH^r. weight, etc.; animate and 
Inanimate things; human activities and social usages. 

B. Individual development a result of natural adjustment. 

(a) Development of Initiative tlirough reasonable fn^loni front artificial 

* » restraint, exercise of Individual choice, opitortunlty for Individual 

expression. * ' • 

(h) Danger of too much unregulated Individual froedom. 

4 . Soclah development the result of the right kind of Individual development; 
sign Iflca nee of the Idea of Ek>clul development. 

II. First Grade. 

1. Underlying- principles of kindergarten maintained to some extent In Grade 1— 

f (o) games, etc.. <l») songs, (c) story telling, (d) drnnmtizatlon. tr> con- 
structfve activities.* 

2. pegluning of conventional class work. 

8. Reading: (Review of previous discussion.) ^ ‘ 

(o) Originates from story tellhig and rei)etltion. 

(h) Deals with sentence and words as wholes. 

(r) Supidemented by study of sounds of letters nod phonograms. 

(d) Alms always to express complete thought In u uaturnl manner. 

4 . Number: 

** (a) Origin of number tdea& < 

(b) Number combinations learned by manipulating objective nmterinl la 

great variety. 

(c) Addition, subtraction, nmltlpllcntlon not taught ns sepamty^ pri>cesaes 

(by tables), hut the number facts are grasped. 

HI. Second and Thibo Grades. 

1. Evidences of adaptation of school program ami methods tp life of children. 

2. Development of reading and language abilities ^(comiyarTapn with stage of de- 

vel<^meat earlier in year). ' . 

8. The teaching of nuipber. 

(o) Oradb II. ... ? 


lieamlng about number combinations. Number facte ahd relatloha nssocl-' 
ated directly with objectlve,mfiteriaI. " 

(1) Numbeiw dealt iwith serially; Variety of materiat . 

<a) Number itorlea with sticks, cubes. squareMneb^ Circular 
. UbletR, <^lk, pendia, \ V ^ * 

*. (b) fur 18 chUdr^ : * 
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(o) Nuoiber stortee expressed on board by drawing number groups 
of object sTlfties, circles, etc. 

(2) Tbe way o{)ened for formal addition, subtraction, multiplication, 

division. (Recognition of necessary facts.) 

(3) Work with figures. 


(6) Grape III. 

Facility in number combinations, 

(1) Famllliwlty with tables ns such. 

(2) Oral work In niultlpllcatlon ; division. 

(3) Written work In addition, subtraction, 'tnultlvlication, short di- 

vision. , ' 

(4) Informal recopultlon of fractlonnl relation. (Objective.) 

(5) 'Drill work — kinds 

(6) AppIlcntUm of number to meusuremeuts of IwgtU. area, weight, 

' money value. % 

(-7) OrlRlnal number stories (Should be a natural growth from early 
, stories and consfructlve work.) 

* IV. General '‘C oNFEBENOK on ABtTiiUEmo. ' 


' ‘ (A) Acquisition of Ideas aliout number afid uuniber relations., 

1. i.’se of objects: kind,; variety. 

2. Vse of lines, surfaces volumes, having common unit of uieusme.' 

3. Use of representatious drawings, folded paiier. 

4. Use of syinlK>l8; tbelr meanlug. , 

ft. The figure as iin expression of a number Idea. 

(B) Drill in tbe use of figures and processes 


V 


(C) 


I 




1. .iim : Foruiiitlon of habit. 

2. Drill lu the fundamental oieratlons and processes 

(а) (Grades 11 nnd 111.) Addition, subtraction. 

(б) (Grade III.) Tbe tables. 

(*c) (Grades IV. V, VI.) ExteusloQ of drill work, and Its applica- 
tion to fractions and deciipals. t , 

^ (d) (Grades VII imd VIII.) Kxtension of drill work Vvith qiectat 
reference to percentage relations 

3. Tbe orgnniEAtlon abd motivation of drill. 

4. SiHM?d and accuracy. (A discussion of relative v’alues.) 

ApplicHtUm of arithmetical knowledge. 

1. Just ns nil Ideas of number originate ffoni objects and magnitudes, 

BO the use of these ideas terminates In tbelr appropriate nppUca- 
* tloii to concrete rituntious Involving numfier relations. 

2. Problem work: 

(a) Its increuBlng scope througboat the grades 

(b) Tbe relation of the problem to tbe child’s experience. (Store 

problems) 

(c) the original problem; Its^tgnlflcance. 

(d) Work-in actual measurement, . 

(e) Drawing to scale; constructtom 

(/) £zi>Unation of the problem. (Avoid •o^alled' formal ex- 
* . plaimUon with Its langutge ^(Dcaltles.) . 

8. The final aim of work In appUcation. ./ 

(o) Adj^al»snt to actnat ^viromnent , 


^ ' 

m 


chUm^ to 
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BD0QE8TI0NB TO TEACMERB, GRADES IV, V, AND VI, ^ 

1. Njatural intcrcsU of children. 

O^slderatioii for tliese oujrbt to be lu evidence IncldciilaUy In many forms 
of school work and lu the recreation i^ricnls/ ns well ns in the rotrulnr class 
work. Teacher can saiifgest 8i>eclttc ways in which she^msiders these interests, 
tir addition to any Uint the students have an opiwrtunity to obwrve, 

2. Oral and written expreaston, 

k A few moments devottnl to reeltution. 'storydelllnp, i»ersonal nurratlon, or 
reproduction of stories read will serve to keei) in mind some of tlie aims stnight 
and the development accomplished In silent reading and orhl exi»rt*sslon. Some 
luteroBting comiwsitlons may be examined. 

3. Teaching of arithmetic, 

(d) Figure work to Illustrate processes taught and facility galnotl in what- 
ever stage of development children have n'ached. Oral ami written uhsiract 
work to show nature' and qiiallfy’^ of perforinanc'e. Uevlew and new work both 
desirable. 

(b) Practice with addition drill sheets and Thompson drill sheets with 
chance for Individual drill, this being the only way to discover aiMl eliminate 
individual faulty 

(c) Problem work, both assigned by teacher and devised by pupils. Any 
process well understootl by children should soon ftml tf.xpresslon in their original 
problems, stated. 80 lve<l. and crltlclztHl by the children themselves. 

(d) Si>ecial work in nieasuretueut In which apiii lest Ion Is made of tnhlCH 
learned and involving whole numbers and fractional relations, the aliii being to 
show that we tench children to know in order that they may ai>ply. 

These’ suggestions are lutemled to be applle<l within the field, of actual work 
in each grade. Teachers may well consult Smith’s Teaching of Arithmetic and 
Suzzalo's Teaching of Primary Arithmetic for illuminating suggestions. 
Tochers In Grade IV will probably emphasize the loag-divisluu process and 
the approach to and development of fomml work with simple fractions for 
praess work ; in Grade V' decimal notation and processes; In Gnido VI the formal 
application of fractional operations; but there is no AxcmI demand uinm the 
teacher to depart from progressive work with the class merely for the sake of 
illustration. 

All forms of work require such frequent review and application that it Is 
believod to ho |K)Bsible to interpret practically all tlie above-mentioned iileas lu 
the period of observation. 


COMBINED OBSERVAjriON AND PARTICIPATION. 

One hour a week nominally Is devoted to this phase of work, although some 
of this time is given for written work, ns students arc allowiMl im outside time 
for that puri) 08 e. One hour is taken also for each of the*followii!g selected 
exercises with groups of children : 

i; A walk In Fenway J^rk in 09 tober. 

2. Bulb planting In NTwember, ^ 

8. Preparation of dramatlzatron. 

4. Seed planting (when time allows), 
fi. An outdoor arithmetic lesson. 

6. A walk In Fenway Park in A^ril or May. 
these s^ial exercises will be referred to later, i 

The^rst boqr in tbe U^enfpon (the lakt hour In the horuml school program) 

Is glra lo eomblned observadou mid parUcIpa are nt^igned l]b , 
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pairs to 10 rooms each day four days a weok, each one of the 80 students 
visiting the school once a week. At first they are given very little to do, except 
In assisting the teacher In sunill duties or helping Individual children; but after 
one or two visits they begin to conduct some of the easier exercises, such as 
a si>elllng or writing- lesson, dictation, gymnastics, and review drilla The pur- 
IKise of this work Is to give each student a chance to face the class; to leant 
how to 8i>onk with ease and clearness, and to, come easily Into the oecessary 
relations of room uianngcincnL Crndnally the students are given a wider 
opitorlunlty. A story Is told, a ix>em read and talke<l over with the children 
and sometimes a regular lesson Is taught In some subject In which the student 
•> particularly Interested. No attempt Is made to give definite training In 
"methiKl," because the purpose of the exercise Is to establish simply a natural 
and easy relationship with the clas.s through the niedlmu «f.a subject that Is 
well enough understood to enable the student to express herself without undue 
M'stralut and 'to begin to appreciate from ex|K>rlence some, of the r^lsltes 
which niay or may not be i^rtcsent lu her conduct of the exercise attempted. 

Ibis work Invariably re.sults In a (pdckened Interest In observation and' a 
better comprehension of what coustltutes good teaching. A vague question or 
an InelTwtlve Illustration, a tone of voice that does not carry to all parts of 
the room; the.so defecds and others, generally noted by the student herself, 
awaken her to the need of careful stiidy of the child’s mind, careful preuara-’ 
tion of the lescsoli. and vigorous personal effort. On the other han^Salie 
sucvetHls lu holding the attention and stlmnlatlug the Interest of a cla^STchll- 
dren. she comes away from the exiHU-leiite with' a new sense of ix.wer aild a 
new Interest In her work. The pupils In the school have a dec-ldeil spirit of 
«K)|a>mtlon. and It Is seldom thnt they fall to assist the la'gluner lu every 

In nbmit hnlf of tho particliwtion exorcises students nre allowed to work 
with Kinoll ffroups of pupils, either giving lessons In reading in the lower 
M^des or helping ImllvUIunl children In nrithmetlc or In the correction of 
written work. ^ 

The us.slgnment of these exercises Is left to the discretion of the teacher 
Influenced to some extent l.y the student’s cbolc-e and siieclnl adaptability! 
Their chief value lies In the fact that they are not formal Imitations of copyings 
of a ” model ” lesson, but nre Intended, so far ns iiossihle. to bring ’students Into 
such relations with the pupils as will best enable them to observe. and study the 
working of children’s minds muler the conditions described. This Is belleyed 
by the director of tlie school to.be the natural mode of approach to teaching. - 

This procedure Is based on the ^llef that teaching Is and always will be 
more of an art thim a science; that tlie estiibllKhment of ]>ersonnI mental rela 
llonshliw based on an Informal study of Individuals and groups, and supple- 
mented by llmitwl experience with whole classes, Ig the proper tntroducUon 
and Incentive to the study of the scientific side of education; and that exer- 
cises of the cliaracter above de^rlbcd furnish ample opportuulty for self- 
exnmlnnUon and stimulate a desire fqr the ptudy of educational psychology 
and special, method. There is certainly some appreciation of “method," and 
there Is much that associates with the study of psychology, but the formal 
study of neither of these things la sought. The purpose Is rather to enbble the • 
student to pursue certain definite alms under conditions that stimulate the 
study of Individual children and at the seme time accustom her to some of the 
neceseary restraints and formalities that are, for the present at least, a neces- 
sary accompaniment to the teaching and management of large nombers of 

dllldren In flia- onhAftlwvsm" . 
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While the room teacher freqaently offera miggestlOa- and advice, it Is gen- 
erally understood that It shall be encouraging rather than too critical, and tbe 
atadent is rated on her power of adaptabUit^Kjjid self-expression rather than 
her mastery of any formal Instructions 

SPECIAL EXEROSES. 

The- autumn walk Teuway Park, the bulb planting, the sowing of seeds, 
and the walk In the springtime are nil managed so as to emphasize nut any 
set methods conducting such exercises, but the underlying principle that lunkes 
them valuable. > . 

Children are naturally interested In all forms of life, but nature lessons 
presented in the schoolroom frequently result in little or no rent stimulus or 
development of this natural Interest The ch4ef -value of these exercises lies 
In 'the active participation of children In securing the eu^ sought, and there 
must be present on the part of the teacher a real enthusiasm and interest that 
enables her to meet her pupils on the level of a common interes.t. 

The walk in the autumn aims to establtsh an appreclati 9 n of the approach- 
ing period of'dormant life In nature. Any or all of the following conditions 
may form subjects of conversation and object^ <ft observation: 

(1) The scattering of seeds^and their protW^iion. 

(2) The falling of leaves and the formation of dormunVbud&. 

\S) The migration of birds. 

(4) The metamorphosis of Insects. 

If later on the interest aroused results In further inquiries by the children 
which can be satisfied by more careful study 't\ud discussion of s|>eciruens In 
• the classroom, the purpose of the excursion will have been -renllxed. ^ 

The same spirit animates the other exercised In every case each student 
has charge of from three to five pupils. A brief report Is made by the student, 
and children are encouraged to write the story o^whnt they have seen and 
done. Tb|s gives students*a chance to see bow much (orShtle). the children 
have really got as a result of their efforts, and furnishes thbm with their first 
opportunity to help children organize their Ideas.. So there Is developed the 
conception of an exercise in written language based on a mutual experience; 
and the correction and discussion of the results bring students face to face 
with some of the problems of securing correct form and orderly thought in 
oral and written expressloa 

Besides all this, students have an excellent chance to see whnt children are 
like out of school, and to enter Into much more natural relations with then\ 
than they are apt to acquire in the sohoolroom. It Is bCflieved that the kind 
of contact thus established is of the greatest possible value ia its Influence on 
the point of view that the young teacher adopts in her later relations with 
pnpUflL - 

In the bUbK^ntlng project four students are Joined thd same number 
of children chosen from all rooms in ^e school. The soil ii^ifepared, and bulbs 
are j^ante^ in 8-lnch««nd 10-inch bulb pot& Their habit of growth Is explained,^ * 
and the bnlb^ are put away (generally in a pit out of doors), ia December 
they are distributed among *the rooms, and their development is wa^ed with 
in^reM and satisfaction by all concerned. In this way a^ut a tlTonsand bulbs 
taVe. brought to bloom ih the darkest and dr^rie^ part of the year. The differ- 
roi>axietiw of Nardma are most used, and their beautiful blossoms are the 
" Et^C^oh.and de<^ratlott of the schoolmins tor several weeks in January 
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. The arlthmeUc field leaaon requires a brief description because of ifs slg- 
uificant iufl^Dce on all teaching which involves measurement. 

Eadh student Is assigned to a group of three pupils. She provides a stout 
tord 1 rod long, marked off in yards. One of the children brln^ a fobt rule. 

A distance Is selected for measurement, and each member of the group records 
n preliminary estimate. It is then measured and the result recorded. The Idea 
of measuring by pacing the distance Is then developed. The length of each 
one’s pace is determined by pacing a measured distance several 'times and the 
result recorded. The next distance selected is flivt estimated, then paced, and 
lastly exactly measured. In the course of this exercise it Is easy to see that 
several practical examples in niultlplicntion, division, and reduction may arise. 
The realisigniflcance and relation of Indies, feet, yards, and rods lK*gia to liecomfr 
matters^f interest. In the higher grades the scj|>e of the exeixdse is e.xtended 
to Inc^de arena An interesting field of experience Is oi>en<Kl uu and the 
*» for useful nppHcntion of facts learned. It not iMrequentiy 
hapiyis that some of the ohildreiKnre keener than the stndeuts themselves in 
Jiidg/ng distances. The whole exercise stimulates keen interest and attention, 
and results in definite satisfaction and growth ,of power. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SCHOOL. 

In addition to the^actlvltles designed esiieclally for the training of students, 
it l8 the purpose of tlie school to be resiwnslve to a broad range of educational 
ideas rind to work out some practical problems in education each yqar. It is 
not on ** experiitllental ” school andean not be so under present conditions; nor 
is It a model ” school in the sense of being n i>erfett school. In many ways 
U is difflcnltjto secure more than average results in school work, owing to the 
location and equlpmeut oMhe building, the school iwpniatlou. and other condi- 
tions outside of adinlnistrntive control. It Is i>elieved, however, that juiy good 
school should do some work of an experimental clinracter, that It should hove 
Sterne definite constructive aims, aud that its .teachers should be animated by a 
sidrlt of professicriml study. In these resLiects am) in others that pertain to . 

' progressive school mnnagement and practice, the School mniiitnlns a standard’ 
of effort that liiny well serve ns an example for stud^ts in the normal school 
nnd others interested jn education. Three general lines of elffort have charac- 
terized the w*ork of the past year: , 

^ 1. Work In connection with standard measurements of school etficiency. 

^ 2. nranmtizntlon In connwtion with rending and literntnre. 

3. Special projects with classes nml groups of children, 

/. Sfrfhdrtrrf measurentenia. 

(a) The Courtis tests In English have bwn gi\'en In all grades 

above the third, largely for the purpose of determining their value for practical 
use. '^he nature of these tests, the fact that they were new to teachers and 
children, and the character and akotuit of correction and computation required 
hi connection with them, made this a task of really tremendous difficulty to 
carry on, in addition to the regular work. The tabulations of results from 
these tests were analyzed, and a report is being prepared for the school depart- - 
meut chiefly for the pur(V>9e' of presenting an estimate ot the value of these 
particular testh and some suggestions as to the kind of English tests that may 
be wisely undertaken. 

(ft) OourtlB tests In arithinetic. hia^. been^^given fw two^ ^ 

successive yea,rs by hoiml-schftpl students, under direction, of .a deport^^t jn e^^^ 
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improve the performance^of pupils In the four fundnmentHl operations in arith- 
metic hy means of practice sheets similar to the Courtis tests,. but presented 
and used in a mann^ suited to drill rather than simply to testing of ability. 
These sheets weyfijtTlnted and distributed at cost to other schools In the city 
and elst^where. Nearly 300.000 of them were used in Boston, Canjbridge. Fall 
River, Linvreuce. Newton, Everett, Ne^ Bedford, and other places. The same 
■forms will he issued again next year. They have proved to be valuable for the 
purpose Intended, especially when* used ns directed in connection with 'the indi- 
vidual score sheet designe<l to accompany them. There are 10 sheets of addition 
combinations and 8 shetns each of subtraction, multlitllcatlon. ^md division. 
Information concerning these may be had by addressing the dlnn^tor of the 
model school. 

<c) Heading Ju<t on standard measurements . — The following' books and pam- 
phlets have been added to the school library this year, and a list of them ^ins 
been distributed to large numbers of teachers and prlncii)als with a yiew to 
encouraging reading and study of avalftible sources. Some of these books are 
valuable In this connection only In small part, but nil have l>cjai found to con- 
tain matter of considerable usefulness either of an elementary ndvanwl 
charact^. 

KEADIXO LIST. 


Russell 8 age 


'W 

PS^ 


^umlntion publlcntionsi * 

20, The Spelling Virrabnlaries or 


rersonal and Buslno.ss 


Bnlletlui 
I jet I era 

A S6)le for Measuring the Quality of Hnmhvrltlng of School Clilldivn. 
L, P. Ayres, 

Bulletin No. 113. Department of Child Hygiene, 

Scientific Management In Kdncntlon. '.T. M. Rice. 

Teachers College publications: 

Contribution to Education, No,.48. 

Handwriting. E. L. Thorndike. 

Scale in Handwriting, E; L. Tbormlike. 

A Scale for the Mensurepieut of ^Quality In English rt>nii>osition. M. B. 
Hillegns. 

Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Detenululug Them, C, W.' Stone. 
Si>el1lug Ability, B. R. Buckingham. 

Stevens — The Question. 

Exi>erimental Studies In Kindergarten Education.' 

Kindergarten Problems. J. A. >IacVannell-II!ll. • 

Teachers College Record, Eklucattonal Surveys and Vocational Onldnnce. 
Teachers College Record. Comparative Experlmentnl Teaching In Si>ellliig. 
The Curriculum of the Horace Mann Elemeiijary School. 

The Speyer School Curriculum. 

Special Method in Reading for the Grades, McMurry. 

'The Examlnotion of School Children. Pyle. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. Huey. 

Readlqg. Bransoi^ ' 

Reading. Hall. 

Reeding. ^Lelng. . . . • 

How We Think. Dewey. 

The TMchlng of Arithmetic. Smith. 

TOe Teacb^ of Pritnary Arithmetic. Snxsallo. 
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Nntloniil Society for the Sdentlflc Study of Educa- 


The Third Yearbook of t 
tion — Part I 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. G. M. Whipple. 

Reiwrt of Committee of National Council of Education on Standard Tests for 
Mensurihp P:rtldency; of Schools or Systems of Schools, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. t»2l. Washington, D. C. 

The liluot-SlinoM Moajmring Scale for Intelligence; Some Criticisms and 8ug- 
gestloug. I„ r. Ayres. 

Tlie Futility of tlie Spblllng tJrliul. Rice. Forum, April— June 1S<J7 

Rcimrt of Conmilttee on School Inquiry. Ncv York CIt.y. Part’ II, SnlHlIvIslon 
1, Section D. I 

Si>el]ing in the Elementary School, 1902. Cornnmu. 


The Effect of Practice In the Case of a Purely IntellectiiiU Function. Thorn- 
dyke. American Journal of Psychologj'. NIX. 374—384. 

Si»elliug. 1?\allln. Journal of E<lucatIouni Psycholojo', 1911—12 
rklucatloual Administration, ^trnyer and Thorndike. ' ' 

Puhllslied by Hte Psycboloplcii I Clinic Press, Pbllndelphla, Pa • Some Hesnlts 
of Stnndard Tests, ll). C. Bliss. The Psychological Clinic. Mnrch 15 1912 
Vol. VI, No. 1. 

Published by Harvard College: Proei-edliigs of the Huoard Tenchers' Assoda- 
tIon. 1913. 

Puhil.slHsI by ilepurtment of Cooi>eratlve Research. Detroit. MIoh.; Bulletin 
Xo. 2. Courtis Stnndard Test-s. Second Annual Accounting, 1912-13. 

2. DrowntirnDon.-Driimatlzlng stories hns long been n part” of the t^ork 
In reading In the lower grades. This year an ntteuipt.has be«i made to carry 
on such work rather freely in all grades In the school. Nearly nil the-rendlng 
matter snitwl for use lu elementary scllools ought to stimulate visualization and 
Imagination and nrouse n desire for niitiiral nnd vigorous Interpretation. That 
It does not always tend to do so Is due In large part to the fact that so little 
opimrtunlty is given the chlld.to express himself m the uiauner most uaturnl for 
children. I. e.. by physical action. When chlldi-en are encoiirngo<l to, so e.xprcss 
hemselves, to create n setting npproprlnte for the reproduction of n story, nnd 
to devise means of carrying out the notion nnd conversation nocessnrv ftir its 
proper Inter, .retnllon.'^he desire for Intelligent and. forceful expr;ssion la 
Increas^. Inltlntlvo, ifeknircefulne-ss. and self-confidence are develo,)ed. Tlie 
splr t of team work ni^t^mutunl hel|.fulness Is nrouse.1. Opportunities nDound 
for londershlp and for] cooperntlon. 

The exiicriments tr|ed In various rooms nnd In bnll exercises have given 
enchers a good Idea of the possli.rtitles tmd llnilintlons of lnde,iendent work 
by the pupils, and have enabled them to make the most of the creative In- 
stlncts of children without sacrlflclng the guidance, suggestion, and training 
that 1106(1 to come fro u the teacher. 

In f’ ■ following partial list of stories dramatized this year will be fdteid 
some that were takenifrom histery work, others from reading. books, nnd still 
renders nnd books of pinys. Many of these stories have 
at Friday afternoon exercises, nijd out of the practice of 


others from dramatic 
been octod in the hnll 


Friday afternoon djnmntlcs” hns grown the plan of having- one or more ^ 
mms . lu.m entertainment ench Friday for the rest of the school ahd 


rooms furnish a little 
for BucS parents ns may come. 

In general It is not, 
gieo^ly increased the 


I 




:oo much to say ^nt the larger use of dramayiation hns 
interest of children in oral reading, and In each other. 


Ti- 1 - 1 .1 nuu m eacn oiner. 

It has helped bring teachers and children inio closer and more comimnlonable 
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relations and has socialized the spirit of the school. Several o| the children 
have written or adapted little plays. It Is believed that the influence of this 
work carries over Into the life of all the children to a considerable extent, 
when they do not frequently take an active part In It. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF STORIES DRAMATIZED, 


Crade 1. 

Grade II. 

Thi'ee Plgpy WI^js. 

The (ilnjjcrbread Man. 

The Throi' Coats. 

The Three Bears. 

The Country Mouse and the City 
Mouse. 

The Boy who cried “ Wolf.” 

Grade III. ' 

The Kich Goose. 

. The Stone in the Road. 

Johnny Cake. 

Billy Blnks. 

The Three Little Pigs and the 
Ogre. 

The Wolf and the Kid. 

The Ant and the Mouse. 

The Marriage of Robin and Wren. 
The Tar Baby. 

The Wish B4rd. 

Grade IV. 

Little Pilgrims. 

Jack Homer’s Pie. 

Reynard tlie Fox. 

The Sleeping Beauty. 

Wise Men of (Gotham. 

The Gorgon’s Head. 

Daniel Boone. 

Daniel Webster’s First Plea. 
Grade V. 

The Gingerbread Man. 

The Three Bears. 

Cinderella. 

Abraham Lincoln.* 

Cosette. 

Little Snowdrop. 

Brought to Trial. 


Grade VI. 

Ills Word of Honor. 

Sleeping Beauty. 

Wtlllain Tell. 

William Ilaverly. 

The Bird’s Christmas Carol. 

The Three Wishes. 

The Soldier’s Rei»rleve. 

Dinner at the Crntchits’, 

A Brave'Boy. 

Scrooge and Marley.” 

Ilnnsel and Gretel. 

Grade VII. 

Cinderella. 

Persephone. 

Columbus Seeking Assistance from 
Royalty. 

The First Thanksgiving. 

General Gage and the Boston 
Boys. 

Nimble Wit and Flngerkins. 

A I^e^pdn on George Washington. 
Scrooge’s Christinas. 

The Boston Ten Party. ^ 

The Ca pture of Fort Tlcoiideroga. 
Opportunity. ^ 

Grade VIII. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Idttle Men. 

The Sleeping Beauty. 

Nathan Hale. 

The Diamond Necklace. 

The of Bencsilct Arnold. 

Rebecca of Sannybrook Farm. 


5. Special profecis/ « 

Under this head a great variety of activities might be Included, but only a 
few can be referred to here. 

(a) yaturc ^tudy and gardening . — It te believed by the writer that nb argu- 
ment is needed to siipiwrt the theory that an appreciation of nature and an 
Interest in growing things are gltal, practical elements in any complete scheme 
of education. That they are difficult of accomplishment In a city school should 
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not prevent some effort -being made to nt least partly achieve reeults by sug- 
gestion and demonstrntlori, even though every child can not partlcl]>ute largely. 

A small garden is maintained In both of the school yards In the district, and 
a considerable number of children plant seeds every year and bring plants 
from their home gardens. Seeds are started In boxes in the school, and 
although the results are not ver>* satisfactory, owing to poor conditions. It Is 
surprising to see how many children are encouraged to do some planting at 
Lome, and how Ihtereste<l they are In the process. In addition to the se^s 
w‘iit from Washington every year for free distribution, several hundred small 
packets are made up by the chimren from seetl bought nt wholesale and sold 
at cost to pupils. 

The most successful form of gardening for city children in school has been 
found to be bulb growing, both because the results are fairly certain and because 
the oiierntions are easily arranged anywhere, and may be duplicated successfully 
in the hoine.^ i ^ 

In accordg^^with Us policy of cooi>eration, the school extends to all tetichers 
Jn the city^B^piwrtnuity to share in the results of Its efforts In this direction. 
Bulbs ami i^ts are furnished, at cost to nil who want them. Iiithls way about 
8,(>00 buJbs ami s«.*vcral hundred i>ots were distrlbnte<l hist fall. • * 

If the school department would furnish i»roper (lotting soli and take charge 
of the (llstrlbutlon of bulbs «nd mts, a long step forward would be taken lr> 
estahlishing a i>onunnent Intore.st fn indoor gardening of a practical character. 
As to the educational value of bulb grow ing, one has only to visit the Martin 
School when the bulbs are in flower to be convlnce<l of the influence that this 
ontcrjirise has upon the chlhlren Individually and ui>on the scIukiI as a whole. 

About a thotis;uul bulbs nre grown at the school each year. All these Varieties * 
have been found suitable for Indoor use except the Darwin tulips, which are 
only f()r outdtwtr iihinting. Of the other tulips. Yellow Prince seems to l?e the 
best for indoors. 

'rte situation of the school, near the Tenway, makes It possible to encourage ‘ 
bird study. Although no attempt Is made to follow any set course of instruc- 
tion. children are quick to. develop an Intelilgent interest in nature in any form, 
and It is noticeable how often those who go on a fleld trip while In a primary 
grade will refer to It In the following year or two “years afterwards. The 
attitude taken by the teacher on such e;scurstons is not wholly that of an In- 
structor, but mtlior that of an Intelligent parent or companion of the children 
Interested to help the little ones to share Id an appreciation of the truly wonder- ■ 
fnl life that Is revealed to the observant mind. 

(6) aiiscvUancoMH field Field w'^rk with classes of 40 or 60 chlldreD 

presents sotne dlfDcultles, but most of them nre soon overcome when the teacher 
and children become pccustomed to the changed situation and adjust them- 
i selves to It. The most Important thing to be "assured of Is that the teacher^ 
has a deflulte and comprehensive knowle<lge of what she wants the children- to 
. get from the trip. Of course, it is Import&Ht that the thing shotrid be worth * 
getting and that It will contribute to better compreheslon of social, political, 
liulustrlnl, historical, or commercial facts. Teachers who have dope the iViost 
in this line of work with children find Increasing Intefiest and satlswtlon In It 
Not a great deal is attempted by any one teacher, but this form of education 
Is encourage^ In the sciiool, and its extension Is believed to be desirable. 


Ir^ this account of the activities of the school emphasis has been laid upon 
several features that are still spoken of by a few people ns ** fads” and frUls.” 
It should not be supposed that the school believes In sacrificing the Inteflectual 
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•discipline that comes from careful study and systenmtlc drill or the develop- 
ment of character that results from olKKllence to authority ahd from the j)er- 
formance of retiulretl tasks, whethe^j they are interesting or not. A great deal 
of the work la any school is bound to make dema^ls ui)on the will power and 
determination of pupils. It ought so to do ns ii i)reparation for tlie require- 
ments of practical life. But If. In addition to this, a spirit of social and indi- 
vidual activity cun be encouraged and wHolesoino Interests aroused and quick- 
ened by other means tlian textbook study and schoolroom recitation, then theae 
other alms are worthy of encouragement and emphasis. It Is the conscious 
aim of the school to utilize hs many of the natural Interests of children as pos- 
sible; not to w'caken, Cut to reinforce and liivigoratovtho process of e<lucatlou 
in those fundamental facts that constituted almost the sole aim of the “edu- 
cation of yesterday.” 
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Table 4 , — Number of eleuwntarv 4cachvrs employed in 1 9 IS, and of new teachers 
required caeh year; salaries of pravtice U'ddicrft and HubstitutCH ; minimum 
and maximum ttttlaries of elementary tearherx m ;50 citirtt with over J 00.000 
^inhabitants, and in smaller citiCM having training schoolH. 


rules. 


Philadelphia, 

St. IjOuLs 

DoStOD 

Cleveland 


Btilltflo 

San FranclMx). 
Milwaukee.. . . 

Cincinnati 

Newark 

Tfew Orleans. . 
WAshinf^ton. .. 
Anpeles. . . 


Atlanta. . 


Popula- 

tion. 

Ele- 

men- 

tarv 

teauh- 

ers. 

New 
teach- 
ers re- 
quired 
an- 
nually. 


a - 

Salaries. 



Of prac- 
tice . 

1 teacher?*. 
1 

Of sub- 
stitutes. 

1 In pro- 
bation- 
1 ary 
i period. 

On 

elec- 

tion. 

1 

[Annual 

in. 

j prenae. 

1 

' El'e- 
moninry 
maxi- 
mum. 

i- 



: PcT day. 

iVr day.' ; 



j 


!4,7«6,«R3 

15,182 

1..568 

; (>) 

13.00 ' 


$720 

1 

> Si, 500 



1 



1 ■ 

1,830 

.2,lS.5,2>t3 

5,499 

>3.50 

41 

3.00 1 

1 *13.00 

6X1 

! 150 

' 1,175 








1 

> 1,22$ 

. 

ji,:>^9.00K 

. 3.946 

\300 

1 ** 

2.(Kl 

< 200 

521) 

i 30 

820 

i fi«7,n29 

1.765 

HIO 

' (•) 

2.00 

600.00 

' 000 

40 

920 
■ 1,033 

1 







72 

• 1,300 

‘ 670,585 

2,118 

lOO- 

0 

2.00- 

*200 

• m 





216 


4.00 





; 500. (XW 

; l,tX>4 

100 : 

•0 


».moo 

55n 

.50 

1.000 

' 558, ^85 

: 1,001 

«84 

"tl.txi 


• .(**) 

5(XI 

50 1 

! 800 





1.50 


04)0 



' 533,90.5 

! 1,287 

100 

*0 

, . . 


.V)0 

50 ; 

>»900 









«I,050 

i 465,766 

! 1,218 

100 

2.50 

. 2.50"; 

,i*5O.0Cl 

.500 

. 50 1 

j 1,000 


1 







i “1,100 

423,715 

1 1,319 

1 

50-75 , 

0 

2.00J 


.VW 

: -50 

1 900 

416,912 

963 

80 


3(ia j 

8^1.00 

9(K>- 


1 . 950 

>* 1, 164 






WiO 


1,224 

373,857 

1,019 

7.5-100 


2.00- ' 


.59) 


tf 960 

1 




300 1 


»(i00 


w 1,030 

' 363,591 

1 989 

50-70 

0 

1-25 i 


»> 45(» 

50 

1,000 

1 






”000 



; 347,469 

i 1,230 

. 108- 

0 

-200-1 

*200 

580 


”1,100 

1 

1 

1K6 


w 3.^1 ■ 



1 

* 1,300 

j 339,075; 

1 1,114 

50 

0 

* 1.75 ; 

500 00 

500 

i ^ 

750 









*800 

! 331 , 009 i 

j 1,365 

75 

0 

1.00- 1 

000.00 

600 

1 

1,350 

! * * 

1 



3.00 ! 





• 319. 19S 

1,'120 

100 


{«) 

74100 


48 

1,080 

i 301,408 

958 

1.50 


200- ' 


600 

1,000 

i 




200 ; 



' 267,779 

670* 

66 

0 

2.00 i 


600 

48 

1,200 

' 248,381 

929 

40 


4.00 

300.00- 

600 

50 

* 1,000 






450.00 




1 237,194 

681 

so 


2 50 * 


810 


1 050 

) 233,650 

751 

75 

; 2.(X) 

250- 

450.00 

500 


875 

1 224,326 




200 i 




”92$ 


660 

50 


200 ’ 

*200 

500 


750 

1 

« 





*900 

223^928 

589 

35 1 

1:'. 

(“) ! 

>* 40,0(k- 

500 


800 





'*45.00 


1 218,149 

607 

25-50 




500 


V 1,000 

1 214,744 

549 

2.V50 

o' 

i«V! 

■iibbloo 

500 


1,000 

213,381 

- 747 

80-100 


200 1 


600 


u 960 

1 207,314 

602 

65 


2.V>- ' 


725 


1,000 

1 




200 ! 


825 


*® liloo 

1 181,511 


50-60 

0 

250- ' 


.500 

50 

WiO 




2 75 1 


! 168,497 

580 

31-40 

1 50 


400.00 

M 50* 

60 

8S0 

i 150,174 

376 

24-45 

‘ 0 

i..w 1 

»< 40.00 

. >*.5T 

« 77.54 

150,174 

413 

60 


200- 1 


^ 780 


** 1 300 




4.00 1 





» 175 per year, 

* For tea^ra of eighth grade. 

■ Inoludea 75 old teachers returned. 

• Per day. 


one and eight. 

• •.AA £i^ii4tesr 

gtadi; 


Reached tn twelfth year by taarhen oP grades 
two to seven. ^ 
t* Teacheni of grades one and eight, 
so Reecbed tn twelfth year h^ tv^hers of grades 


* flOO for half year, 
t Second asslatuit. 

* Head assistant.' 

* For 38 weeks. 


*• 58 White; 90 oolor^. . 
f* For whUa taad^ 

>^tL50 ptellmlnaty, thra me year at M44 for 
women aaa ootored men; 9000 for white men. 

IJ Tswehpit oPg^adM (me to ^ 

fC ^ ■■ '■ 

TMteofvSStaln ^ 


« Nonooili 

** Collsn graduates. 

** Tearhers of grades one B sU, 

»• Same as ragnlar teachers. 
wTeadiersofl B and grades eeven and eight, 
w Three-toiirlhs of regular pay. 

Eleventh year * 

^ Two years. 
wSlxthyear. 

2[«amsn of Mventli to ninth grades. 
aJ^VeaUiTear; oolofad,8310to 
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Per Capita Cost of Trainino Schools in Cebtai;^ Cities. 

There Is not sufficient nmterlal nvallable at present to make a fair com- 
parison of the cost of tniinlnp schools. The figures given In the table are 
sufficiently suggestive to he worthy of consideration, however. Thus, In the 
eight schools shown. Uicre Is a range of nearly -400 j>er cent In, the total per 
cuplta cost, but one can not be .sure of the tinge of items Included. In Balti- 
more, for exanii»le. the charge for fuel and janitor service for Uie training 
schools is made agnlnst the eleinentarj' whools occupying the same buildings. 

Then, too. the divisor us*k 1 in determining the i>er cajiita cost makes much 
difference In the varit>us cities. In some scUisds the proi tort ion of graduates 
to enrollment Is much smaller than it Is In others. To give results that would 
be of real value In assisting scdiool authorities to determine the relative cost 
in a numl>er of cities. It would l)c well to .siiow the |ter cajdta cost on the basis 
of graduates, as well as of total nienibership. . Tims the amount paid IVj^he 
city of Cincinnati for the work of the college of teachers,, $10.r»00. Undivided 
by the membership (21.H) would give a cost of $43. while a division on the 
uumher of graduates (33) would give $300. ^ 

There is si>ecliil reason for working out formula' for reporting the cost of 
small .schools. The return;i from s<>me of the schools show verj' little charged 
against the training st’hool except the salary of a principal, while a more 
exact accounting, such as was given In the 1911 reiM>rt of the East Saginaw 
training schotfl. shows an c.xpenditure of $3,525 for 10 studeuts. 



T.^iii.K 0. — Co.Hts of teQchrr^ trninivp ftrhooh. 

' 


CiUes. 

Year. 

Expend i- 
■ tiiro for 
salaries. 

XntHl 
; cxiH'mii' 
< lures. 

1 

Peroupila. 

Per capita. 

j Salaries. 
1 

1'olal. 

All 

socmidory 
; schools. 

I 

A 11 ele- 
mentary 
schools. 

BaUimoro: 



i 





White 

19Vm 

rt.004 

; »ii.9i3' 

[ 181. K5 

998.45 



Colored 

iv:o-ii 

7,::i3 

1 

; -105.05 

115.34 1 

1 $*:a. 40 

r21.85 

Chicago * 

I'XKv; 


07.1KI 


220.87 j 

j • 58. .'iO 

29 44 

Po 

1907-8 


j I'M. 092 

L 130.91 

1 

222 98 1 

* 58 78 

90 fii 

Do 

1910-n 

81..S88 

102* 752 ' 

17,V 24 j 

1 67. 73 

34,40 

Clovoland * 

ISOli-lWO 

7.900 

1 .. 

40. ,'iO 

1)0 

1907-8 

ir.,7iKi 

1 I 

' 90. 70 


1 M..52 

2 i.(io 

Do 

1908- 9 

i:>, 4.10 ' 


71.46 


Do 

1909-10 

IS. 470 : 

i I 

IK). 09 


83.97 

23. 9i 

Louhr\*jlIe; 



1 . 1 


While 

1910- n 


1 1 

1 >118,60 


72.68 


Do 

1911-12 


• ... 

102. 16 



Colored 

1910-U 



"81. .71 


61.. 58 

20.88 

J>o...-. 

1911-12 

. . 


89.30' 


62*80 

Newark 

1010-11 




71. 13 


Do 

J0U-12 

12,97(1 

15, 125 1 


62, 49 

• 


St. T.ouis, 

1900-10 


189,39 

2U.S6 

72. 65 


Do 

1910-11 

24.177 

1 

165. m 

200. W 



Do 

191M2 


• ! 

8C95 





1 ' ' 




t Inclusive of extension, but exclusive of pmcltce. * Exclusive of jtractice. * Ordinary. 
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CITY TBAINING SCHOOLS FOE TEACHERS. 

/ ■ 

X 

Tarlk 7 . — Ajiplicant/t, enrollment, and pradmitCft of trnininff Mvhooltt, 


Year. 


New York City. 


New York. 
Hrooklfn. . 
Jamaica, , . 


Cbltsf^o. . 


fit. 


Newark. 


Jersey rity . . 
St Paul 


Trenton . 


Fort Wayne. 


ItMO-ll 
imo-1 1 
1910-n 

l9(M-5 

iyo(i-7 

1907- 8 

1908 - y 

iyo9-in 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


1905-0 ; 

19(M‘r-7 : 

1907- 8 I 

1908- 9 1 

1‘nnt-io 

1910-11. 

1899-1900 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 ! 

1902 j 
190.1 

\m 

190.5 

190(i 

1908 

1909* 

1910 

1911 
1012 

1913 

1914 

1902 
* 1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 
1012 

1910 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1907 « 

1908 

1909 

1910 * 

1911 

1898 
1K09 
1900 . 

1903 
1903 
1004 

. 1905 
1006 
1907 


► _ j 

AppH- 1 KnroU- 
canus. iiient. 


In senMt'e, 
191.1. 

I.S07 1 1,019 

904 ^ 

1 * 



705 ! .Kiy 

■ ■ 3.58 


92:i i .5.57 

473 


179 , 12:1 

73 


1 iif) 

74 


.122 

9t 


I 41.5 

124 


j 

l.K<» 


1 roi 

219 


' |'.72 

2.i] 


700 

270 



.mi 

210 


r>o 

84 

131 

14.5 
120 
175 

190 

216 

20.5 


June. 


cm 

31 

(39) 

.54 

(41) 

65 

(68) 

101 

(49) 

115 

(34) 

86 


99 


85 


99 


1 13 


11 

40 

39 

21 

25 

30 

01 

(V4 

97 


82 ■ 

.51 i 


70 ■ 1 


(7 nirn) 02 1 

84 ! 

(1 iniin) 100 ’ 1 

( t men ) 88 1 ( 

89 i . . . . i 

37 

68 

7.5 1 

6.5 ; 
.50 1 

95 ! 

87 ' 

.54 , 


' )!') 

«i 

• 

: • 120* 

45 


' ' IS| 

ti2 • 


* . 247 

KO 


227 

* 78 


■ ' 212 

84 ' 


2iK‘> 

1 


! 110 

97 



494 


i 

27 


1 i.... 

23 



.25 



12 


‘ 1 

1.5 


. . i 

18 



19 


1 1 

21 


1 i 

14 


1 ‘ 

16 



8 


i 

R 

6 

'4fc*** 

1 

12 


1 

11 


■ 1 

10 


i. 

7 


1 ■ 




1 The numbws in appllcant'e column (v Baltimore denote admiasiona forgraduattoQ In year given. 
1 Kindergarten 16. 

* June, 44. 








teachebs’ training school^ i59‘ • - 

Tablk 8.-Co«/« /rtr Ilan h Tcchcr,- Vollcgr. si. Louin. Mo., by ycun. 


Ymr, 

i 

1 Total nv!t of 
iiminlo- 
' tiancT. 

1 Total wlary 
i cost. 

! 

Avora#(e 

inrmlx.'r- 

«hip. 

Co«( of 
niuim^ 
najire |)er 

stuilent. 

Salan* cost 
per 

stuiirnl. 






■*" 

— 

•itwt;-; 

10 s*VJ 13 

$11. 764., 35 

12 . 5yy. S« 
H1.3‘).S.35 
20.y7t).,35 
22. 727. 20 

’ $317.00 

S178. 23 



ItKls-y 

2C2tXK57 

•S( 
* 131 

236. 35 
177. 79 

149.90 
125. IH 

i90<>-in 


115 1 

189.25 

144. 08 

lftIO-11 

29 212 

120 1 

243.44 

IH9.30 

I9I1-I2....'. 


2S. Kfti. .SO 

175 j 
IWi 1 

200. 70 

165.01 

Total 

3,. 22s. jy , 

21^. 252. 20 1 

IHti. 89 

149.28 . 

ll>5.S4fi.47 

H3,5tW.05 1 



— 

■ ”• - 

-■ ■ ' 

1 

{ 




I lir collp(»o jiiis riO!) stiKleiils. ’J'licrcforp. (lie toliil cx|it>us(> to lb« 

cil.v for OiUli Krmluiite Is $:«:!.(«! ,-m,l tlir sjiliirv .-ost $2o0.(;o. Tl.e sMimy cosi 
is. tbtM'eforo, loss tbnn 78 ]tpr cent of thc^otal cost. 


niHtribiiiion of ibiivhcn' Unrrh Tcuvhcr^^ (^Ilrpr, st. houi.s, 


M«n. j Women. 

Wyman Schuol of Oh.sprvation. 

3 at $2, 400 j . 1 ul 12. 400 

1 at .3,000 , 2 at 2,un\ 

1 at 1.576 2 at ipwo 

: 1 lit I..5H0 

1 I at 1,570 

1 at $!,4tf0 j * 2 at $1,000 

3 at I.I72 1 1 at 900 

•'at 1.132 ! 1 at .800 

1 at l,t)72 1 3 ut 740 


I otal iKhlitlon.’i) cost iibovo sjilnrics ns clcincntnry umcIhm's. ix nt Jjil(H»=Hi,.s00 
Avonijrc sjilnry (»T nil tcnduM’s: . ' 


CIncInnntI — 

$. S 05.00 

1010 _ imn.oti 


St. Louis — 

lS0t;-97 $(‘^>0. !H) 

1008-1 700.40 

1010-11___._ 1,010.17 


AvcniKC snlnrics (*liic;ij:(t NorniMl ('(tlloL'c: 

l!Hl.7-0_ 

. 1010-11 


■’ lYncUco /’ “ Tlifory .** 

^ i . oia.-.M $- j , ( K » n ., s 8 

1.218.10 2. 2T)0.()O 


^ rncmcmnry mm 


KiM(i(M*pirlcn nvcnij^v's, $.SL*r».8rt and ?!>SS.8,8.) 


lOUMl ((^hicii;;o), !M mcmlmrs n£ practice corps— Salary range, $.Sr/ to 
\ ?;i.2r)0, iaclurtiiig one prlnohnil at $8,274) Mini two at $:n00; 
nuHlo. 0.8 at $1,8(K): 87> tlumry toa(;JierH. range $1.7*00 to $2,^- 
average, excluding principal, $2,27>0; mode, ll^it $2,8U0ruext 
order, 7 at $2,800. 


• / 

/ 

/ 


A * * ‘ b s' 


A 








0 


*v. 

t^DEX. • 




Acrreditine of nornaal scbools, 7. 

Ad«?li>lil College, crodlt for tralnlDg school 

♦ work, 88. 

Ago of students, entering, 24. 

Alutnnee associations, 78, 113-114. 

.Mumnl assoclntlODs, 113-114. * 
Announcements of training schools, 8R. 
Applicants for training school courses; 158. 
.\pprentlceshlp aspect of curriculum, 30, 38. 
Apprenticeship classes, 73. 

Argentina, recitation periods, 58. 
.\rltbnietlc, outline of conference, 135. 

Art courf<^ 32. 

y\rt department, Chicago, 30-31. 
Assoclntlons, alumnli and alumnip, 78, 113^ 
114. 

Atlanta, training class, 102. 

.Auburn. Me., normal school, closing, 10, 
.\vcnige8, men requlre<l to have higher, 68. 
Italllet. J. M., on city tmlnlug school at 
Sprliigfleld, 10. 

nnltlthore, course of study. 38: medical 
examination, 20; observation ttaicblng, 
04-05; order of appointment, 67; poy- 
tnent for practice teaching, 03; tralnlhg 
of teachers, rS, 95. 

Itnitlmore Teachers' Training School, 
course of slud.v, 38-48. 

Bibliography^' 123-127. 

Hirmlnglinm, kindergtvrlners' course, 56 ; 
selection of teachers. 76. 

.Birmingham Training School for Teachers,, 

• course of study. 50. 

Boards of examiners, cities. 60-67. 

Bobbltb Dr., on aclentlflc mnnagement ap- 
piled to city saiools, 10-12. 

Boston. Special course, high schools, 19-20T 
training of teachers, 02. • ^ 

Boston Normal School . coursb of study, '36 ; 
kindergarten. 134 ; observafion work and 
practice teaching, 05-66, 13^144 ; third 
year. 65. 

Boston Normal School Asaodatlon. object 
and membership, ll3. 

Fiotrton University, credit for tral^ng school 
I work, 88, 

Boyden, W. C., on alumnee association of 
1 Boston Nonnal Asaoclatlon, 113. 
Bridgeport, coujse of Mudy, 36 ; graduation 
standard, 68; medical examination, 24- 
26 ; training of teachers, J5. 

Brookline, Maes., advanced students, 50-00. 

d0467“--15 11 


Brooklyn, N, Y., course of study, ungraded 
class, 57 ; entrance reguli|ement8, 22. 

Bureau of Education. See United States 
Bureau of Bducatlon. 

■’ Cadettlog,” Cincinnati,^. 

California, dty training-school certificates. 

100 . 

Cambridge, Mass., advanced students, 50 ; 

' cost of model school, 63.' 

Carnegie Foundation, data concerning uni- 
versity credit for normal-school work. 86. 

('arroll 'Robbins Training School, Trenton, 
N. J.,.course of study, 40-60. 

Centmltaod system of practice teaching. 
61-62. 

Certificates, city, relative standing, 100. 

Chancellor, W. B., and city training schools, 

10 . 

Chelsea, Maas., advanced students, 50. 

Chicago, course of study, 64 ; deaf oral class. 
55 ; hcmsehold arts course, 55 ; Imlustrlol 
arts course, 55 ; kindergarten course, 55 ; 
medical examination, 26 ; supply of teach- 
ers, 7^: teachers* day, 114 ; training 

schools, 12. 

Chicago, University of, credit for training 
school work, 87. 

Chicago Normal School, alnmnl association. 
114; normal arts and gymiraslum hulld- 
iug, 128-131. 

Chicago Teachers* College, ccurse of study, 
54-55. 

Chile, recitation periods, 68. 

Cincinnati, basis of place on appointment ^ 
list, 67 ; ** cadetUng,*’ 73 ; college course, 
60 ; normal school,, closing, 16 ; salary ' 
maximum paid tochers, 0 ; BUb8t1tu.te 
teachers, 72. 

^Cliidonatl, Unlverally of, college for teach- 
era, 89-90. 

Cit^' Institutions, training schools for teach- 
ers, lOrll. 

City normal schools, compared with State 

•. normal schools, 06^08. 

City service, transition from training school 
to, 60-60. 

City training schools, closing, *16-17 ; re- 
ports as to social conditions o( Aiember'^ 
Bhlp.liq. 

Classificatton of tracing school curriculam, 
31. 

Classification of training schools,' 11-12. 

IQI 










;nnr 


ri^DlX. 


CUxton,,P. P.. letter of tniDpmlttml. 5. 

Clorkfl In teacher training scboola, 84. 14&> 
149. . 

Cleveland, ooonee of atudj, 61. 59. 
Clereland Normal TmlDing School, course < 
of atudj. 51. • 

Clofllng of training ach<wla, 1& 

Coffmatf, L. D.. on SMlal and economic 
status of students. 114-115. 

Cqllege degrees held by training-school 
teachers. 83, 

College graduates, normal training, 58-80, 
76. 

College of the City of New York, depart- 
ment of educahon. 90. 

Colored teachem. proportion trained and 
untrained. 150^162; salaries. 107; 
scholarships, 81 ; training schools, 102- 
108. 

Consolidation of State and city training 
schools, 95-98. 

Corps of the training acfadbl, 82-85. 

Cost, model school, 63 ; practice classes, 
63; training classes, 8. 157, 159. 

Courses of study, 19-21, 29-60, 38, 51, 54- 
1.66,^92, 129-130, 134. Bee also .under 

Credit for training-school work, 77. 85-89. 
Crippled children, 27. 

Cfltlc teachers In practice teaching. 60-^1. 
Cultural aspect of currlcuJuna, 30, 38. 

Dates of fbandlDg of training schools, 155- 
156. 

Deaf oral class. 29. 

Deaf oral coarse, Chicago, 56. * 

Dscentrailsed syktem of practice teaching, 
61-62. 

Definition of education, 81,* 

D^rees, Instltutlotis conferring, 11 ; per 
cent of teachers holding, 83. 

Detroit, payn^ent tor practice teaching, 63. 
DcTelopment of the dty training school, 
14-17. ^ t 

Discrimination In salaries on hasls of color, 

' 107. . . 

DUtrlbntfon In grades of 'tralntng-achool 
graduates, 155-166. 

^ Distribution of gradnatea In the graces. 69, 

^ Dramatlaliig gtarles. 141-142. 

Dosseldort, training municipal officers, 
'v ^ 93-94. . 

Dutton. S. T., extwrtmhat Id Brookline, 
Masa., 60-M. 

Du^n, B. T.« aiwf Sneddeih DaVM, on 
otj training school, 10. 

Early apedaltaatiopa, 80. 

DcoqodIc and . social sUtoSi training 
' jMhool atadeafa. : 114-122. •» 

FldaMtton, deflnlUon, 81. 

Kleimtary acbo^ ceotnil, coat as com- 
pared with other, elementary achoola, B3. 

. Blem^tair taMhara, co^rm of atndy. 6e» 
l / 'ConiM of atiidy; dUtfettee,*^ v‘ 
.-Bngland, emnomlC' aUtua of students, 118;* 
munli^l lilgiMr: edMtlM, 98; 


Bnrollment, training ecbools, 158. * 

Rnterlng age, 24. 

Entrance examinations, 22. ^ ^ 

Entrance Into training school, 17-29. 
Entrance reqalromeiks, 18. 

Europe, mnniclpal higher education. 03-01. 
Examinations, medical. See Medical rx- 
amlnatlons. 

Exchange of teachers. 80-82. 

Experimental aspect of curriculum, .30, ,38. 
b'xtensiOD classes, 70. 

Extension cout^os, colored teachers In St 
Loitla. 108. 

Kooa, 8ttpl., 16. ^ 

Founding of training schools, 16, 155-166. 
France, study of philosophy, 32. 

Function of city training RChools, 10-13. 
George Washington rnlversUy, credit fqr 
training -school work. 88. , 

German, course of study. 29. 

Germany, municipal higher education, 93- 
94. 1 ' 

Gloucester, Mass., training class, 102. 
Goodman, F. J., and school boardr 03. N 
(iordy. Dr., on history of' normal school et. 

Oswego, N. Y., 14. » 

Graduate course,. Washington Normal 
School ( colored 1 . 106. 

Graduates, teachers’ training schools^ 143- 
• 140, 158; persistence in service and dit*- 
tiibutlon In grades, 155-158. 

(Irammar schools, Instruction, 00; prepa- 
ration for classes, 20 ; teachers, 8j test 
to training school students, 22, 

Gregg fund, 8,^ 81. 

Harcis Tcachere’ College, St. Ixiula, costs 
by yeiMP* 11>0; number graduating, 08, 
High schools,, preparatory coursea. 10; re 
latldn of marks to later work, 17 ; train- 
ing school students, 10-20. 

Home .economioa coarse, 32. 

"Home" teachers .and *’ outside ” leach- 
era, 75-78. ^ 

Houseboid arts, Instruction. 20. 55. 130. 
Houston, pay of substltutas. 70; training 
class, 101. 

Howard University) credit for training 
school work, 88. • 

Huntgr* College, department of education. 
90-91. 

Uygteq^ »urae of study, 81. 

(DbreedffiffT- 10* 73-78, ' 

IndlauapSlla, course of study, 62, 59 ; ex- 
teuston work, 81 ; medical examination, 
26-28; payment for practice teaching.. 

. 68 . ^ ' 
lodtahapoUs Normal Qcl^l, course of 
'■tody, 62-04. •> *4 

Industrial a^, course of study, 8s, 129-1.30. 
Interchange of tnitructora, 8. « 

Interct^ge gtudepta, 8. . , 

Janitors, ctHsrae of study far, Boatop, 92. 
Jeraey per captt^ cost of . model 
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Kindergarten, eonm atodj. 29. 32, M, 
56-36, 134 ; outUnee of conferences, 134- 
135. 

Kindergarten gaining Scboot for Teack* 
. era, Cincinnati, work, 8Z 
Lancastrian sjsteaa, 14. '' 

Latin America, normal Kboois, 58. * 

•> Length of teachera' training courses, 145- 

140. 

Lesson plank, 66.^ 

Liberal aspect of carriculum, 80, 88. 
LltxrsrlanB to teachers* training achoola, 
84, 145-149. 

Los Angeles, subatltute teachers, 70. « * 

I^nlsriUe. observation teaching, 64 ; train- 
ing schools, 12. 

>Iale teachers, training, 108-111. 

Manual trsdaln^ coarse of study. 20. 
Married women, teachera, 111-112. 
Maryland, training of teachers, 95-96. 
Massachusetts, normal schools, 98 : traln- 
ihp of teachers, statlaUca, 74. 

Max^'oll, W. 11., on standards of admiaalon. 

22 . 

Measuremenu, standard, reading list, 140- 

141. ^ .. . 

Medical examinations, 24-29, 66. 
Mombershlp, teachers* training schools, 145- 

149. « 

Memphis, training classea, idl, 

Mloueapolii^ extenslOD work, 81 ; uo provi- 
sion for training teachers, 12. 

Missouri, University of, credit for training 
school work. 87. 

Model schools, Boston Normal School, 132- 
134; cost, 63-64. 

Mortality among appUcanta. New York City, 
07, 

Mothers as teachers, 112. 110. 

Municipal employees, course of stu^, New 
York and CtnciDnati, 92. ^ 

Municipal higher education. 89-04.' 
Municipal offleera, training in Dusseldorf 
4 j93-94r V*- - , 

gtkiTBiar Conference of Training School 

'“■eachecB, 7. • 

tlooal Mnnietpar League on School Ad- 
ministration. 92r-93. 

Nature study and gardening. 142-144. 
Negroes and foreign-horn population com- 
pared, 104 ; highest percentage of popula- 
tion, 108; teachera, 81, 102-108, 150- 
162, 

New Jersey, training of teachers, 96-98. 

New YorkVlty, course of study, 21, 33-34; 
kindergarten, 34 ; married women as 
.teachers, 112; medical examinatloBs, 
men etemdntary twhera, statistics. 110; 
mortality results among applicdnts for 
poslttona, 67-68 ; number of students 'ad- 
mitted, 22; payment for pimeUce teach- 
ing, 63 ; prscUce teaching and obotrva> 
^tion .w^lU 60; preparatory course, 21 V 
•deettoh of • toac^ieiii,^ *77 ; training of 
hte^ai^ 92-^; triMnlng^ 


Mtl 






New York dty.Trainlag Sehod, stettatfea 
of studanta, 23-28. 

New York Stata, oeume of study, require- 
' ments, 83 ; method of qntering city ser- 
vice, 66 ; pledge required of studenu, 23. 
New Yoxt University, credit for training- 
school work, 88, 

Newark, N. J., model school, 64 ; trminlng 
of teachers, 76, 96-98. 

Kongraduatea, value to conudunlty, 68. 
Nonresident stadents, 24. 

.Normal arts and gymnasium building, Chi- 
cago Normal Scboot; 128-131. 

^Normal schools, list of standard, 7-8 ; 

State, 100., 8ct oiao Training schools 
Normal Training School for Girls, Read- 
ing, Pa., course of study, 48-49. 
Northwestern .University, credit for train- 
ing-school work, 87-88. 

Obaervatioo and participation. Boston Nor- 
mal School. 132-144. 

Observation work, 60-66. See also Par- 
ticipation. 

Occupations, members, of families of train- 
ing-school studenu. 114-122. 

Office work, Ih trafnlng achoola, 84. 

Omaha, payment for practice teaching, 63. 
Oral instruction for deaf. Chicago, 55. 
Oawego, N. Y., first teachers* training, 
school organised, 14 ; teachers and grad- 
uates. list <1810-1910). 15. 

Outside students, 24. 

“Outside” teachera, 75-78. 

PaiHieipation, 44-45, 64. See also Oboerva- 
tlon and Practice teaching. 

Participation and obaervatioo, Boston Nor- 
mal School, 132-144. 

Pay for f>ractice work, 145-149. 

Peraiatence In service, 69 ; graduates, 155- 
156. 

Pennsylvania, UiflverHlty of, credit for 
training school work, 87. 
rbUgdelphla, courses of study, 21 ; school 
of pedagogy, course of study, 37-38; uni- 
versity credit for training school work. 
87. 

Philadelphia School of Pedagogy^ activities, 
114; course of study, 31-32, 67; work, 
110-111. 

Pbynlcal educatloD, Chicago, 131. 

Pittsburgh, training clasiM, 101. 

Pledgee^ required of . students, 28' . 
Population, dti^t 153-464 ; negro and 
foreign bom compared, 104,,. 

Portland, Oreg., pupil-teacher training 
class, 101 ; twining of teachers, 78. 
Practice teacht^, 8. 44-40,*60-66 ; at el 'se 
• wf coarse, 68 i psy for, 63, 140-140. 133- 
.164 j two- room system, 61. J9f« also 
Obaervatioo ; l^artidpatloDJ * 

•Prefatory note, 3. 

P f ew en t problemi^ 7. ^ 

P^dpala, namei of, to ttechers tralah«. 

•draok, 146rl^; aaUii^;62. ; j ^ 

^robatiOMuy salary of 
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ProfefslonAl, examlMtiont, 66. 

ProlODgattoa of fbe period of growth. 30/ 
^ipfldenoe. pltn of relation of city to 
dtate normal school, 94-95. 

Psychology, course of study. 31-32. 
Publications and other contrtbuUoDS, 84—35. 

. Pupil teachers. England, 118. 

Recitation periods. 67-68, 84. 

Recognition of city tratnlng-scbool certjfl* 
catra. 99-100. 

Religious problems, material not avail- 
able. 9. 

.• Reorganisation of tralMng schools, 15. 

•* y Requirements for teachers, practice work, 
61. 

Restriction of “home teachers,**'" 76. 

Rhode Island Normal^ School, and school 
. committee of Providence. 94-05. 
Richmond, trilintDg schools, 12. 

Rochester, N. Y., course of study. 36; Un- 
dergmrten, 36 ; pledge required ,of stu* 
ddnta, 23. 

Ruedlger, W, C., and training of teachers 
in service, 78. 

Saginaw, payment for practice teaching. 

63*; training class, 102. 

St Louis, cost of model school, 63 ; exten- 
. Sion courses, 79-80; final examination not 
required. 67 ; larger high school s, grad- 
uating classes eligible for admission to 
' Teachers College, 19 ; normal school, dis- 
continued, 16 ; number graduating from 
Harris Teachers College. 68 ; payment for 
practice teaching. .63 ; pledge required of 
studies, 23; practice teaching and ob- 
serva’mn wor^, 60; aubstltutea In schools. 
statLsttes. 71; training schools, 12; col- 
/ — ored teachers, 108. 

St. Paul, course of study, 56 ; entrance re- 
qnlrements, 22. , 

8^ Panl Teachers* Training School, course 
of study. 56. / 

Salaries. See ^pgchers* salaries. 

Schedule and study periods. In certain 
cities, statistics, 68. 

Scholarships for teschlfig. 81. 

School of pedagogy, Philadelphia, course 
of study. 37. 

Scientific mansgement, 10-12. 

Ssager, H. R., on capital Invested In traio- 
Ihg, 110. 

Service., training of teacheni In, 78-82. 

. Sex hygiene, course'^of study, 67,^ 

Sheldon; !>r.. and teachers* training. 14^ 
SodU and economic eutos. train Ing-achool 
* sto^Dts. 114-122. 

Sooth America, normal scho^, 66. 

Special privileges, practlct-^^renters. 02. 
Spedhl teachers. jiliri*C'^l4fr-149. • 

A ' ^ Spaecb defacta, 57. . ' 

V Sti^dard meisarements. reading list. 14<>- 

SUte^ The/and, pnbllo higher education. 9. 
Statr ioontiol of . trainings •choole, S. 99- 
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State ncFrmal and training sch<mla 14. 94- 

. 100. . 

Stories, dramatising, 141-142. 

Students, occupations of members of 
families. 119-122; ratio to teachers, 84. 
Study periods, In, certain ^cities, 68. 
Substitutes. 8, 66, 69-78 ; salaries, 163- 
164. 

Supervision, by tralDlDg-ecliool corps, 10 ; 

of graduates, 72. 

Supervisors, salaries. 146-140. 

Teachers, clubs, 78 ; day In Chicago, 114 : 
male.-acolored, 108 : new, required each 
year in cities. 146-140, 153-154 : num 
ber Id public schools, 74 ; '* outside." 24 ; 
“practlpe,” 83; preliminary training. 10- 
^ 11; pupil teachers, England, 118; ratio 

' to students, 84; supply, 9; training of 
mate, 109-111; white, in colored schools, 
107. * 

*^acbers and ^graduates, Oswego Normal 
School (1810-1010), 15. 

*r^cbers* nssoctattons, 78, 

Teachers* certificates, dty, relative stand- 
ing, 190. 

Teachers College, New York City, credit for 
train! Dg'SChool work, 88. 

Teachers* salarlA, at election. 153-154 
dlscrlmlnattOn on basis of color, 107 
*dlstrlbuticn, Chicago Normal College 
159; Harris Teachers College, 1.59 
maximum of elomehtary, 153-154 ; St 
Paul, 22 ; statistics, 14.5-140 ; siibsll 
tutes, 70-72, 153-164 ; tmined nnd uo 
trained, proport to i^ 73—76. Btt also 

Principals ; Super'^^mrsr 
Teachers* training schools, statistics, 145- 
HiO. . 

, Temple University, credit, 87. 

.Tests, 8, 

** Theory ’* teachers, periods each week oct. 
cupted with classes. 84 ; salaries, 145- 
149. 

*rblrd year. Boston Normal School, 65. 
Toledo Normal School, Ohio, course of 
stud^ 52. 

Training classes, 101-102 ; high schools. 
78, 

Tralalng of ll^diers In service, 78-82. 
Training schpols, names, 145-149. 
Transition from training school to* city 
service, 66. 

Travel and exchange of teachers, 80-62. 
*Trenton, appreotlcMbip classes, 73; course 
>^of stndy, 49. 

Tuition charges, 24. 

Two- room system, of prtctlce teaching. 61, 

■ Ungraded class, cqurse of Wtudy. Brook- 
lyn. 57. 

United States Bneean of GMucatlon, Hst of 
sUnd'ard • grade normal and*-^ training 
. adwola. T-8; rapport to Inquiry on sta- 
« tns of city training schools, 7. 
Uhlvertl^V credit, training school work. 
85-8^. • 
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University of Chicago. See CblcaRo, Uni- 
versity of. , 

University of Cincinnati. Bee Cincinnati, 
University of. 

University of Missouri. Bee Missouri, 
University of. 

University of Pennsylvabla, Bee Peniftyl- 
vnnla. University of. 

Untrained and twined teachers. prtJlwr- 
tion, 73-75. % 

Voluntary extension work. 70. 

Washington, I). C., pledge required of stu- 
dents, 23; training schools, 12. 
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Washington NonnuS School No. 2 (colored), 
course of study. 50. 

Washington Training School (colored), 
course of study. 50, 100. 

Washington University, St.^ Louis, credit 
for training school work. 87. 

Western Keserve T.-nlversIty, credit for 
training school work. 88. 

W’idows as teachers, 111-112. 

Women, married, and widows, as teachers. 
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